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PREFACE 


IT H  the  winter  time 
of  the  year, 
a  book  like 
this  should 
prove  a  wel¬ 
comed  guest ; 
as  it  is  es¬ 
sentially  intended  as  a  book  to  amuse,  to  pass 
quickly  away  the  long  nights,  to  add  to  the 
festivity  of  Evening  Parties,  and  to  be  a  plea¬ 
surable  companion  on  all  Social  Gatherings ; 
for  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  none  of  us  so  old 
or  so  crusty  but  that  we  can  still  appreciate 

“Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

*  *  *  * 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides.” 

As  “Guess  Me,”  a  curious  collection  of 
Riddles,  Charades,  Enigmas,  &c.  (a  book  is¬ 
sued  by  the  same  publishers),  embraced  every 
variety  of  word-puzzle  it  was  almost  possible 
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to  think  of, — so  “  Endless  Mirth”  aims  at 
being  an  excellent  collection  of  Games  and 
Amusements  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
branches  of  this  great  Commonwealth. 

Given,  any  juvenile  gathering,  and  with  this 
book  for  its  guide,  we  are  certain  that  it  will 
never  find  itself,  for  an  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment,  like  the  poor  old  lady  in  this  picture 
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HAT  Round  Games,  and  more 
especially  games  involving  for¬ 
feits,  will  always  form  les  pieces 
de  rSsistance  of  juvenile  parties, 
is  without  dispute.  Most  games 
of  that  genre  known  as  small 
plays  do  not  require  u  acces¬ 
sories,”  they  are  played  as  the 
Indian  jugglers  perform  their 
tricks,  that  is,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  any  kind  of  “  proper¬ 
ties.” 

The  games  set  forth  in  the 
present  collection,  may  be 
played  literally  as  they  are  printed;  but  if  the  director  pos¬ 
sesses  what  showmen  call  the  gift  of  “  patter,”  and  what  is 
called  on  the  stage  “  gagging,”  great  opportunities  will  be 
afforded  for  the  exercise  of  that  talent. 

The  effect  may  be  heightened  by  the  adoption  on  the  part 
of  the  director,  of  a  scarf  or  togaj  or  he  might  carry  a  wand, 
like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play.  This,  however,  is  merely  a 
suggestion. 

The  introduction  of  a  little  music  produces  a  pretty  effect. 

This  of  course  is  also  optional.  It  might  be  played  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  commencement  of  the  play,  in  the  form  of  an  over¬ 
ture  ;  tunes  being  chosen  which  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
game.  Then  when  there  was  any  hesitation  in  giving  an 
answer,  or,  should  any  pause  occur,  a  chord  or  two  might  be 
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played  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  game.  These  chords  are 
in  theatrical  parlance  called  “  hurries.” 

The  director  of  the  game  should  be  apt  at  framing  his 
questions,  so  that  he  may  trap  players  into  giving  such  answers 
as  may  lay  them  open  to  paying  a  forfeit.  He  must  however 
at  the  same  time  be  careful  not  to  be  too  ambiguous,  as  that 
would  be  as  great  a  fault  as  making  his  questions  too  sugges¬ 
tive. 

As  very  juvenile  merrymakers  might  tire  of  games  in  which 
smartness  of  reply  was  the  leading  feature,  games  wherein 
mirth  of  a  more  active  kind  is  the  characteristic  have  been 
introduced  for  their  especial  benefit. 

Never  appoint  too  many  directors  ;  it  is  generally  preferable 
to  place  one  of  the  elders  of  the  party  in  that  responsible 
position,  and,  if  possible,  to  retain  their  services  the  whole  of 
the  evening.  Remember  that  too  many  directors  are  like  the 
old  proverb,  which  states  that 


Drawn  by]  [George  Cniikshank. 

TOO  MANY  COOKS  SPOIL  THE  BROTH. 


MIRTHFUL  GAMES  AND  PARLOUR  PASTIMES. 


THE  NEW  GAME  OF 

THE  DANCING  SAILOR. 

IN  playing  the  game  of  “The  Dancing  Sailor”  the 
participators  in  it  will  form  a  semicircle,  in  front 
of  and  in  the  centre  of  which  the  director  will 
take  his  place,  and  put  a  question  in  turn  to  each 
of  the  company,  to  which,  under  penalty  of  a  forfeit,  a 
suitable  reply  must  be  given.  The  answer  may  be  either 
an  improvisation  or  an  apt  quotation.  Its  suitableness  will 
be  decided  by  its  applicability  to  the  wants,  acquirements, 
or  habits  of  a  sailor. 

Each  person  questioned  will  have  the  privilege  of  giving 
three  answers.  If  they  miss  the  first  and  second  time  they 
may,  by  answering  appropriately  the  third  time,  escape 
paying  a  forfeit ;  but  if  they  miss  the  third  time  they  must 
submit  to  one. 

The  game  may  be  either  entered  on  at  once  or  it  may  be 
preluded  by  the  introduction  of  Dean’s  “  Dancing  Sailor”  and 
“  Self-winding  Top.”  Jack  Tar’s  movements  might  be  ac¬ 
companied  effectively  by  the  Sailor’s  Hornpipe. 

The  questions  and  answers  may  be  varied  ad  libitum ;  but 
the  following  examples  will  show  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
game. 

Director.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce 
to  your  notice  the  Dancing  Sailor,  who  has  just  come  ashore, 
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and  will  be  happy  to  entertain  you  with  any  variety  of 
dances,  a  hornpipe,  a  jig,  a  reel,  or  a  break-down.  He  can 
cover  the  buckle,  heel  and  toe,  and  at  the  double-shuffle  he 
is  unrivalled.  He  is  but  a  visitor  here  though.  Perhaps, 
Alice,  you  can  tell  me  where  he  comes  from  ? 

Alice.  Oh,  his  is  -  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.” 

Director.  Ah,  very  good  !  But  he  wants  some  refresh¬ 
ment.  Tell  me,  George,  what  you  think  he’d  like  ? 

George.  What  would  he  like?  Well,  I  should  say  the 
“  Roast  Beef  of  old  England.” 

Director.  So  I  think.  Now,  Jane,  what  implements  do 
you  think  he  would  be  the  most  at  home  in  the  use  of? 

Jane.  A  spade  and  a  pickaxe. 

DIRECTOR.  Oh  no,  Jane;  try  again. 

Jane.  A  hoe  and  a  shovel. 

Director  (shaking  his  head).  You’ve  got  another  chance 
— (leave  off  your  prompting,  Harry).  What  do  you  say  ? 

Jane  (clapping  her  hands).  A  marling-spike  and  a  pair  of 
sculls.  You  know,  as  the  song  says,  “He  rowed  so  cheerily, 
pulled  so  merrily.” 

DIRECTOR.  Now,  Harry,  see  what  you  can  do  on  your 
own  account,  and  remember  any  more  prompting  will  entail 
a  forfeit.  Come,  when  ought  we  to  suppose  a  sailor  to  be 
hilarious  ? 

Harry.  When  he  is  in  the  jolly  boat,  of  course. 

Director.  Can  you  tell  me,  Fred,  does  a  sailor  knew 
whether  an  anchor  is  heavy  or  light  ? 

Fred.  Does  he  know  whether  an  anchor  is  heavy  or  light  ? 
Why,  any  one  could  tell  by  looking  at  it.  So  he  must  know. 

Director.  Ah  !  but  that  answer  won’t  do.  How  does 
he  know  ? 

Fred.  Well,  I  suppose  he  feels  it. 

Director.  Now  here  is  your  last  chance.  Your  suppo¬ 
sition  won’t  do.  You  will  have  to  guess  again. 

F red.  Then,  I  suppose  some  one  told  him. 

Director.  Wrong  again.  A  forfeit,  my  friend.  We 
shall  see  if  your  pretty  neighbour  can  tell  us.  Now,  Mary, 
how  does  a  sailor  know  whether  an  anchor  is  heavy  or  light  ? 
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Mary.  Because  he  has  often  helped  to  “  weigh  it.” 

Director.  Very  good.  Tell  me,  Gus,  why  would  a 
sailor  be  supposed  to  lead  a  troubled  life  when  he  is  a- 
board  ? 

Gus.  Because  from  the  time  he  is  shipped  until  he  com¬ 
pletes  his  voyage  he  is  in  a  mess. 

Director.  Right.  Can  you  tell  me,  Emily,  why  a  sailor 
is  less  fastidious  about  his  wine  in  boisterous  weather  than 
at  any  other  time  ? 

Emily.  Because  he  is  frightened. 

Director.  No.  That  won’t  do  ;  try  again. 

Emily.  Well,  then,  because  they  won’t  give  him  any. 

Director.  Won’t  do  yet.  You  have  one  more  chance. 

Emily  (gleefully).  I  have  it.  Because  sailors  say,  “  Any 
pert  in  a  storm.” 

Director.  You  got  it  at  last ;  but  you  had  a  narrow 
escape.  Now,  William,  can  you  tell  me  how  a  sailor  may 
rise  in  his  profession  without  being  promoted  ? 

William.  By  going  aloft,  to  have  a  talk  with  “The  sweet 
little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft,  to  keep  watch  over  the  life  of 
poor  Jack.” 

Director.  Can  you  tell  me,  Alfred,  why  a  sailor  ought  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  rumour  ? 

Alfred.  Because  he  goes  to  so  many  places. 

Director  (shaking  his  head).  You  must  try  again. 

Alfred.  I  suppose  because  sailors  are  so  clever. 

Director.  Won’t  do  yet.  Try  your  last  chance. 

Alfred.  Well,  let  me  see.  No  ;  I  don’t  know  why  he 
should  know  better  than  any  one  else. 

Director.  Well,  then,  we  will  see  what  a  young  lady  can 
do.  In  the  meantime,  my  friend,  a  forfeit.  Now,  Bessie, 
what  do  you  say?  Why  ought  a  sailor  to  be  the  best  one  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  a  rumour  ? 

Bessie.  Well,  it  must  be  because  he  goes  to  see  (sea). 

Director.  Bravo  !  Can  you  tell  me,  Edward,  what  ship 
a  sailor  prefers  to  his  own  ? 

Edward.  Sailors  being  men  of  gallantry,  I  should  say  he 
would  prefer  courtship. 
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DIRECTOR.  Yes,  that  will  do.  Now,  Annie,  why  is  it 
strange  that  a  sailor  should  ever  be  in  good  spirits  ? 

Annie.  The  only  reason  I  know  why  he  should  be  other¬ 
wise  is  that  he  so  often  looks  on  the  “  sad,  sad  waves.” 

Director.  Quite  right.  Well,  Charles,  can  you  tell  me 
why  it  is  that  when  a  sailor  is  out  for  a  spree  he  is  like  a 
clipper  ? 

Charles.  The  only  comparison  I  see  between  them  is 
that  they  are  both  fast  sailors. 

The  game  may  be  varied,  extended,  or  abridged  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  party  engaged  in  it,  or  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  forfeits  have  been  collected ;  after  which  the 
forfeits  are  cried. 

Should  the  director  not  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the 
company  he  can,  instead  of  calling  them  by  their  baptismals, 
say  Miss  or  Master - 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  TOURNAMENT. 

This  is  a  game  involving  some  bodily  exercise  and  a  little 
dexterity.  It  is  played  thus.  A  queen  of  beauty  is  appointed, 
whose  authority  is  absolute,  and  whose  decision  in  every  part 
of  the  game  is  indisputable.  A  curtain  ring  is  suspended  by 
a  string,  either  from  the  ceiling,  from  some  projection,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  may  be  convenient.  The  company,  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  will  be  each  provided  with  a  lance ;  the 
lance  being  represented  by  a  walking-stick,  an  umbrella,  a 
poker,  a  hearth-broom,  or  anything  that  may  be  at  hand. 
They  will  then  run,  one  after  the  other,  past  the  ring,  carrying 
the  lance  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  what  is  called  couched. 

It  should  be  carried  on  a  level  with  the  ring,  and  as  each 
“  knight  ”  passes  the  latter  she  or  he  must,  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  lance,  pass  its  point  into  the  ring.  This 
is  called,  in  the  language  of  chivalry,  “  riding  at  the  ring.” 
Should  any  one  miss  the  ring,  or  change  the  position  of  their 
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lance  in  order  to  insert  it,  they  are  to  be  called  on  for  a 
forfeit. 

If  the  queen  of  beauty  should  tire  of  her  regal  dignity, 
and  wish  to  share  in  the  more  active  part  of  the  game,  she 
may,  after  each  round  has  ’  been  passed,  abdicate,  when  a 
successor  can  be  appointed  either  by  lot  or  by  choice. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  BLIND  POSTMAN. 

The  game  of  the  Blind  Postman  is  one  especially  adapted 
for  a  large  party.  It  is  played  as  follows  :  — 

The  postman  is  selected  by  lot,  while  the  postmaster- 
general  either  volunteers  his  services,  or  he  is  elected  by  the 
company.  The  person  on  whom  the  unwished-for  honour  of 
enacting  postman  falls  (it  may  be  either  a  lady  or  a  gentle¬ 
man)  is  blindfolded  ;  the  remainder  of  the  company  mean¬ 
while  seating  themselves  round  the  room.  The  number  of 
chairs  is  limited,  so  that  there  shall  be  one  less  than  the 
number  of  players.  The  postmaster-general  then  writes  the 
names  of  certain  cities  and  towns  on  slips  of  paper,  giving 
one  to  each  person,  so  that  they  may  remember  by  what 
name  they  are  to  answer.  Should  there  be  but  few  players, 
the  names  can  be  given  orally.  The  postman  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  postmaster-general  takes  up 
a  position  from  which  he  can  address  the  entire  company. 
He  commences  the  game  by  calling  out  “  London  to  Paris  ” 
(or  any  other  places  which  he  may  select).  The  players 
bearing  these  names  must  instantly  rise,  and  endeavour  to 
change  seats  .with  each  other ;  while  the  postman  tries  to 
capture  one  of  them  before  they  accomplish  the  change. 
Should  he  succeed  he  removes  the  bandage  from  his  eyes, 
and  takes  the  chair  which  his  captive  has  vacated,  while  the 
latter  is  blindfolded  and  becomes  postman  in  turn,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  paying  a  forfeit.  F orfeits  are  also  incurred  by  those 
who  do  not  spring  to  their  feet  and  endeavour  to  change  seats 
with  the  town  or  city  whose  name  is  called  in  connection  with 
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their  own.  Forfeits  are  also  demanded  of  those  who,  in  their 
hurry  to  be  in  time,  answer  when  their  name  has  not  been 
called.  The  confusion  caused  by  these  contretemps  places 
many  chances  in  the  postman’s  favour.  The  postmaster- 
general  may  hold  his  appointment  till  the  end  of  the  game, 
but  if  he  tires  of  his  honours  he  may  resign. 


THE  GAME  OF  BUFF. 

In  this  game  one  of  the  players,  who  is  selected  by  lot  for 
that  part,  is  sent  out  of  the  room,  and  re-enters  with  a  poker, 
with  which  he  taps  on  the  floor.  One  of  the  company  then 
says  to  him,  “  Where  do  you  come  from  ?”  To  which  ques¬ 
tion  he  makes  answer,  “  Alas  !  from  poor  Buff,  who  is  full  of 
grief.”  “  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?”  “  He  spoke  thus: — 

Buff,  said  4  Baff,’ 

And  gave  me  this  staff, 

And  bid  me  not  laugh 

Till  I  came  to  his  house  again. 

He  is  then  about  leaving  the  room,  still  speaking.  AH  the 
company  meanwhile  doing  their  best  to  make  him  laugh  by 
asking  him  absurd  questions.  If  he  does  not  laugh  he  thus 
concludes : — 

“  Buff,  says  ‘  Baff/  to  all  his  men, 

And  I  say  1  Baff’  to  you  again; 

But  he  neither  laughs  nor  smiles, 

In  spite  of  all  your  cunning  wiles. 

But  keeps  his  face  with  a  very  good  grace, 

And  carries  his  staff  to  the  very  next  place.” 

Should  he  either  laugh  or  fail  in  repeating  the  lines  a 
forfeit  must  be  paid.  Although  we  say  he ,  the  part  may  be 
taken  by  a  lady. 
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THE  GAME  OF  CONCERT. 


This  play  is  commenced  by  the  company  selecting  a  con¬ 
ductor.  The  players  then  seat  themselves  in  a  semicircle, 
and  to  each  is  assigned  an  imaginary  musical  instrument, 
with  instructions  how  to  play  on  it.  The  conductor  next 
orders  them  to  tune,  and  then  making  believe  to  wave  a 
baton,  he  hums  a  lively  air,  in  w'hich  all  join,  imitating  by 
voice  and  gesture  the  instrument  on  which  they  are  supposed 
to  play,  such  as  the  violin,  the  harp,  the  big  drum,  the  trom¬ 
bone,  the  flute,  the  violincello,  the  double  bass,  the  symbols, 
etc.  After  that  he  waves  his  phantom  baton,  when  all  cease 
playing,  and  he  calls  “  solos.”  All  are  now  attention,  and  he 
makes  believe  to  play  on  a  particular  instrument,  imitating 
its  sound  and  motion.  Hereupon  the  player  who  is  supposed 
to  hold  that  instrument  is  bound  to  instantly  join  him  in  the 
tune  and  gestures  ;  failing  to  do  so  a  forfeit  is  the  result.  A 
forfeit  is  also  incurred  when  any  instrument  comes  in  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  object  of  this  game  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible. 


THE  GAME  OF  FROG  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 

This  is  another  noisy  game.  A  player  selected  by  lot  sits 
on  the  carpet,  while  the  others  form  a  circle  round  him, 
taking  him  unawares  every  time  he  turns  his  back,  pulling 
him,  pinching  him,  buffeting  him,  and  pulling  his  hair. 
When  he  succeeds  in  catching  one  of  them  the  captive  must 
change  places  with  him.  As  the  players  dance  and  caper 
round  the  Frog  they  cry,  “  Frog  in  the  middle — catch  him 
who  can.” 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  BLACK  MASK. 

In  this  game  all  the  company,  except  the  director  and  one 
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other,  leave  the  room  ;  the  latter  is  one  chosen  by  lot  to  re¬ 
main.  After  a  pause  the  director  either  rings  a  hand-bell  or 
he  claps  his  hands,  when  a  figure  entirely  covered  by  a  sheet 
or  a  white  tablecloth  enters.  The  cloth  should  trail  on  the 
carpet,  and  should  be  hung  over  a  sweeping  broom  carried 
by  the  figure,  so  as  to  give  height.  On  the  top  where  the 
face  would  be  supposed  to  be  there  ought  to  be  pinned  a 
piece  of  black  crape,  cloth,  or  any  other  black  material,  to 
represent  a  mask.  This  will  make  a  very  respectable  look¬ 
ing  ghost.  As  “  the  ghost  walks’’  the  step  should  be  slow 
and  solemn.  It  will  move  across  the  room,  and  then  turn, 
and  depart  as  it  has  entered.  Then  the  director  will  ask  the 
person  who  remains  in  the  room  to  guess  who  it  is.  If  he 
does  so  correctly  the  ghost  exchanges  places  with  him  or 
her,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pays  a  forfeit  as  well ;  but  if  the 
guess  is  wrong  the  person  who  made  the  mistake  subjects 
himself  to  a  forfeit. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  those  who  enact  ghost  to  dis¬ 
guise  as  much  as  possible  their  gait  or  any  other  peculiarity 
that  would  betray  their  identity. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  GUESSING  BLINDMAN. 

The  company  having  seated  themselves  on  chairs  forming 
a  circle,  the  player  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  enact  blind- 
man  is  placed  in  the  centre,  when  a  bandage  is  tied  over  his 
eyes.  He  is  then  turned  round  three  times,  during  which 
ceremony  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  change  seats.  The 
blindman  next  walks  forward  and  sits  on  the  lap  of  the  first 
person  he  comes  in  contact  with,  and  tries  to  guess  who  it  is. 
Should  he  fail  in  doing  so  after  three  attempts  he  pays  three 
forfeits,  and  resigns  his  place.  If  he  guesses  the  second  time 
he  pays  but  one  forfeit.  A  good  deal  of  confusion  is  caused 
by  a  young  lady  throwing  her  skirt  over  the  lap  of  the  lady 
or  gentleman  next  her.  Should  he  succeed  in  his  first  guess 
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the  person  discovered  takes  his  place.  But  if  his  guesses 
prove  incorrect  he  must  go  on  to  the  end,  when  he  is  re¬ 
lieved,  and  lots  are  drawn  for  a  new  blindman. 

There  is  a  variety  in  this  game,  wherein  instead  of  the 
blindman  sitting  in  any  one’s  lap  he  touches  somebody  with 
a  wand,  and  by  speaking  three  words,  such  as  “  Can  you 
guess  ?  ”  which  the  person  touched  is  bound  to  repeat  after 
him,  he  endeavours  to  guess  who  it  is  by  the  voice.  In  other 
respects  the  rules  are  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 


THE  GAME  OF  CODDEM. 


Coddem,  sometimes  called  “  Tip  it,”  or  “  Hands,”  from 
terms  used  in  the  game,  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons 
from  two  to  six.  Those  engaged  in  it  range  themselves  into 
two  parties,  one  party  on  each  side  of  the  table.  The  game 
is  played  with  a  “  piece,”  which  may  be  a  button,  a  counter, 
or  a  small  coin,  and  in  order  to  decide  which  side  is  to 
begin  one  of  the  company  takes  the  piece,  which  he  hides 
behind  his  back,  and  asks  one  of  the  rival  party  to  guess 
which  hand  he  holds  it  in ;  if  he  guesses  right  the  piece  is 
given  up  to  him ;  if  not  the  piece  remains  with  the  person 
who  holds  it  and  the  play  begins. 

If  more  than  two  players  are  engaged,  one  of  each  party  is 
called  the  “  worker  ;  ”  where  there  are  three  persons  on  each 
side  the  “worker”  sits  between  the  other  two,  and  where 
there  are  two  on  each  side  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
his  coadjutor.  Where  there  are  but  two  engaged  the  term 
“  worker  ”  is  omitted. 

The  real  business  of  the  game  now  commences.  The  side 
holding  the  piece  lay  their  open  hands  on  the  knees  of  the 
“  worker,”  of  course  unseen  by  the  enemy.  After  rapping 
the  piece  on  the  table,  the  “  worker  ”  drops  it  into  one  of  his 
own  hands,  or  into  that  of  one  of  his  friends.  He  then  says 
“  Hands  up,”  when  those  of  his  side  raise  their  hands  simul¬ 
taneously  and  bring  them  together  smartly  on  the  table  in  a 
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row.  One  of  the  rivals  (they  take  it  in  rotation)  must  now 
find  out  which  of  the  hands  the  piece  is  concealed  in,  and 
must  send  away  all  the  hands  except  two  ;  when  so  doing  he 
cries  “  Hands  away,”  or  “  Sway,”  or  “  Tip  it.”  If  the  piece  is 
in  the  remaining  hand  he  wins,  otherwise  he  loses,  as  he 
does  also  if  he  sends  away  by  mistake  the  hand  which  con¬ 
tains  it. 

Those  who  are  experienced  in  the  game  can  pretty  well 
guess  who  holds  the  piece,  although  perhaps  not  the  actual 
hand  in  which  it  is  concealed,  as  there  is  generally  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  consciousness  on  the  countenance  of  the  holder. 

The  piece  changes  -sides  every  time  it  is  brought  home, 
that  is  when  the  guesser  points  out  the  hand  that  has  it,  and 
cries  “  Tip  it,”  which  he  is  bound  to  do.  Whichever  side 
has  won  the  piece  the  often est  during  the  game,  which  is  of 
specified  duration,  wins. 

In  keeping  count,  if  there  should  not  be  a  cribbage-board 
at  hand  wherewith  to  keep  count,  chalk,  a  slate  and  slate 
pencil,  or  pen,  ink,  and  paper  can  be  used  as  a  substitute. 


THE  GAME.  OF  BLACK-CAP  AND  RED-CAP. 

This  game  requires  a  good  deal  of  quickness  on  the  part 
both  of  the  director  and  the  other  players,  as  the  questions 
and  answers  must  follow  each  other  with  almost  the  rapidity 
of  an  echo.  It  is  played  thus  : — 

A  director  or  master  of  the  game  is  selected,  who  gives  the 
name  of  a  cap  of  a  particular  colour  to  each  of  the  company, 
such  as  Black-cap,  Red-cap,  Blue-cap,  Yellow-cap,  Green- 
cap,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  engaged  in  the  game. 
They  are  then  seated  in  a  row,  or  semicircle,  the  director 
taking  his  place  at  a  convenient  distance  in  front.  Each  cap 
on  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  either  by  the  director  or  one 
of  its  fellow  caps,  must  start  to  its  feet  and  answer,  under 
pain  of  a  forfeit.  They  are  bound  to  use  appropriate  language, 
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and  the  omission  of  the  prefix  “  sir,”  or  (if  a  lady  should  be 
the  director)  “  madam  ”  or  “  miss,”  involves  the  payment  of  a 
forfeit.  The  director  pour  example  commences  in  this  manner. 

Director  (looking  severe).  How  is  this?  Somebody 
has  been  busy  among  the  strawberries  this  morning.  Can 
you  tell  me  who  it  was  Red-cap  ? 

Red-cap  (starting  to  its  feet).  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  Blue-cap. 

Blue-cap  (starting  up).  Who,  sir  ?  I,  sir  ? 

Director.  Yes,  sir,  don’t  you  hear? 

Blue-cap.  Oh  dear  no,  sir,  not  me  ;  it  was  Yellow-cap. 

Yellow-cap  (starting  up  indignantly).  Me,  sir?  when  I 
saw  Green-cap  do  it. 

Green-cap  (starting  up).  Me,  sir  ?  Oh  no,  sir ;  it  was 
Black -cap. 

Black-cap’s  reply  follows,  and  each  person  in  like  manner 
is  called  on  until  all  the  company  have  answered. 


THE  GAME  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

One  of  the  players  having  been  selected  as  director,  the 
remainder  of  the  company  seat  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in 
front  of  him.  He  opens  the  game  by  producing  a  letter  from 
which  he  reads  a  line  at  a  time,  addressing  it  to  one  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  play.  In  reading  he  omits  all  the 
adjectives,  and  which  the  number  to  which  he  calls  is  bound 
to  fill  in,  under  pain  of  a  forfeit.  The  following  specimens 
will  give  an  idea  of  how  they  are  generally  made  up.  The 
words  in  italics  are  those  which  might  perchance  be  supplied 
by  the  company.  “  My  disagreeable  friend,  I  have  had  a  very 
happy  time,  because  it  is  so  long  since  I  received  one  of  your 
tiresome  letters.  I  picture  to  myself  that  you  are  as  ugly  as 
ever.”  In  the  original  it  would  have  read  thus,  “  My  dearest 
friend,  I  have  had  a  miserable  time,  because  it  is  so  long  since 
I  received  one  of  your  very  delightful  letters.  I  picture  to 
myself  that  you  are  as  lovely  as  ever,”  etc.,  etc. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BOUTS  RIM^S. 

The  game  of  Bouts  Rimes  is  simple  in  construction,  but 
one  eminently  calculated  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  It  is  played  in  different  ways.  The  easiest 
and  most  rapid  is  the  following. 

The  company  being  seated,  as  in  oth^r  round  games,  the 
director  reads  from  a  book,  or  if  he  prefers  it,  recites  a  line  of 
poetry,  to  which  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  bound 
to  add  a  line  corresponding  in  rhyme,  measure,  and  sense,  with 
it,  under  pain  of  having  to  pay  a  forfeit.  When  the  director 
has  given  out  the  line  he  spins  a  tee-totum,  and  the  poetic  feat 
must  be  accomplished  before  it  has  ceased  spinning. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  game  that  where  a  failure  occurs  the 
same  line  is  not  to  be  given  to  another  person,  because,  having 
in  that  case  more  time  for  consideration,  they  would  be  placed 
in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  would  be  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  fair  play. 

As  poetry  of  a  high  order  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  mixed 
company,  should  the  foregoing  conditions  be  complied  with 
in  a  moderate  degree  it  will  be  considered  sufficient. 

The  following  samples  of  what  might  pass  muster  in  a 
general  way  will  give  confidence  to  the  diffident. 

Director  {giving  a  line). 

“  I’m  decked  in  flowers  and  verdure  bright.” 

Answer. 

“  You  must  have  looked  a  pretty  sight.” 

Director. 

“  Some  ill-clad  wanderer  with  entreating  eye.” 

A  nswer. 

“  Yes,  many  such  our  street  door  go  by.” 

Director. 

“  Sandy  deserts  I  have  travelled  o’er.” 

Answer. 

“  And  did  you  not  find  that  a  horrid  bore  ?  ” 
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Director. 

“  ’Twas  in  the  merry  month  of  May.” 

A  nswer . 

“  That  is  a  pleasant  time  Fm  bound  to  say.” 

Director. 

“  At  Christmas  time  not  long  ago.” 

A?iswer. 

“  Pray  tell  us  something  we  don’t  know.” 

Director. 

“  A  thousand  blessings  e’re  I  die.” 

Answer. 

“  And  when  you’re  gone  O  won’t  I  cry.” 

Director. 

“  The  birds  of  the  forest  o’er  me  take  wing.” 

Answer. 

“  And  I  said  1  O  what  beautiful  songs  they  sing.’  ” 
Director. 

“  On  the  shore  of  a  lake  there  reposed  an  old  boat.” 

Answer. 

“  And  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Was  she  ever  afloat  ?  ’  ” 

The  more  sentimental  the  lines  given  out  the  more  provo¬ 
cative  will  they  be  of  fun ;  for  the  lines  by  which  they  are 
followed  will  most  likely  suggest  a  drop  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous. 

The  next  way  is  to  give  any  number  of  lines,  minus  the 
last  word  of  each,  that  remaining  to  be  supplied  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  lines  are  given.  The  most  convenient 
system  is  to  write  on  slips  of  paper  a  number  of  verses,  say 
four  lines  in  each,  in  the  manner  described,  and  to  give  one 
in  turn  to  each  of  the  company.  The  time  allowed  for  com¬ 
pleting  each  verse  is  according  to  whatever  arrangements 
may  be  made  at  the  time  :  from  three  to  five  minutes  is  a  fair 
average. 

The  following  examples  will  render  these  directions 
sufficiently  plain. 


* 


* 
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The  wars  are 
The  spring  is 
The  bride  and  her 
Have  sought  their 


over, 
come ; 
lover 
home. 


The  morning  watch  has  come  ;  the  vessel 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid 
The  cloven  billows  flashed  from  off  her 
In  furrows  formed  by  that  majestic 


way, 

prow, 

plough. 


lay 


O  Phoebus  !  down  the  western 
Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds 


supply, 

day. 


sky 

ray 


And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of 


The  manner  in  which  the  game  was  originally  played  is 
the  most  difficult.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  last,  for  instead  of 
omitting  the  last  word  that  word  only  is  given,  and  the  re~ 
mainder  left  to  be  supplied.  Thus, — 


lay 


way 

prow 


plough 


sky 

ray 


supply 

day. 

At  the  termination  of  the  game  the  forfeits  should  be  cried 
m  the  usual  way. 


THE  GAME  OF  TWISTED  WORDS. 

This  game  is  of  the  same  description  as  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  is  a  pleasant  round  game  of  Question  and 
A  nswer,  affording  more  amusement  than  many  a  game  of 
more  pretension.  Each  player  is  furnished  with  a  pencil  and 
any  given  number  of  slips  of  paper,  which  must  be  one  colour 
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for  “Questions,”  and  another  for  “  Words.”  Any  “  Question,” 
without  reference  to  the  “  Words,”  is  put  down  on  the  first, 
as —  “  How  old  is  the  moon?”  “  Where  shall  I  dine? ”  “Do 
you  smoke?”  and  so  on;  any  random  single  word  is  written 
on  the  other.  All  the  “  Questions  ”  are  then  placed  in  one 
bowl,  and  all  the  “Words”  in  another.  These  are  then 
placed  on  the  table,  and  every  one  selects  one  from  each,  and 
a  few  rhymes  must  be  strung  together,  embodying  the  single 
“Word  ”  in  the  answer  to  the  question.  Thus,  supposing  you 
draw  “How  old  is  the  moon?”  and  the  word  “  Simpleton ,” 
you  may  say  : — 


“  *  Simpleton  ’  I  sure  should  be, 

If  the  moon’s  age  would  puzzle  me ! 

I  curtsied  to  her  young,  last  night — 

One  day  and  two  nights  must  be  right !  ” 

You  draw,  “  Do  you  smoke  ?”  and,  11  Nightcaps  Your 
answer  runs  : — 

“  I  love  the  weed  ?  When  the  day’s  toil  is  done, 

I  sit  me  down  in  cosy  chair  to  rest, 

And  call  to  mind  so  many  things  begun, — 

As  fleets  the  circling  cloud  from  east  to  west  ! 

My  grog — my  ‘  nightcap  ’ — by  my  side  I  place, 

And  in  a  dream-world  oft  my  steps  retrace  !  ” 


The  question  and  answer  are  doubled  up  together,  and 
cast  before  the  “  Honorary  Secretary,”  chosen  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  are  read  for  the  amusement  of  all,  frequently  amidst 
roars  of  laughter  and  merriment.  Those  who  have  not 
furnished  the  necessary  reply  have  to  pay  a  forfeit,  or  a  fine, 
as  may  be  settled  before  the  game  begins. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  FAMILY  COACH. 

Each  person  takes  the  name  of  one  of  the  Dramatis  Per- 
sonce ,  and  a  seat.  One  person  standing  reads  the  tale  aloud ; 
and  as  the  names  are  mentioned  of  the  different  people  or 
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parts  of  the  coach,  the  persons  taking  these  names  rise  up 
quickly  from  their  seats,  turn  round  and  sit  down  again. 

Whenever  the  “  Family  Coach  ”  is  mentioned  all  rise  and 
must  change  seats,  the  reader  of  the  tale  trying  to  obtain  one 
for  himself ;  should  he  be  successful,  he  takes  the  character  of 
the  person  who  has  lost  the  seat,  who  in  his  turn  continues 
reading  the  tale.  It  can,  however,  be  played  without  this 
addition,  if  desired.  Much  fun  is  made  by  engaging  some  one 
who  has  never  seen  the  game  played — some  very  good-natured 
old  gentleman,  perhaps— to  take  the  part  of  the  “  Little 
Dog.” 

Those  who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  by  rising  from 
their  seats  pay  a  forfeit  to  the  reader . 

Dramatis  Persons  of  the  Family  Coach. 


Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mrs.  Wiggins. 

Aunt  Ellen. 

Miss  Jemima. 

Captain  Tobacco. 
Master  Harry. 
Coachman. 

Juba. 

Chloe. 

The  Horses. 

The  Little  Dog. 

etc., 


The  Box. 
Rumble-tumble. 
Axle-tree. 
Springs. 

Door. 

Wheels. 

Windows. 

Perch. 

Steps. 

Reins. 

Whip. 

etc. 


In  case  of  the  number  of  children  not  being  sufficient  to 
take  all  these  names,  some  of  the  parts  of  the  coach  can  be 
left  out. 


The  Tale. 

A  party  of  pleasure  had  agreed  to  go  from  London  to 
visit  Richmond.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wiggins,  Aunt  Ellen,  Master  Harry,  Miss  Jemima,  and 
Captain  Tobacco.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  in 
order  that  they  might  see  the  country  better,  that  they 
should  all  travel  together  in  the  Family  Coach,  and  Mr. 
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Wiggins  soon  arranged  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wiggins,  Aunt 
Ellen,  her  dear  Little  Dog,  Miss  Jemima,  and  Captain 
Tobacco  should  take  their  seats  inside,  whilst  Master  Harry 
should  ride  on  the  Box  with  the  Coachman,  and  Juba  and 
Chloe,  the  two  black  servants,  should  take  their  places  in 
the  Rumble-tumble. 

All  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Wiggins’s  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  luggage  was  speedily  packed  under  the  Box  and 
beneath  the  Rumble-tumble,  whilst  a  few  of  the  more  precious 
articles  belongingto  Aunt  Ellen  and  Miss  Jemima  were  care¬ 
fully  stowed  away  in  the  seat  of  the  Family  Coach. 

Everything  was  ready  ;  Juba  flung  open  the  Door,  the 
Steps  were  let  down,  the  Windows  shut,  the  ladies  took  their 
seats,  the  Coachman  took  the  Reins,  and  mounted  the 
Box  with  Master  Harry  by  his  side.  “  All  right  !  ”  cried 
Captain  Tobacco,  and  off  they  would  have  gone  in  half  a 
twinkling  had  not  Aunt  Ellen  called  out  in  an  agony,  “  But 
where’s  the  Little  Dog?”  Search  being  made,  Juba  soon 
found  him  rolled  up  under  the  Rumble-tumble;  Chloe  pulled 
him  out,  and  he  was  forthwith  placed  under  the  special  care 
of  Aunt  Ellen  inside  the  Family  Coach. 

The  Little  Dog  very  coolly  seated  himself  on  the  cushion; 
but  he  soon  began  to  fidget  and  to  bark,  and  Aunt  Ellen  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  My  dear  Little  Dog  is  not  comfortable;  I  don’t 
believe  he  likes  riding  inside  the  Family  Coach.”  “  Con¬ 
found  the  Little  Dog!”  said  Mr.  Wiggins.  The  Coachman 
began  to  be  impatient,  so  he  cracked  his  Whip,  and  the 
Horses  set  off  full  trot ;  the  Wheels  went  round  faster  and 
faster,  and  Mrs.  Wiggins,  who  was  very  timid  and  lady-like, 
turned  round  to  Miss  Jemima,  and  said  she  hoped  the  Perch 
and  the  Axle-tree  were  strong,  and  that  the  Springs  would 
not  break  under  such  a  load  as  there  was  now  packed  into  the 
Family  Coach,  “really  she  believed  one  Wheel  was  on  fire 
already,  there  was  such  a  smoke.” 

“  Nothing  but  the  dust  we  make,”  said  Master  Harry. 
However,  this  did  not  satisfy  the  ladies,  and  Miss  Jemima, 
beginning  to  feel  very  warm,  begged  Captain  Tobacco  to  let 
down  one  of  the  Windows.  “Not  this  Window,”  cried  Mrs. 
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Wiggins,  “the  draught  will  kill  me  ;  the  other  Window.” 
“  I'm  sure  I  am  going  to  faint,”  gasped  Aunt  Ellen,  “  do  pray 
let  me  get  out ;  open  the  Door,  Juba,  and  let  down  the  Steps 
of  the  Family  Coach  !  ” 

The  politeness  of  Captain  Tobacco  induced  him  to  get  out 
j  first,  and  stand  by  the  Steps  lest  Aunt  Ellen  should  soil  her 
dress  against  the  Wheel.  But  as  soon  as  the  Little  Dog 
missed  Aunt  Ellen  he  began,  as  usual,  to  bark  most  furiously, 
i  and  nothing  would  pacify  this  troublesome  Little  Dog  till 
Miss  Jemima  opened  the  Door  again,  and  let  him  out  of 
J  the  Family  Coach. 

Aunt  Ellen  soon  recovered  from  her  faintness  when  she 
saw  that  the  Wheels  were  not  on  fire  and  the  Springs  were 
all  safe,  but  she  declared  she  would  not  have  the  Little  Dog 
inside  again  ;  so  she  ordered  the  Coachman  to  take  charge 
of  her  precious  Little  Dog  on  the  Box,  between  him  and 
Master  Harry,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  touch  him  with  the 
j  Whip.  So  the  Little  Dog  was  handed  up  on  the  Box  by 
black  Juba,  much  against  the  inclination  of  Master  Harry, 
who  muttered  that  he  should  like  to  kick  the  troublesome 
|  Little  Dog  off  the  Box. 

Aunt  Ellen  was  half  afraid  that  if  her  dear  Little  Dog  and 
Master  Harry  began  to  quarrel,  the  Coachman  might  be 
off  his  guard  and  perhaps  drop  the  Reins,  or  lose  his  Whip, 
and  that  the  Horses  would  run  away  and  upset  the  Family 
Coach  ;  so  she  gave  the  matter  up  and  told  Juba  and  Chloe 
that  they  must  take  her  dear  Little  Dog  into  the  Rumble- 
tumble.  But  Juba  and  Chloe  knew  the  ways  of  the  dear 
Little  Dog,  and  they  would  not  have  been  grieved  to  see  its 
j  head  under  the  Wheels,  so  they  called  out,  “No  room,  Missus, 

!  in  de  Rumble-de-Tumble.”  “  Here’s  a  kick-up,”  said  Captain 
Tobacco,  “  about  an  ugly  Little  Dog.”  At  length  Mr. 
Wiggins  declared  that  he  would  throw  the  Little  Dog  out 
of  the  Window  if  they  made  such  a  fuss  about  it. 

“All  right!”  said  Master  Harry,  and  crack  went  the 
Coachman’s  Whip  once  more.  The  Family  Coach  now 
rolled  along  pleasantly  enough.  The  Coachman  held  the 
Reins  proudly,  and  touched  up  the  Horses  with  the  Whip. 
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“  Sit  still,  Master  Harry,”  said  the  Coachman,  “  we  are 
going  down  hill,  so  be  steady.”  Mrs.  Wiggins  again  was 
nervous,  and  said  they  were  going  a  deal  too  fast.  Mr. 
Wiggins  said  they  should  get  to  Richmond  all  the  sooner. 
The  Captain  was  just  going  to  observe, — when  the  Horses, 
which  had  already  been  frightened  by  the  noise  that  Master 
Harry  and  the  Little  Dog  were  making,  galloped  faster  and 
faster,  and  fairly  ran  away  with  the  Family  Coach.  (Now 
read  fast.)  The  Reins  broke,  the  fore  Wheel  came  off,  and 
snap  went  the  Axle-tree,  the  Perch  was  splintered,  the  Box 
was  split,  the  Springs  were  bent,  the  Windows  were  shattered, 
the  Doors  were  burst  open,  the  Steps  were  knocked  off,  the 
Rumble-tumble  was  all  jumbled,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggins 
toppled  into  the  road,  where  Juba  and  Chloe  were  sprawling. 
Captain  Tobacco  helped  Aunt  Ellen  and  Miss  Jemima  to  get 
upon  their  feet  again,  whilst  Master  Harry  and  the  Coachman 
took  care  of  themselves  ;  no  person  was  hurt,  but  alas  !  the 
poor  Little  Dog  was  lamed,  and  the  Family  Coach  smashed. 

“Take  care  of  my  sweet,  dear  Little  Dog,”  were  the  first 
words  that  were  heard  from  Aunt  Ellen.  “  Oh  !  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Wiggins.  “  The  Coachman  must  look  to 
the  Horses,”  said  Mr.  Wiggins,  “whilst  Juba  must  carry  that 
tiresome  Little  Dog  with  us  to  the  white  house  across  the 
road.” 

Here  they  passed  the  night,  but  Aunt  Ellen  would  not  go 
to  bed  till  her  Little  Dog’s  leg  was  dressed  by  the  doctor. 
“  I  guess,”  said  Captain  Tobacco,  “  we  shall  make  but  a 
moderate  concern  of  this  Family  Coach  party!”  And  so 
Mr.  Wiggins  thought  when  the  bill  was  brought  in  for  repairs 
done  to  the  Family  Coach.  A  new  Axle-tree — Perch  mended 
— new  spokes  to  the  Wheel — the  Box  repaired — the  Rumble- 
tumble  put  in  order— new  hinges  for  the  Doors — new  glasses 
for  the  Windows — mending  the  Steps — making  good  the 
Springs — oil  for  the  Horses’  knees— a  new  lash  to  the  Whip 
— mending  the  Reins — and  a  doctor  to  pay  for  attending 
the  poor  Little  Dog! 

The  Family  Coach  was  once  more  in  travelling  order. 
The  Steps  were  let  down,  and  the  party  took  their  seats 
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inside,  Coachee  mounted  the  Box,  and  again  took  the  Reins 
in  his  hand,  he  cracked  his  Whip,  and  the  old  Family 
Coach  was  whirled  along.  No  farther  accident  occurred, 
and  they  reached  Richmond  in  safety.  “  Oh,  my !  ” 
cried  Harry,  when  he  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  Richmond 
Park  from  his  seat  on  the  Box.  “  Oh,  la  !  ”  said  Miss  j 
Jemima,  “how  pretty  !”  The  ladies  looked  out  of  the  front  ] 
Windows,  the  Captain  stretched  himself  as  far  as  he  could  ! 
out  of  the  side  Window,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggins  squeezed  > 
their  heads  together  out  of  the  opposite  Window.  Black 
Juba  and  Chloe  stared  with  all  their  eyes  from  the  top  of 
the  Rumble-tumble,  and  Coachee  could  hardly  keep  on  his 
Box  for  delight.  The  noise  of  the  Wheels  frightened  the  Little 
Dog,  who  again  set  out  barking  with  all  his  might.  “  Keep 
that  little  brute  quiet,  will  you,  Coachman,”  said  Mjr.  Wiggins 
in  an  angry  voice.  “  My  dear  Little  Dog  is  not  a  brute,  Mr. 
Wiggins,”  replied  Aunt  Ellen,  and  she  was  going  on  to  praise 
him,  but  the  magnificent  view  before  them  soon  made  them 
all  forget  both  the  Little  Dog  and  the  Family  Coach.  The 
Coachman  forgot  that  he  held  the  Whip  and  Rein's,  or  to 
trouble  his  head  about  the  Horses,  and  whilst  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  looking  in  wonder  and  admiration  with 
their  eyes  and  ears  and  mouths  wide  open,  a  sudden  and 
violent  squall  of  wind  came — and  blew  the  Family  Coach 
completely  topsy  turvy  !  ( Now  read  quickly .)  Box,  Rumble- 
tumble,  Wheels,  Axle-tree,  Perch,  Springs,  Steps,  Doors  and 
Windows,  Horses,  Reins,  Whip  and  all,  the  poor,  dear  little 
troublesome  Dog  included,  all,  in  fact,  went  rolling  down  the 
side  of  the  hill  into  the  river  Thames.  Luckily  for  the  Coach¬ 
man  he  saved  himself  by  jumping  off  the  Box  just  as  he  felt 
the  Horses  pulling  the  Reins  out  of  his  hand. 

“  Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish !  ”  said  Mr.  Wiggins  ;  “  how 
on  earth  are  we  to  get  home  again  without  the  Family 
COACH  ?  But  it  was  lucky  we  got  out  of  it  when  we  did.” 
Aunt  Ellen,  as  usual,  seemed  to  think  much  more  of  the  loss 
-of  her  dear  Little  Dog  than  of  anything  else.  “  Well,  it 
can’t  be  helped,  I  guess,”  said  Captain  Tobacco.  “And  what 
can’t  be  cured  must  be  endured,”  added  Mrs.  Wiggins, 
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philosophically.  “  We  must  e’en  walk  to  the  inn,”  said  Mr. 
Wiggins,  “and  try  to  find  some  other  conveyance — Horses 
are  certainly  to  be  had.”  “  And  Wheels  too,  I  hope,”  said 
Miss  Jemima  pertly,  “for  I  can’t  ride  on  horseback,  for 
one.”  “  Before  we  go,”  said  Master  Harry,  “  do  let  us  see 
what’s  become  of  the  Family  Coach.”  They  all  looked  in 
vain  ;  nothing  of  it  was  to  be  seen  ;  but  to  Aunt  Ellen’s 
extreme  joy  she  saw  her  lost  darling  Little  Dog  !  “There’s 
my  dear  Little  Dog!”  cried  she  in  an  ecstasy,  as  the  trouble¬ 
some  little  creature  came  running  up  to  her.  And  now  the 
whole  party  set  off  on  foot  for  the  inn,  sorely  regretting,  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggins  do  to  this  very  day,  the  loss  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten,  commodious,  comfortable,  old  Family 
Coach. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  STAGE  COACH. 

This  game  is  similar  to  the  Family  Coach,  and  is  played 
in  the  same  manner,  except  that  there  is  no  printed  story  to 
it.  As  in  the  Family  Coach,  you  must  have  one  seat  less  than 
the  company  performing,  while  at  the  mention  of  the  words 
“  Stage  Coach”  all  must  change  places,  the  teller  of  the  story 
trying  to  obtain  one  for  himself ;  should  he  be  successful, 
the  person  losing  his  seat  must  continue  the  story  at  the 
point  left  off  at  by  the  last  speaker. 

The  dramatis  personce  must  represent  all  the  belongings  of  a 
Stage  Coach,  such  as  the  horses,  the  driver,  the  whip,  the 
guard,  his  horn,  the  fat  old  lady  inside-passenger,  the  thin  old 
gentleman  ditto,  the  highwayman  ;  every  player  taking  the 
name  of  one  of  these,  or  holding  him  or  herself  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  ownership,  and  to  act  up  to  it.  The  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  game  commences  telling  a  story  about  a  stage 
coach,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  which  should  be  as 
thrilling  as  the  narrator  can  make  it,  mention  will  naturally 
be  made  of  the  horses,  the  coach,  the  guard,  the  highwayman, 
etc.  Say  that  Jack  represents  the  bold,  horse-riding  robber ; 
when  the  story-teller  mentions  the  word  “highwayman,”  Jack 
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must  rise  from  his  chair,  turn  round  once,  and  sit  down  again. 
William,  who  answers  as  “guard,”  does  the  same  when 
“  guard”  is  mentioned  ;  and  so  does  Tom,  Bob,  and  Harry, 
let  them  be  horses,  or  inside-passengers,  or  what  they  will. 
We  give  some  idea  of  how  the  story  should  be  wound  up : 
“Well,  just  as  they  were  bowling  over  Highgate  Hill, 
and  the  Guard  (now,  William  !)  was  blowing  his  Horn 
(now,  Horn  !),  there  suddenly  darted  from  a  clump  of  trees  a 
man  on  horseback  (don’t  rise  yet,  Jack,  or  you  will  be  fined  ; 
the  word  highwayman  has  not  yet  been  mentioned),  it  was 
goggle-eyed  Dick,  the  Highwayma7i  {now.  Jack!).  ‘Your 
money,  or  your  lives  ! 3  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  whereon 
the  Coachman  reined  in  his  Horses ,  and  the  Guard ,  dropping 
his  Horn ,  took  from  the  hind  boot  of  the  Coach ,  a  horse- 
pistol  and  cocked  it,  while  the  Thin  inside-passenger  and 
the  Fat  old  lady  shrieked  in  alarm,  the  one  to  the  Coachman 
to  Whip  his  Horses ,  the  other  to  the  Guard  either  to  blow 
the  Highwaymart s  brains  out,  or  knock  him  off  his  horse 
with  his  Horn ,  causing  the  Coach  to  tremble  so  violently  that 
its  Axle-tree  gave  way,  and  down  it  came,  burying  the  High- 
waytnan  in  its  ruins  ;  but  not  at  all  hurting  either  the  Thin 
or  the  Fat  Passenger ,  or  the  Guard \  or  the  Coachman  j  the 
only  damage  done  being  the  breaking  of  the  Coachman3 s 
Whip ,  and  the  smashing  of  the  Guard3s  Horn.  And  all 
damage  being  repaired,  the  safe  arrival  at  its  destination  was 
announced  of  the  old  Stage  Coach.33 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  OLD  SOLDIER. 

Let  any  number  of  young  folks  form  a  party,  and  this 
game  may  be  made  a  source  of  much  amusement  for 
them  all.  One  of  the  party  is  appointed  director,  and  this 
director,  addressing  the  company,  says,  “  A  poor  Old  Soldier 
asks  your  assistance.  His  attire  is  ragged,  and  his  feet  bare. 
May  I  request  the  company  to  contribute  something  to  make 
him  comfortable?”  Then  turning  to  the  person  first  on  his  right 
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hand,  he  adds,  “And  now,  sir,  (or  miss,)  what  will  you 
please  to  bestow  on  my  poor  Old  Soldier?” 

[Each  of  the  company  is,  in  turn,  to  propose  to  give  him 
some  article  of  dress.  No  two  persons  can  give  the  same 
article,  and  the  words  yes,  no,  black ,  and  white ,  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  used  by  any  other  than  the  director.  For 
every  act  of  forgetfulness,  a  forfeit  is  incurred.] 


The  following  examples  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
game  should  be  conducted. 

Director.  Well,  Emily,  what  do  you  propose  giving  our 
poor  Old  Soldier  ? 

Emily.  I  will  give  him  a  coat. 

Dir.  Of  what  colour  do  you  intend  it  ? 

Emily.  Scarlet,  I  presume,  will  be  most  acceptable. 

Dir.  Do  you  not  think  blue  preferable  ? 

Emily.  Had  I  thought  so,  I  should  have  named  that 
colour. 

Dir.  Well,  then,  with  what  colour  shall  the  coat  be  turned 
up  ? 

Emily.  With  yellow,  if  you  please. 

Dir.  White  is  the  neatest ;  do  pray  let  it  be  turned  up 
with  white. 

Emily.  Since  you  are  so  partial  to -  that  colour,  let 

it  be  so. 

Charles.  A  hair-breadth  escape  that,  upon  my  word. 

Dir.  Shall  the  buttons  point  out  his  regiment? 

Emily.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  do  so. 

Dir.  Did  you  say  you  approved  of  it  ? 

Emily.  Yes;  surely  you  cannot  hear. 

Charles.  Bravo !  excellent !  A  forfeit  at  last. 

Dir.  We  have,  at  last,  completed  a  coat  for  the  Old  Sol¬ 
dier.  I  must  now  see  who  else  will  give  something  ;  Fanny, 
what  can  you  afford  him  ? 

Fanny.  I  will  give  him  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Dir.  Of  what  colour  ? 

Fanny.  You  provoking  creature,  you  have  puzzled  me 
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already.  Oh  !  as  to  colour,  he  may  please  himself ;  I  dare 
say  he  will  prefer  the  colour  in  common  use. 

Dir.  Perhaps,  Edward,  you  will  give  a  pair  of  stockings  ? 

Edward.  Certainly,  I  have  no  objection. 

Dir.  Shall  they  be  blue,  white,  or  black  ? 

Edward.  Black  will  be  the  warmest,  I  think. 

Dir.  So  do  I  ;  but  you  must  pay  a  forfeit  for  black.  I 
must  now  see  what  the  rest  of  the  company,  one  at  a  time, 
will  give  to  our  poor  Old  Soldier,  till  he  is  completely 
equipped ;  by  which  time,  I  can  foresee,  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  forfeits. 

The  director  thus  appeals  to  each  in  turn.  When  they 
have  all  contributed  something,  the  game  concludes,  and  the 
forfeits  are  cried. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  TEN  BIRDS. 

The  company  sit  in  a  circle,  and  the  leader  of  the  game 
says,  “A  good  fat  hen;”  then  each  in  their  turn  repeat 
the  words.  The  leader  says,  “  Two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat 
hen,”  which  is  also  repeated  by  each  of  the  company 
separately ;  then  “  Three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks 
and  a  good  fat  hen;”  then  “Four  plump  partridges,  three 
squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen ;  ”  then 
“  Five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three  squeak¬ 
ing  wild  geese,  two  ducks  and  a  good  fat  hen ;  ”  then  “  Six 
long-legged  crows,  five,  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  par¬ 
tridges,  three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat 
hen then  “  Seven  green  parrots,  six  long-legged  crows,  five 
pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three  squeaking  wild 
geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen  then  “  Eight  screech¬ 
ing  owls,  seven  green  parrots,  six  long-legged  crows,  five 
pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three  squeaking  wild 
geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen  ;  ”  then  “Nine  ugly 
buzzards,  eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots,  six  long- 
legged  crows,  five  pouting  pigeons,  four  plump  partridges, 
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three  squeaking  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen  ;  ” 
then  “  Ten  bald  eagles,  nine  ugly  buzzards,  eight  screeching 
owls,  seven  green  parrots,  six  long-legged  crows,  five  pouting 
pigeons,  four  plump  partridges,  three  squeaking  wild  geese, 
two  ducks,  and  a  good  fat  hen.”  The  player  must  repeat  all 
this  separately  after  the  leader,  and  if  any  omissions  or  mis¬ 
takes  are  made,  a  forfeit  must  be  paid. 


THE  GAME  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 

To  conduct  this  game  in  a  proper  manner,  the  company 
should  be  seated  in  a  circle,  a  lady  and  gentleman  alternately. 
A  lady  begins  by  proposing  a  question  to  her  right-hand 
neighbour,  to  which  he  must  reply  by  a  word  of  one  syllable , 
or  he  incurs  a  forfeit  for  each  extra  syllable. 


i si.  Lady.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  ask  if  you  love  music  ? 

i si.  Gent.  Yes.  [He  then  questions  the  lady  on  his 
right.\  Pray,  madam,  what  wood  do  you  think  the  best  for 
making  loggerheads  ? 

2nd.  Lady.  Oak.  Pray,  sir,  who  thinks  himself  the  best 
and  cleverest  man  in  the  world  ? 

2nd.  Gent.  I.  Tell  me,  Mary,  do  you  like  cold  weather? 

3 rd.  Lady.  No.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  think 
prosper  most  in  the  world  ? 

3 rd.  Gent.  Fools.  Have  you  much  of  the  flint  in  your 
composition  ? 

4 th.  Lady.  None.  Pray,  sir,  are  you  not  romantic? 

4 th.  Gent.  Yes.  But  which  is  the  handsomest,  you  or 
me  ? 


5  th.  Lady.  Me.  What  sort  of  a  girl  do  you  think  I  am  ? 
5 th.  Gent.  Mad.  Do  you  like  red  or  white  wine  best? 
6th.  Lady.  Red.  Now,  Edward,  are  you  fond  of  sugar¬ 


plums  ? 


6th.  Gent.  Rather.  “  Bravo  !  ”  cried  several  little  voices 
at  once,  “Edward  has  a  forfeit  already,  for  he  answered 
rather  to  the  question,  and  it  is  a  word  of  more  thaii  one 
syllable I 
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A  forfeit  is  also  incurred  whenever  the  question  or  answer 
once  made  is  repeated. 

In  this  manner  the  game  is  continued,  until  enough  forfeits 
are  collected  to  be  cried,  or  a  fresh  game  is  started. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  SEA  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

The  players  seat  themselves  in  a  circle,  leaving  out  one  of 
their  number,  who  represents  the  “  Sea.”  Each  person  having 
assumed  the  name  of  some  fish,  the  “  Sea”  walks  slowly  round 
outside  the  ring,  calling  her  companions  one  after  another 
by  the  titles  they  have  adopted.  Each  one,  on  hearing  her 
name  pronounced,  rises  and  follows  the  “  Sea.”  When  all 
have  thus  left  their  seats,  the  “  Sea”  begins  to  run  about,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “The  Sea  is  troubled!  the  Sea  is  troubled  !”  and 
suddenly  seats  herself,  an  example  immediately  followed  by 
her  companions.  The  one  who  fails  to  secure  a  chair, 
becomes  the  “  Sea,”  and  continues  the  game  as  before. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  FIVE  VOWELS. 

This  game  is  rather  an  exercise  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body ;  but  if  conducted  with  ability,  will  yield  both  mirth  and 
entertainment.  The  rules  for  playing  it  are  simply  these : 
the  company  question  each  other  alternately,  and  the  answers 
given  should  be  brief,  suitable,  and  prompt ;  but  must  not 
include  the  vowel  interdicted  by  the  person  demanding  the 
answer. 

Amelia.  Charles,  do  you  love  apples?  Answer  without  A. 

Charles.  Yes;  I  like,  them  much.  Are  you  fond  of 
dancing,  Emily  ?  Answer  me  without  an  E. 

EMILY.  Oh  !  what  a  difficult  task  !  I  was  always  partial 
to  it.  Frederick,  with  whom  did  you  ride  out  yesterday? 
Answer  me  without  an  E. 

Frederick.  With  my  father.  Do  you - . 
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Emily.  A  forfeit  for  “  father,”  before  you  proceed. 

Frederick.  Well,  Sophia,  how  long  will  it  be  before  you 
return  to  school  ?  Answer  me  without  an  I. 

Sophia.  About  three  weeks.  Now  tell  me,  Henry,  do  you 
like  forfeits  ?  Answer  me  without  an  O. 

Henry.  I  am  much  pleased  with  them,  when  they  pro¬ 
duce  many  fines. 

Clara.  But  a  forfeit  before  you  go  further,  if  you  please, 
for  the  word  “produce.” 

Henry.  Tell  me,  Maria,  how  many  brothers  have  you  ? 
Answer  me  without  using  the  letter  U. 

Maria.  Less  than  six  by  two. 

Henry.  You  cunning  gipsy  !  I  did  not  think  you  could 
possibly  have  avoided  the  snare  I  laid  for  you. 

Emily.  We  will  go  round  once  more ;  and  by  that  time 
we  shall  have  forfeits  enough. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  GIANTESS. 

Although  scarcely  a  game,  much  amusement  may  be 
caused  in  a  large  company  by  performing  the  following  : — 

A  tall  young  gentleman  is  dressed  in  a  petticoat.  Then  a  large 
umbrella  is  covered  over  with  a  gown  and  cloak  ;  a  ball  for  a 
head  is  tied  on  the  point  of  the  stick  above  the  dress,  and  a 
bonnet  and  thick  veil  put  on  it.  The  umbrella  is  partially 
opened,  so  that  its  sticks  set  out  the  dress  and  cloak  as  a 
crinoline  does.  The  gentleman  gets  under  it,  and,  holding 
the  handle  up  as  high  as  he  can  grasp  it,  appears  like  a  gigan¬ 
tic  woman.  Somebody  knocks  at  the  hall  door  to  pretend 
that  there  is  an  arrival ;  and  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  the 
footman  is  to  open  the  drawing-room  door  and  announce, 
“Miss  Tiny  Littlegirl.”  The  giantess  then  walks  into  the 
drawing-room,  to  the  amazement  of  the  company,  bows,  etc. 
It  has  a  good  effect  to  enter  holding  the  umbrella  handle 
naturally,  and  then  to  raise  it  by  degrees,  which  will  give  a 
comical  appearance  of  growth.  We  have  seen  the  giantess 
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thus  appear  to  rise  till  she  peered  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  pictures  in  the  room.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  funny. 
She  may  talk  to  the  company  also,  bending  her  head  down 
towards  them,  and  speaking  in  a  shrill  tone  of  voice. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  WILD  BEAST  SHOW. 

A  SCREEN  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  room ;  behind  it 
is  placed  a  mirror  and  a  light.  The  showman  stands  before 
the  scene  and  offers  to  exhibit  his  wild  animals  to  any  person 
who  will  promise  not  to  describe  what  he  has  seen,  when  he 
comes  out.  Then  the  person  who  gives  the  promise  and 
demands  admittance  is  asked  what  animal  he  wishes  to  see. 
On  his  naming  one,  the  showman  proceeds  to  describe  it.  The 
description  should  be  very  witty,  and  should  have  some 
application  (either  complimentary  or  satirical)  to  the  person 
who  wishes  to  see  the  show.  The  person  is  then  admitted 
and  is  shown  himself  in  the  looking-glass. 


THE  GAME  OF  TRUSSED  FOWLS. 

Two  boys  having  seated  themselves  on  the  floor,  are  trussed 
by  their  playmates ;  that  is  to  say,  each  boy  has  his  wrists 
tied  together  with  a  handkerchief,  and  his  legs  secured  just 
above  the  ankles  with  another ;  his  arms  are  then  passed  over 
his  knees,  and  a  broomstick  is  pushed  over  one  arm,  under 
both  knees,  and  out  again  over  the  other  arm.  The  “trussed 
fowls  ”  are  now  carried  into  the  centre  of  the  room  and  placed 
opposite  each  other,  with  their  toes  just  touching.  The  fun 
now  begins,  as  each  fowl  endeavours,  with  the  aid  of  his  toes, 
to  turn  his  antagonist  over  on  his  back  or  side,  and  the  one 
who  can  succeed  in  doing  this  wins  the  game.  It  frequently 
happens  that  both  players  turn  over  together,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  spectators. 
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THE  GAME  OF  BIRDS,  BEASTS,  AND  FISHES. 

This  game  is  played  thus,  and  can  be  played  by  any 
number  of  players.  The  director  having  procured  a  slate  and 
pencil,  puts  down  the  name  of  some  animal,  bird  or  fish,  thus: 
— H  +  +  +  a.  tie  then  states  that  what  he  has  written 
stands  for  a  beasts  name,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  which 
are  h  and  a,  with  three  letters  between,  represented  by  the 
crosses. 

“Let’s  see,”  replied  Tom,  scratching  his  head,  “I  know — 
hare.” 

The  director.  “You  muff!  There  are  only  four  letters  in 
hare  and  fwe  in  this  word.  Try  again — mind:  you  only 
have  three  guesses,  so  look  out.” 

Tom  wondered  again  for  a  minute,  and  then  suddenly 
blurted  out,  “I  know — horse.” 

“Wrong  again,”  replied  Harry,  “the  last  letter  of  horse  is 
e  and  not  a.  Now  be  careful,  Tom,  for  this  is  your  last 
turn.” 

Again  Tom  scratched  his  head,  bit  his  fingers,  and  after 
meditating  for  at  least  two  minutes  and  a  half,  shouted  out,  in 
a  moment  of  inspiration — “Hyena!” 

As  he  was  right,  it  now  became  his  turn  to  put  down  a 
name.  So  he  wrote  on  the  slate  S  +  +  +  +  +  w,  at  the 
same  time  telling  Harry  it  was  a  bird,  for,  according  to  the 
rules  of  this  game,  you  must  say  whether  this  name  repre¬ 
sents  a  beast,  a  fish,  a  bird,  an  insect,  or  a  reptile. 

Harry  guessed  “  Sparrow !”  and  the  game  is  thus  continued. 


THE  GAME  OF  “THEY  CAN  DO  LITTLE  WHO 
CANNOT  DO  THIS,  THIS,  THIS.” 

This  game  is  played  thus  :  —  The  party  seat  themselves 
in  a  circle,  or  round  the  fire  ;  the  first  person  then  takes  a 
stick  in  the  right  hand,  and,  knocking  the  floor,  says,  “  They 
can  do  little  who  cannot  do  this,  this,  this.”  Then  passing 
the  stick  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand,  presents  it  to  the 
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next  person.  The  little  folks  think  the  catch  is  in  the  number 
of  knocks,  or  in  the  words  spoken,  when  it  is  merely  in 
taking  the  stick  in  the  right  hand,  and  passing  it  with  the 
left  hand  to  the  next  person.  A  forfeit  must  be  paid  for 
each  mistake. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  MOUSE  IN  MASTER’S 
BARN. 

WORDS  and  movements  must  be  watched  in  this  game. 
The  player  begins  by  asking  a  confederate,  “  Have  you  seen 
the  Mouse  in  Master’s  Barn  ?  ”  She  replies,  “  Yes,  I  have 
seen  the  Mouse  in  Master’s  Barn.”  Do  you  know  what 
the  Mouse  does?”  “Yes,  I  know  what  the  Mouse  does.” 
“Can  you  eat  what  the  Mouse  eats?”  The  confederate 
repeats  the  words,  substituting,  “  Yes  /”  for  “  Do  you  ”  in 
each  sentence,  and  shuts  her  eyes  at  each  answer.  The 
questioner  then  goes  on  to  another,  who  is  not  in  the  secret, 
and  she  probably  omits  either  the  word  yes,  or  to  close  her 
eyes.  These  two  things  form  the  secret  of  the  game,  and, 
unless  observed,  a  forfeit  is  the  consequence. 


THE  GAME  OF  MALAGA  RAISINS. 

The  game  is  very  amusing,  and  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
in  a  large  number  of  forfeits  for  the  director  to  cry  at  the 
end  of  the  evening.  The  catch  is  caused  by  the  director 
coughing ,  or  7naking  a  noise  with  his  throat ,  before  he  says 
the  sentence,  which  all  the  company  must  repeat  after  him, 
one  at  a  time.  Thus,  the  party  having  all  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle,  the  director  says,  “  H-e-m  ( here  makmg  a  noise 
in  his  throat ),  Malaga  raisins  are  very  good  raisins,  but 
Valencias  are  better.”  The  young  lady  or  gentleman  sitting 
second  is  almost  sure  to  say,  “  Malaga  raisins  are  very  good 
raisins,  but  Valencias  are  better.”  Of  course  incurring  a 
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forfeit  through  not  saying  “  H-e-m  ”  {or  making  a  noise  in 
the  throat)  like  the  director.  So  soon  as  any  one  of  the 
party  has  repeated  the  sentence,  if  the  little  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  leaves  out  the  “Hem,”  the  director  says,  “Edward,  or 
Fanny,  (or  whoever  it  may  be,)  you  have  said  wrong, — a 
forfeit !  ”  but  must  not  tell  him  how  he  has  said  wrong  ;  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  next.  The  third,  fourth,  and  almost 
all  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  played 
this  game  before,  are  almost  sure  to  leave  out  the  “  Hem,” 
and  thus  incur  a  forfeit  each,  as  often  as  the  game  goes 
round  ;  it  makes  the  game  more  amusing  even,  if  one  or  two 
of  the  number  do  know  the  trick,  as  to  those  not  in  the 
secret  it  seems  the  more  puzzling  that  others  should  do  it 
correctly  and  they  not.  And  it  is  very  good  fun  to  see 
the  many  ways  each  pronounce  the  words ;  thinking  they 
have  to  pay  a  forfeit  through  not  pronouncing  them  pro¬ 
perly.  When  it  has  passed  round  three  or  four  times,  and 
a  good  many  forfeits  collected,  then,  and  not  before,  the 
director  can  tell  them  in  what  way  they  have  incurred  so 
many  forfeits. 


THE  GAME  OF  EVASION. 


This  amusement  is  of  an  intellectual  character,  and  con¬ 
sists  in  a  number  of  questions  being  addressed  to  the 
company,  alternately,  by  the  director  of  the  game,  or  by 
themselves  to  each  other ;  to  every  one  of  which 
questions,  evasive  or  indirect  answers  must  always  be 
given ,  and  never  a  direct  affirmative  or  negative,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  forfeit ;  for  instance  : — 

Director.  I  proclaim,  that  no  question  from  this  time 
be  answered  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative. 

Edward.  Does  your  injunction  extend  to  every  question 
that  may  be  proposed  from  this  moment  ? 

Director.  Yes,  to  every  question. 

Edward.  Then  please  to  pay  a  forfeit  for  your  "  yes.” 
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Director.  Oh  !  you  cunning  rogue  !  you  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  me ;  but  you  shall  not  escape,  if  I  can  help  it  :  per¬ 
haps  you  have  played  the  game  before  ? 

Edward.  Perhaps  I  have. 

Francis.  Is  it  necessary,  as  in  the  Old  Soldier,  to  avoid 
the  words  yes  and  no  ? 

Director.  Must  not  an  answer  including  either  of  these 
words  be  a  direct  one  ? 

Francis.  Then  these  words  are  altogether  prohibited? 

Director.  Certainly,  except  when  used  evasively. 

Edward.  A  forfeit !  a  forfeit  !  and  at  your  own  game 
too  ;  I  fear  your  thoughts  were  rather  engaged  :  was  not 
that  the  case  ? 

Director.  Yes,  indeed  !  I  was  thinking  of - . 

Edward.  Another  forfeit,  as  I  live  !  Is  not  our  director 
very  absent,  Fanny? 

Fanny.  She  really  is;  and  I  shall  take  warning  from  her 
example,  and  avoid  falling  into  the  snare. 

Edward.  But  first  a  forfeit  for  “  she  really  is/’  Oh  ! 
poor  Fanny ! 

Director.  Which  do  your  prefer,  Maria,  music  or 
drawing  ? 

Maria.  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  to  which  to  give  the 
preference. 

Director.  Experience,  I  perceive,  has  made  you  wary ; 
you  do  not,  however,  expect  to  escape,  I  suppose  ? 

Maria.  I  only  hope  to  do  so. 

Director.  Have  you  been  to  the  theatre,  Sophia, 
lately  ? 

Sophia.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  I  last  week 
informed  you  of  my  having  seen  the  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Director.  Well,  and  how  did  you  like  it? 

Sophia.  No  one,  I  think,  possessing  a  taste  for  dramatic 
representations,  can  witness  the  performance  of  any  of 
Shakespere’s  plays  without  feeling  truly  gratified.  But  did 
not  I  hear  the  bell  ring  ? 

Edward.  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  not  supper-time  yet. 
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Sophia.  How  happy  I  am  to  call  on  Edward  for  a  for¬ 
feit  !  are  you  not  glad,  Maria,  that  he  is  bit  at  last  ? 

Maria.  Yes,  that  I  am ;  how  silly  he  was  to  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  so  easily  caught ! 

Director.  As  Maria  is  so  much  wiser,  she  certainly 
cannot  mind  paying  a  forfeit  for  her  “Yes,  that  I  am  !” 

The  director  continues  the  game  in  this  manner  until 
enough  forfeits  have  been  collected. 


THE  GAME  OF  EARTH,  AIR,  FIRE,  AND  WATER. 

In  this  game  the  party  sit  in  a  circle  ;  one  throws  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  at  another,  and  calls  out  Air !  The  person  whom 
the  handkerchief  hits  must  call  Eagle,  Vulture,  Lark,  Sea- 
Mew,  Partridge,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  or  some  other  bird 
belonging  to  the  air,  before  the  caller  can  count  ten,  which 
he  does  in  a  loud  voice,  and  as  fast  as  possible.  If  a 
creature  who  does  not  live  in  the  air  is  named,  or  if  the 
person  fails  to  speak  quick  enough,  a  forfeit  must  be  paid. 
The  person  who  catches  the  handkerchief  throws  it  to  another, 
in  turn,  and  calls  out  Earth  /  The  person  who  is  hit  must 
call  out  Elephant,  Horse,  Dog,  Cat,  Mouse,  Guinea  Pig,  Ox, 
or  any  other  creature  which  lives  upon  the  earth,  in  the  same 
space  of  time  as  allowed  before.  Then  throw  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  another,  and  call  out  Water  !  The  one  who  catches 
the  handkerchief  observes  the  same  rules  as  the  preceding, 
and  is  liable  to  the  same  forfeits,  unless  they  call  out  im¬ 
mediately,  Trout,  Mackerel,  Herring,  Sole,  or  the  name  of 
some  fish  that  lives  in  the  water.  Any  one  who  men¬ 
tions  a  bird,  beast,  or  fish  twice  is  likewise  liable  to  a  forfeit. 
If  any  player  calls  Fire!  every  one  must  keep  silence, 
because  no  creature  lives  in  that  element. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  HUNTSMAN. 

This  game  is  one  of  the  liveliest  winter  evening’s  pastimes 
that  can  be  imagined.  It  may  be  played  by  any  number  of 
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persons  above  four.  One  of  the  players  is  styled  the  “  Hunts¬ 
man, and  the  others  must  be  called  after  the  different  parts 
of  the  dress  or  accoutrements  of  a  sportsman  :  thus,  one  is 
the  coat,  another  the  hat,  whilst  the  shot,  shot-belt,  powder, 
powder-flask,  dog,  and  gun,  and  every  other  appurtenance 
belonging  to  a  huntsman,  has  its  representative.  As  many 
chairs  as  there  are  players,  excluding  the  huntsman,  should 
next  be  ranged  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  and  all  the  players 
must  then  seat  themselves  ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the 
huntsman  walks  round  the  sitters,  and  calls  out  the  assumed 
name  of  one  of  them  ;  for  instance,  “  Gun  !  ”  when  that 
player  immediately  gets  up,  and  takes  hold  of  the  coat- 
skirts  of  the  huntsman,  who  continues  his  walk,  and  calls 
out  the  others  one  by  one.  Each  must  take  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  the  player  before  him,  and  when  they  are  all  summoned, 
the  huntsman  sets  off  running  round  the  chairs  as  fast  as  he 
can,  the  other  players  holding  on  and  running  after  him. 
When  he  has  run  round  two  or  three  times,  he  shouts  out 
“  Bang  !  ”  and  immediately  sits  down  on  one  of  the  chairs, 
leaving  his  followers  to  scramble  to  the  other  seats  as  they 
best  can.  Of  course  one  must  be  left  standing,  there  being 
one  chair  less  than  the  number  of  players,  and  the  player 
so  left  must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  huntsman  is  not  changed 
throughout  the  game  unless  he  gets  tired  of  his  post. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  FLOUR  MERCHANT. 


The  one  who  personates  the  flour  merchant  will  try  every 
way  to  dispose  of  his  stock  of  flour,  by  asking  question  after 
question  of  the  others,  who  must,  in  their  answers,  be  careful 
not  to  use  these  word — flour ,  /,  yes,  or  no ;  as  they  are  for¬ 
bidden,  and  the  one  who  is  caught  using  them  will  have  to 
pay  a  forfeit. 


The  flour  merchant  must  persevere  in  his  endeavours  to 
make  the  players  use  one  of  the  interdicted  words.  For 
instance  : — 
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“Do  you  wish  any  flour  to-day  ?  ” 

“  There  is  none  required.” 

“  But  you  will  soon  want  it ;  let  me  persuade  you  to  take 
some.” 

“  That  is  impossible.” 

“  Why  so  ?  It  is  the  very  best  of  flour  ;  just  look  at  it ;  it 
is  so  very  fine  and  white.” 

“The  quality  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.” 

“But  it  will  make  such  good,  sweet  bread.  Do  take 
some.” 

“  You  have  had  my  answer.” 

“  Have  I  ?  I  must  have  forgotten  it.  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“  My  answer  was,  decidedly  not  any.” 

“  But,  madam,  consider ;  it  is  a  very  reasonable  price.” 

“  I  will  not  take  any.” 

The  flour  merchant  having  succeeded  in  making  her  say 
“  I,”  proceeds  to  the  next  one. 


THE  GAME  OF  “HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  IT?” 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  amusing  game.  It  may  be 
played  by  any  number  of  persons.  The  company  being 
seated,  one  of  the  party,  called  the  “  Stock,”  is  sent  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  company  then  agree  upon  some  word 
which  will  bear  more  than  one  meaning.  When  the  stock 
comes  back,  he  or  she  asks  each  of  the  company  in  succes¬ 
sion,  “  How  do  you  like  it  ?  ”  One  answers,  “  I  like  it  hot 
another,  “  I  like  it  cold  ;  ”  another,  “  I  like  it  old  ;  ”  another, 
“  I  like  it  new.”  He  then  asks  the  company  in  succession 
again,  “  When  do  you  like  it  ?  ”  One  says,  “  At  all  times  ;  ” 
another,  “  Very  seldom  ;  ”  a  third,  “  At  dinner  ;  ”  a  fourth, 
“  On  the  water  ;  ”  a  fifth,  “On  the  land,”  etc.  Lastly,  the 
stock  goes  round  and  asks,  “  Where  would  you  put  it  ?  ”  One 
says,  “  I  would  put  it  up  the  chimney  ;  ”  another,  “  I  would 
throw  it  down  a  well ;”  a  third,  “  I  would  hang  it  on  a  tree;” 
a  fourth,  “  I  would  put  it  in  a  pudding.”  From  these  answers 
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a  witty  person  may  or  may  not  guess  the  word  chosen  ;  but 
should  they  be  unable  to  do  so,  he  or  she  has  to  pay  a  forfeit. 
Many  words  might  be  chosen  for  the  game,  such  as — 

Aunt  and  ant.  Rain  and  rein. 

Plane  and  plain.  Vice,  a  tool ;  and  vice,  a  crime. 

Key,  of  a  door  ;  and  quay,  a  place  for  ships.  . 


THE  GAME  OF  CROSS  PURPOSES. 

This  is  another  very  entertaining  game. 

One  player  goes  round  among  the  circle  and  whispers  in 
each  one’s  ear  an  answer  he  is  to  make  to  the  next  player, 
who  comes  after  him  asking  questions.  F or  instance,  Charles 
goes  round  to  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 

To  No.  1  he  whispers — “  Hot,  sweet,  and  strong.” 

To  No.  2,  “  With  pepper  and  vinegar.” 

To  No.  3,  “With  my  best  love.” 

To  No.  4,  “  No,  indeed.” 

And  to  the  whole  circle  an  answer  of  some  kind. 

Jane  comes  after  Charles,  to  ask  any  questions  her  own 
wit,  we  will,  suppose,  may  suggest. 

She  asks  No.  1,  “What  kind  of  a  week  have  you  passed  ?” 

No.  1,  “Hot,  sweet,  and  strong.” 

To  No.  2,  “  Shall  you  ever  marry'?” 

No.  2,  “  With  pepper  and  vinegar.” 

To  No.  3,  “How  will  you  keep  house  on  these?” 

No.  3,  “  With  my  best  love.” 

To  No.  4,  “  Do  you  love  me  ?  ” 

No.  4,  “  No,  indeed  !  ” 

Much  amusement  is  made  by  the  total  variance  of  the 
questions  and  answers,  and  sometimes  a  very  hard  blow  is 
administered  to  some  of  the  company,  but*  of  course,  no 
offence  should  be  taken. 


* 
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THE  GAME  OF  THE  HORNED  AMBASSADOR. 

This  is  a  game  which,  if  played  with  spirit,  creates  much 
merriment.  It  is  played  in  this  way  : — 

A  number  of  papers,  twisted  like  a  taper,  are  all  the 
materials  necessary.  The  first  player  turns  to  the  person 
on  his  left  hand,  and,  with  a  bow,  says — “Good  morning, 
Royal  Ambassador,  always  royal ;  I,  the  Royal  Ambassador, 
always  royal,  come  from  his  Royal  Majesty  (pointing  to  his 
neighbour  on  his  right,  who  must  bow),  always  royal,  to  tell 
you  he  has  an  eagle  with  a  golden  beak.” 

The  second  player  must  repeat  this  to  his  left-hand  neigh¬ 
bour  exactly  word  for  word  as  he  hears  it,  adding  brazen 
claws.  If  he  leaves  out  a  word,  or  makes  any  mistake,  he 
must  have  one  of  the  papers  twisted  into  his  hair.  Then  he 
becomes  a  one-horned  ambassador,  and  must  call  himself 
so,  instead  of  royal. 

For  instance,  No.  i  says  : — 

“  Good  morning,  Royal  Ambassador,  always  royal ;  I,  the 
Royal  Ambassador,  always  royal,  come  from  his  Royal 
Majesty,  always  royal,  to  tell  you  that  he  has  an  eagle  with  a 
golden  beak.” 

No.  2,  “  Good  morning,  Royal  Ambassador,  always  royal; 

I,  the  Royal  Ambassador,  come  from - .” 

Having  left  out  always  royal  after  his  own  name,  No.  2  is 
horned,  and  says — “  Good,  etc.  ;  I,  a  One-horned  Ambas¬ 
sador,  always  one-horned,  come  from  his  Royal,”  etc. 

When  his  neighbour  has  gone  on,  he  must  add  diamond 
eyes  to  the  eagle — each  player  must  add  something  to  the 
eagle — and  he  must  say  he  comes .  from  his  One-horned 
Majesty,  instead  of  his  Royal  Majesty. 

By  this  time  a  good  many  of  the  party  will  be  well  horned; 
and  as  every  horn  incurs  a  forfeit,  the  game  may  cease  until 
they  are  redeemed.  Sometimes  the  ambassador  becomes 
seven  or  eight-horned  before  the  game  is  over. 
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THE  GAME  OF  MY  LADY’S  TOILET. 

Each  having  taken  the  name  of  some  article  of  dress, 
chairs  are  placed  for  all  the  party  but  one,  so  as  to  leave  one 
chair  too  few.  They  all  sit  down  but  one,  who  is  called  the 
“  Lady’s  Maid,”  and  stands  in  the  centre.  She  then  calls  out 
“  My  lady’s  up  and  wants  her  shoes,”  when  the  one  who  has 
taken  that  name  jumps  up  and  calls  “  Shoes  !  ”  sitting  down 
directly.  If  any  one  does  not  rise  as  soon  as  called,  a 
forfeit  is  incurred.  Sometimes  she  says,  “  My  lady  wants  her 
whole  toilet,”  then  every  one  must  jump  up  and  change  chairs, 
and  as  there  is  a  chair  too  few,  of  course  it  occasions  a 
scramble,  and  whoever  is  left  standing  must  be  lady’s  maid, 
and  call  to  the  others  as  before. 


THE  GAME  OF  CONSEQUENCES. 

This  game  requires  paper  and  pencils,  and  each  one  is  to 
write  according  to  the  directions  which  are  given  by  the 
leader.  The  first  one  is  told  to  write  one  or  more  terms 
descriptive  of  a  gentleman,  who  does  so,  and  then  folds 
down  the  paper  so  as  to  conceal  what  is  written,  and  hands 
it  to  the  next  one,  who,  after  receiving  the  order,  writes,  folds 
the  paper  down  as  before,  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next  one, 
and  so  on,  until  the  directions  are  exhausted.  The  leader 
then  reads  the  contents  of  the  sheet  aloud,  which,  from  its 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities,  will  cause  much  amusement. 

Let  us  suppose  these  to  be  the  directions  of  the  one  acting 
as  leader  : — 

“  Begin  by  writing  a  term  descriptive  of  a  gentleman.” 

“  A  gentleman’s  name  ;  some  one  you  know,  or  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  person.” 

“  An  adjective  descriptive  of  a  lady.” 

“  A  lady’s  name.” 

“  Mention  a  place  and  describe  it.” 
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“  Write  down  some  date  or  period  of  time  when  a  thing 
might  happen." 

“  Put  a  speech  into  the  gentleman’s  mouth.” 

“  Make  the  lady  reply.” 

“  Tell  what  the  consequences  were.” 

'  “And  what"  the  world  said  of  it.” 

The  paper  being  opened,  we  will  suppose  it  to  read  as 
follows : — 

“  The  modest  and  benevolent  Nena  Sahib  met  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  fascinating  Lola  Montez,  at  Tussaud’s  Waxwork,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1862.  He  said,  ‘  Dearest,  I  adore  you,’ 
and  she  replied,  ‘  I’m  very  fond  of  it.’  The  consequences 
were,  that  they  were  married,  and  the  world  said,  1  All’s 
well  that  ends  well.’  ” 


THE  BOUQUET. 

Each  player  composes  in  turn  a  bouquet  of  three  different 
flowers,  which  are  to  be  named  aloud  to  the  conductor  of  the 
game.  The  conductor  writes  down  the  name  of  the  flowers, 
adding  to  each  the  name  of  a  person  in  the  company,  keep¬ 
ing  this  secret.  He  then  asks  the  player  what  he  or  she 
intends  doing  with  the  flowers,  and  whatever  is  replied,  the 
conductor  applies  to  the  three  persons  whose  names  he  has 
written,  thus  : — 


Conductor. 
three  flowers. 

Eliza  Alice. 
valley. 

Conductor. 
Eliza  Alice. 
Conductor. 
Eliza  Alice. 
Conductor. 
Eliza  Alice. 


Miss  Eliza  Alice,  be  so  kind  as  to  choose 

The  rose,  the  pink,  and  the  lily  of  the 

What  will  you  do  with  the  rose  ? 

I  will  put  it  in  water. 

And  the  pink  ? 

Throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

And  the  lily  of  the  valley  ? ' 

Wear  it  in  my  waistband. 
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Conductor.  Good;  you  have  put  Miss  Fish  in  water, 
thrown  Miss  Berry  out  of  the  window,  and  must  wear  Mr. 
Dawson  in  your  waistband. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  BIRDCATCHER. 

A  Birdcatcher  is  appointed.  He  forms  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  composed  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  company, 
seated  on  chairs.  Each  of  the  players  (exclusive  of  the 
Birdcatcher)  takes  the  name  of  a  bird — as  Eagle ,  Goose, 
Parrot,  Tom-tit,  Canary,  Wren ,  Duck ,  etc.  The  selection 
of  species  is  an  optional  matter,  with  one  exception — there 
must  be  an  Owl.  The  necessity  of  this  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  Birdcatcher  tells  a  story — introducing  the  names 
of  the  various  birds  as  often  as  possible.  Every  bird,  when 
his  name  is  mentioned,  must  immediately  utter  the  crow, 
screech,  chirrup,  or  splutter  peculiar  to  his  species,  with  the 
accuracy  usual  in  such  representations ;  the  slightest  delay 
or  mistake  to  be  punished  by  a  forfeit. 

So  long  as  the  owl  is  not  mentioned,  all  the  players 
sit  with  their  hands  before  them,  resting  on  their  knees. 

At  the  first  mention  of  his  name,  all  hands  (literally)  must 
get  up  and  hide  behind  their  owner's  backs,  to  avoid 
being  caught  by  the  Birdcatcher,  who  is  on  the  watch. 

If,  after  having  named  the  owl,  he  succeeds  in  seizing  a 
hand  not  yet  raised  from  the  owner’s  knee,  the  individual 
so  entrapped  pays  a  forfeit,  and  becomes  Birdcatcher  in  his 
turn,  his  name  and  position  in  the  aviary  being  taken  by  the 
late  official.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  players  are  too  quick 
for  him,  and  he  cannot  make  a  single  capture,  he  pays 
a  forfeit  and  continues  his  narrative.  The  birds,  at  the  first 
name  pronounced,  replace  their  hands  on  their  knees — not 
till  then. 

How  the  Owl  came  to  occupy  this  important  position,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  These,  however,  are  grave 
matters,  which  we  have  no  right  to  enquire  into.  We 
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should  remark,  by  the  way,  that  his  distinguished  attributes 
do  not  exempt  him  from  the  common  lot.  When  named 
by  the  Birdcatcher,  he  must  give  his  cry  as  well  as  the 
rest,  enjoying  no  more  immunity  from  the  usual  penalties 
than  the  merest  Tom- tit — which  is  consoling. 

When  the  Birdcatcher  names  “  All  the  birds  in  the  air] 
all  utter  their  respective  cries  at  once.  Any  bird  neglecting 
to  do  so,  or  forgetting  his  identity,  and  uttering  the  cry  of 
another  bird,  pays  a  forfeit, — as  must  the  Birdcatcher  him¬ 
self,  in  case  of  his  inadvertently  naming  a  bird  not  in  the 
collection. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  selection  of  birds  (with  the 
exception  of  the  owl)  is  purely  an  optional  matter.  The 
exact  sounds  to  be  uttered  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
ornithological  knowledge  and  imitative  powers  possessed  by 
the  player.  To  prevent  mistakes,  however,  it  will  be  as  well 
on  commencing  the  game,  for  each  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  thing  he  considers  a  fair  illustration  of  his  peculiar 
department  of  natural  history. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  available  birds,  with  their 
various  modes  of  expressing  themselves  : — 

The  Cock. — “  Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

The  Sparrow. — “  Chip,  chip !” 

The  Owl. — “To-whit,  to-whit,  to-whoo  !” 

The  TtJRKEY. — “  Gobble-obble-obble.  ” 

The  Canary. — “  Pretty  Dick.” 

The  Curlew.— “  Pe-wit,  pe-wit !” 

The  Magpie. — “Jack  wants  his  dinner!” 

The  Raven.— “Cro-a-ak!” 

The  Duck. — “Quack,  quack,  quack!” 

The  Goose.— “  Hiss-s-s !” 

The  Crow. — “Caw,  caw,  caw!” 

The  Parrot. — “  Pretty  Poll.” 

Considerable  amusement  may  be  excited  by  giving  the 
players  the  names  of  appropriate  birds.  For  instance,  the 
Duck  should  be  either  a  very  nice  young  lady,  or  a  gentle- 
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man  in  the  medical  profession.  A  gentleman  remarkable  for 
his  learning,  will  represent  the  Owl  adequately;  a  young 
lady  with  a  nice  voice  the  Nightingale  ;  a  talkative  individual 
the  Magpie ;  and  so  on. 

All  preliminaries  arranged,  the  Birdcatcher  commences 
something  like  the  following  : — 

“  I  went  out  the  other  morning  with  my  gun  and  nets  to 
catch  a  few  birds.  I  didn’t  intend  poaching,  much  less  rob¬ 
bing  a  farm-yard,  but  just  on  the  top  of  a  railing  I  saw  a 
young  Cock.  (‘  Cock-a-doodle-doo  P)  There  was  nobody 
looking,  and  I  couldn’t  resist  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden  up 
came  an  enormous  Turkey.  (‘  Gobble-obble-obble  P)  1  Oh, 
oh  ;’  said  I,  1  a  Turkey  !  (‘  Gobble-obble-obble P)  Well,  a 

Turkey,  (‘  Gobble-obble-obble  P)  is  worth  rather  more  than 
a  wretched  Sparrow,  (‘  Chip ,  chip  P)  and  there’s  more  to 
eat  on  it  than  on  a  Canary/  (‘  Pretty  Dick  /  ’)  And,  as  I’d 
made  up  my  mind  to  steal  a  COCK  ( 1  Cock-a-doodle-doo  P) 
why  not  a  Goose  (‘ Hiss-s-sP)  ora  Turkey?  (‘ Gobble- 
obble-obble! ’)  I  crept  up  to  him,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
rascally  Magpie  (‘  Jack  wants  his  dinner P)  flew  out  of  a 
bush,  making  such  an  abominable  noise  that  ALL  the  BIRDS 
IN  the  AIR — (general  cry ,  without  moving  the  hands) — took 
flight  at  once.  Off  went  the  Turkey  (‘  Gobble-obble-obble P) 
on  one  side,  and  the  Cock  (‘  Cock-a-doodle-doo  P )  on  the 
other,  scattering  a  complete  flock  of  Ducks.  (‘  Quack  / 
quack. n)  There  wasn’t  a  single  bird  in  sight,  except^ an  Owl. 
(‘  To-whit  /  to-whit!  to-whooP — All  hands  up.  A  forfeit 
given  either  by  the  unlucky  Birdcatcher ,  who  has  not  succeeded 
in  catching  a  hand,  or  by  a  bird  whose  hand  he  has  caught. 
In  either  case ,  he  who  remains ,  or  becomes ,  Birdcatcher  con¬ 
tinues )  .* — As  I  was  saying,  the  Owl  (‘To-whit  J  to-whit  /  to- 
whoo  P — all  hands  still  up)  suddenly  began  making  such  an 
extraordinary  noise,  no  doubt  thinking  himself  a  Nightingale 
( the  nightingale  sings , — all  hands  down  on  the  knees  immedi¬ 
ately.  Forfeits  from  those  too  late ,  or  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
replace  them)  that  all  the  birds  in  the  air  (general 
cry )  flocked  round  again  to  see  what  could  be  the  matter. 
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Up  came  the  Sparrow  (‘  Chip  !  chip!1)  the  Crow  (‘ Caw / 
caw!1)  the  Raven  (‘  Croak!1)  the  wild  Duck,  (‘Quack ! 
quack!1)  even  the  farmer’s  Parrot,  (‘ Pretty  Poll!1) — in  fact 
ALL  THE  BIRDS  IN  THE  FIELD  ( dead  silence).  ‘Oh  !  oh  !’ 
I  said,  ‘  now  I  shall  put  salt  on  some  of  your  feathered  inex¬ 
pressibles  when,  to  my  horror,  the  beast  of  an  Owl - ” 

(‘  To-whit !  to-whit !  to-whoo  P — All  hands  disappear  as 
before.  The  Birdcatcher  tries  to  catch  some  of  the  hands ,) 
etc. 


THE  GAME  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN. 

The  players  take  names  of  different  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
field,  such  as  Hare,  Rabbit,  Fox,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  Boar, 
Stag,  Wolf,  Lion,  etc. 

One  is  appointed  the  Sportsman,  and  makes  use  of  certain 
sporting  terms,  implements,  etc.,  connected  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  chase,  to  which,  when  named,  the 
different  heads  of  game  reply.  Thus,  when  he  says — The 
Gun ,  all  the  players  cry,  “Look  out  !  Look  out  !”  The 
Greyhound ,  the  Hare  says,  “Run,  Run!”  The  Terrier , 
the  Rabbit  says,  “To  earth  !  To  earth!”  The  Snare,  the 
Wolf  and  the  Fox  say,  “  Not  if  I  know  it !”  The  Nets ,  the 
Lion  and  all  the  birds  exclaim,  “  Don’t  you  wish  you  may 
get  it?”  A  Thicket ,  the  Boar  says,  “Mind  my  tusks!” 
The  Staghound,  the  Stag  says,  “  I  have  good  legs  !”  The 
Horn,  the  Stag  and  the  Fox  say,  “Be  alive!”  The  Bag, 
all  drop  their  heads  on  their  chests  as  if  killed — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Lion,  the  Stag,  and  the  Boar,  who  exclaim 
“  Who’s  afraid  ?”  Any  one  omitting  to  answer  to  their 
character  correctly,  has  to  pay  a  forfeit. 


THE  GAME  OF  TWENTY  QUESTIONS. 


This  is  a  pleasant  game  enough  for  winter  evenings,  and  is 
played  by  one  person  fixing  on  a  word  denoting  a  substance, 
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object,  etc. — substance  (for  the  purposes  of  the  game)  being 
unshapen  masses,  such  as  marble,  clay,  wood ;  objects 
having  both  shape  and  form.  Thus,  clay  is  a  substance, 
but  a  flower-pot  an  object;  marble  a  substance,  and  the 
chimney-piece  an  object,  and  so  forth.  The  others  try  to 
discover  it,  in  turn,  by  putting  questions,  of  which  twenty 
only  are  allowed,  the  answers  being  confined  to  “yes!”  and 
“no!”  with  the  exception  of  that  defining  whether  it  be 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  The  inquiries,  of  course,  will 
be  governed  by  the  answers  given  as  the  game  proceeds,  and 
must  depend  on  the  tact  of  the  questioner.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  any  rules  for  guidance ;  the  three  leading  questions, 
however,  are  usually — i.  Is  it  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  ? 
2.  Is  it  useful  or  ornamental  ?  3.  Is  it  manufactured  or 
unmanufactured. 
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TRICKS  OF  CONJURING,  MAGIC 
AND  MYSTERY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


N  all  sleight  of  hand  illusions  the  great  secret 
is  this  :  the  hands  of  the  exhibitor  must  be 
quicker  than  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Re¬ 
member  what  Butler  writes  in  “  Hudibras”  : — 


**  Lookers-on  feel  most  delight 
That  least  perceive  a  juggler’s  sleight; 

And  still  the  less  they  understand 

The  more  they  admire  his  sleight  of  hand.” 


He  should  also  exhibit  great  self-possession  and  confi- 
ence,  even  to  the  extent  of  converting  a  trick  that  by 
some  means  he  has  failed  in  executing  properly  into  (as 
it  were)  the  preliminary  of  some  other  trick  ;  and  as  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  tricks  resembling  each 
other,  he  should  have  little  difficulty  in  doing  this.  It  is 
as  well  for  the  exhibitor  to  be  tolerably  conversant  with  the 
audience  beforehand,  to  enable  him  to  pick  out  the  person 
he  thinks  less  likely  to  detect  the  trick,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  he  is  sure  to  be  well  watched.  Good  con- 
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versational  powers  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  the  magician, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  few  laughable  anecdotes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  entertainment  is  certain  to  be  advantageous,  as  it 
puts  the  audience  in  a  good  humour,  and  makes  the  conjuror 
more  at  his  ease.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  will 
give  the  amateur  conjuror 


A  few  Hints. 


1.  Never  acquaint  the  spectators  beforehand  with  the 
particulars  of  the  feat  you  are  about  to  perform,  as  it  may 
give  them  some  idea  by  which  to  discover  your  mode  of 
operation. 

2.  Endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  vary  the  method  of 
performing  the  same  feat. 

3.  Never  repeat  the  same  feat  twice  in  one  evening,  as  you 
thereby  hazard  the  detection  of  your  mode  of  operation.  If 
particularly  pressed  to  do  so,  promise  to  perform  it  in  a 
different  way,  and  then  exhibit  another  which  somewhat 
resembles  it. 

4.  Never  venture  on  a  feat  requiring  manual  dexterity 
till  you  have  practised  it  often  enough  to  acquire  the  neces¬ 
sary  expertness. 

N.B.  Diverting  the  attention  of  the  company  from  too 
closely  inspecting  your  manoeuvres  is  a  most  important 
object  ;  we  therefore  again  impress  upon  our  young  friends, 
to  talk  as  much  as  possible  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings.  Remember  that  with  no  other  apparatus  than  a 
few  coins,  very  effective  deceptions  are  possible,  and  by  pay- 
s  ing  attention  to  the  instructions  given  in  this  little  book  the 
novice  may  soon  become  an  expert  magician,  and  thus 
materially  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  a  social  party. 

The  conjurorcan  not  be  too  bold  ;  modesty  and  bashfulness 
are  very  becoming  in  a  young  lady,  but  the  reverse  in  the 
case  of  a  young  conjuror.  A  good  singer  or  musician  is  a 
great  addition  to  an  evening  party,  and  our  young  friends  will 
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find  that  no  one  will  be  more  welcome  than,  what  they  may 
all  be  if  they  study  this  book,  A  Clever  Magician. 

Before  attempting  the  executing  of  any  trick  it  is  necessary 
for  the  magician’s  art  to  practise 

Palming, 

without  which  no  feat  of  mere  sleight-of-hand  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed,  and  to  accomplish  which  with  ease  and 
rapidity  requires  considerable  experience.  The  exhibitor, 
before  commencing,  should  turn  back  the  sleeves  of  his  coat, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  passing  anything  down  the  arm, 
and  may  then  prepare  himself  for  the  first  illusion  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

Place  a  coin  on  the  tips  of  the  middle  and  third 
fingers,  so  that  it  may  rest  there  of  its  own  weight. 
Then  turn  the  hand  with  the  knuckles  uppermost,  and 
quickly  closing  the  fingers  into  the  palm  the  coin  may  be 
held  securely  by  the  contraction  of  the  thumb,  and  the  hand 
still  appear  to  contain  nothing.  This  is  palming ,  and  with 
little  practice  nearly  every  feat  of  simple  legerdemain  may 
be  performed  by  its  means.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  coin  by  any  reversed  movement  of  the  hand. 

Securing  the  coin  in  the  right  hand,  and  simultaneously 
making  it  appear  to  pass  into  the  left,  the  exhibitor  may 
cause  it  either  to  disappear  altogether,  or  by  holding  a  glass 
in  the  right  hand  bid  it  fly  from  the  left  into  the  tumbler, 
where  the  expansion  of  the  thumb  will  readily  cause  it  to 
fall. 

Part  of  the  magician’s  stock  apparatus  should  consist  of 
The  Mysterious  Bag. 

Make  two  bags,  about  a  foot  long  and  six  inches  wide,  of 
some  dark  material,  and  sew  them  together  at  the  edge  so 
that  one  may  be  inside  the  other,  and  it  will  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  bag  if  turned  inside  out.  Next  make  a  number 
of  little  pockets  with  a  cover  to  them,  which  may  be  fastened 
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down  by  a  button  and  loop.  Place  these  about  two  inches 
apart  between  the  two  bags,  sewing  one  side  of  the  pocket 
to  one  bag  and  the  other  side  to  the  other.  Then  make  slits 
through  both  bags  about  an  inch  long,  just  above  the  pockets, 
so  that  you  can  put  your  hand  in  the  bags  ;  insert  your  thumb 
and  finger  through  the  slits,  and  open  the  pockets.  Articles 
should  be  put  in  the  pockets,  one  in  each,  and  the  pockets 
covered  over.  The  bag  can  then  be  turned  inside  out  any 
number  of  times  at  pleasure,  and  it  will  appear  to  be  empty  ; 
indeed,  you  can  take  it  close  to  your  audience,  and  the  trick 
will  not  be  seen  through.  With  it  you  can  cause  to  appear 
or  disappear  any  number  of  articles  which  are  of  a  light 
nature.  It  is  a  bag  of  this  kind  that  professional  magicians 
use  to  perform  the  celebrated  egg-bag  trick. 

Another  article  of  great  use  foy  home  performances  is 

The  Magic  Box, 

by  which  a  vast  amount  of  amusement  may  be  produced  in 
a  large  party.  A  square  box  made  open  at  its  two  ends,  each 
end  having  a  drawer,  which  must  slide  into  each  other,  the 
inner  one  being  a  little  shorter  than  the  one  fitting  next  the 
case. 


A  B  represents  the  two  drawers,  C  the  space  between  their  ends,  and  D  the 
outside  case  containing  the  twu. 


Some  very  capital  tricks  can  be  performed  with  boxes  of 
this  description,  and  our  young  readers  will,  with  very  little 
difficulty,  soon  be  able  to  perform  the  following  : — 

Place  in  the  drawer  b  anything  you  please,  say  a  white 
mouse,  tame  canary,  or  anything  else,  and  afterwards  put  the 
case  on  the  table.  It  is  well  to  have  the  box  in  sight  of  the 
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audience  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  ask  one  of  the  company 
to  oblige  you  with  a  handkerchief,  which  place  in  the  hole  C, 
having  first  shown  the  audience  that  A  is  empty  by  drawing 
it  out  half-way.  Close  the  box,  and  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  turning  it  round  unperceived,  so  that  box  B  may  stand  on 
the  table  in  the  same  position  that  A  had  done  previously. 
If  you  now  draw  out  B  the  animal  or  bird  may  be  removed, 
and  you  can  at  once  prove  the  power  of  the  magician.  To 
make  this  trick  more  complete  you  should  have  previously 
borrowed  a  hat,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  As  you  remove 
the  box  knock  down  the  hat  by  “accident,”  and  quickly 
remove  the  handkerchief  from  the  box  into  it  as  you  pick  it 
up.  You  can  then  show  that  by  “some  means”  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  had  travelled,  but  there  is  no  need  to  explain  how  it 
was  done. 

We  begin  with  some  of  the  more  simple  tricks ,  but  our 
readers  can  of  course  please  themselves,  and  we  hope  also 
their  audiences ,  by  learning  those  which  they  feel  most  capable 
of  executing. 

Much  fun  can  be  caused  after  the  performance  of  any 
trick  by  telling  the  audience  you  feel  hungry,  and 


Eating  a  Candle  after  Lighting  it. 

This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece  of  apple  the  shape  required, 
and  sticking  into  it  a  little  piece  of  nut  or  almond,  to  make 
it  resemble  the  stump  of  a  candle.  The  almond  wick  can 
be  lighted,  and  will  burn  for  about  a  minute,  so  that  the 
deception  is  perfect.  You  can  afterwards  eat  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  company.  Like  the  magic  box,  this  candle  | 
should  be  already  in  front  of  the  audience,  and  should  be 
placed  in  a  candlestick,  and  if  well  introduced  it  goes  down 
(in  more  senses  than  one)  capitally. 

Very  simple,  but  amusing,  is 
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The  Magic  Thread. 


which  is  made  by  soaking  a  piece  of  thread  in  a  solution  of 
salt  or  alum  ;  affixing  on  it  a  light  wedding  ring,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  thread  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  after  it  is  burnt 
to  ash  it  will  nevertheless  continue  to  support  the  ring. 

Another  simple  but  at  the  same  time  amusing  trick,  and 
one  which  serves  well  in  the  early  portion  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  to  introduce  the  young  conjuror  to  the  audience,  is 


The  Magic  Watches. 


You  begin  by  pretending  that  you  have  bewitched  the 
watches  of  the  company,  and  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make 
them  stop  and  go  at  your  pleasure.  To  accomplish  this,  wear 
gloves  on  your  hands,  so  as  not  to  create  suspicion,  and  place 
inside  one  glove  a  small  horse-shoe  magnet.  [The  fact  of 
your  wearing  gloves  for  this  trick  makes  it,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  trick  to  commence  the  evening  with,  as  you  can  perform 
it  immediately  on  entering  the  room,  and  after  its  successful 
execution  you  can  take  your  gloves  off  as  a  matter  of  course.] 
On  taking  a  watch  into  the  hand  holding  the  magnet  the 
steel  balance  will  cease  working,  owing  to  the  attractive 
power  of  the  magnet ;  but  on  removing  it  to  the  other  hand 
the  wheel  will  immediately  recommence  working.  After 
having  let  each  individual  member  have  his  or  her  watch 
stopped  at  your  pleasure,  you  should  borrow  one  of  the 
largest  watches  you  can,  and,  holding  it  in  front  of  the 
audience,  state,  “  Having  convinced  the  present  company 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  command  any  watch  to  stop  or  go 
on  at  my  wish,  and  as  it  would  be  monotonous  to  keep  on 
with  this  one  trick  the  whole  of  the  evening,  I  now  command 
the  watch  I  hold  in  my  hand  to  stop  exactly  three  minutes, 
and  I  wish  you  all  to  note  the  time.”  Have  a  minute  glass, 
which  you  turn  down  before  the  audience,  and  of  course 
when  the  sand  ceases  to  run  you  hand  the  watch  back  to 
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the  person  you  borrowed  it  of,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
stopped  the  time  mentioned. 

Although  a  great  many  tricks  can  be  done  without  a  con¬ 
federate,  for  many  it  is  essentially  requisite  to  have  a  person 
in  your  confidence.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  our 
amateur  wizard  to  look  among  his  acquaintances,  and,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  allow,  to  choose  one  of  the  funniest  of  his 
young  friends,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  will  better  help 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  audience,  particularly  when 
it  is  requisite  that  the  modus  operandi  should  not  be  too 
minutely  watched.  This  can  be  done  by  his  saying  some¬ 
thing  funny,  making  imaginary  grimaces  behind  your  back, 
etc.  It  will  also  add  to  the  comicality  of  the  evening’s 
entertainment  if  your  confederate  pretends  (the  first  time 
you  have  occasion  to  leave  the  room  or  stage)  that  he  is 
“kept  under  thraldom  by  you,”  and  that  he  intends  “to 
expose  you  to  the  audience  ;  ”  that  you  are  “  only  a  humbug, 
an  impostor,  and  a  swindler  ;”  that  you  are  “jealous  of  his 
superior  knowledge,  or  you  would  let  him  perform,”  etc., 
etc.  Of  course,  if  your  confrere  is  at  all  clever,  he  will 
seemingly  be  as  awkward  as  possible  in  his  movements, 
which  will  make  his  remarks  more  laughable.  He  should 
occasionally  stumble  about,  for  there  is  nothing  like  a 
good  stumble  to  attract  or  rather  distract  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  We  remember,  in  our  younger  days,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  wizard  Jacobs,  one  of  the  most  genial  of 
men,  who  has  gone  to  “  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns,”  and  his  brother,  who  used  to  dress  as  “  the  Goblin 
Sprightly”  and  the  fat  boy  in  “Pickwick,”  and  we  believe  was 
greatly  complimented  by  Charles  Dickens  for  his  clever  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  latter  character.  The  wizard  has  often  told  us 
that  his  brother’s  help  as  a  funny  man  was  invaluable  to  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  tricks,  which  strengthens  our 
remarks,  as  Jacobs  was  really  no  mean  conjuror. 

With  the  help  of  a  co7i  federate  the following  trick,  performed 
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early  in  the  evening ,  is  sure  to  create  much  laughter j  it  is 
entitled 

Piercing  a  Hole  Through  the  Nose. 

To  perform  this  trick  you  must  have  two  bradawls  per¬ 
fectly  similar  in  appearance.  One  is  an  ordinary  tool,  the 
other  is  provided  with  a  spring,  so  that  when  pushed  against 
anything  it  instantly  recedes  into  the  handle,  again  appearing 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  as  in  B,  which  is  a  section  of 


the  artificial  awl.  After  handing  round  the  perfect  awl,  and 
making  one  of  the  company  prick  some  holes  in  a  card,  you 
offer  to  pierce  ears  for  nothing,  and  produce  sundry  large 
and  tawdry  earrings,  to  be  given  away  to  all  who  will  have 
the  operation  performed  [none  are  likely  to  step  forward,  but 
if  they  should  they  maybe  easily  dismissed  with  a  good  pinch]. 
You  must  then  pretend  to  turn  cross,  and  propose  to  punc¬ 
ture  your  own  nose.  Your  confederate  must  try  to  dissuade 
you  from  this  folly  ;  you  will,  however,  ask  his  assistance,  and 
proceed  to  apply  the  sham  awl  to  your  nose,  whilst  he  holds 
a  plate,  sponge,  and  cloth  to  receive  the  blood.  Your  con¬ 
federate  will  make  a  great  fuss,  as  if  staunching  the  wound, 
and  if  the  plate  has  been  smeared  with  some  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  the  small  bit  of  sponge  contains  a  little  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  by  dexterously  squeezing  the  liquid 
out  of  the  sponge  it  will  give  all  the  appearance  of  blood, 
whilst  your  groans  will  improve  the  delusion.  The  horror 
of  the  audience  will  rise  to  a  climax  when  another  instru¬ 
ment  is  produced,  by  which  the  supposed  hole  through  the 
nose  is  to  be  provided  with  thread.  F or  this  purpose  two 
bridges  must  be  made,  one  genuine  and  perforated  with  holes 
as  in  c,  the  other  prepared  with  string  passing  round  the 
little  pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  section  D,  concealed  inside  the 
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wood-work.  On  placing  this  across  the  nose,  your  con¬ 
federate  will  pull  one  end  and  you  the  other  :  a  pretence  can 


be  made  of  tearing  it  out,  and  you  may  exclaim  that  your 
nose  is  ruined  for  ever,  when  shouts  of  laughter  will  be 
provoked  by  the  assistant  producing  a  new  nose,  made  of 
gutta-percha,  with  which  he  should  solemnly  invest  you,  as 
also  with  a  huge  wig  and  spectacles. 

[This  will  make  a  good  commencement  of  the  evening's  per¬ 
formance,  now  to  be  conducted  under  the  grave  assistance 
of  another  nose,  spectacles,  and  wig.  The  nose,  which 
should  be  very  red,  can  be  prepared  inside  with  a  small  gerb, 
so  that,  if  inconvenient,  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  your  assistant 
pretending  to  see  if  it  fits  well,  and  touching  it  with  a  lighted 
taper ;  or  you  may,  in  looking  over  your  apparatus,  push  it 
into  a  candle,  which  will  ignite  the  gerb,  and  the  sparks 
gushing  out,  produce  a  good  effect ;  if,  however,  the  nose  is 
not  found  inconvenient,  it  will  be  better  to  save  this  for  the 
last  grand  effect.] 

Having  given  these  few  hints  and  tricks  we  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  seriatim . 


Magic  Coins. 


This  is  a  purely  sleight-of-hand  trick,  and  requires  but  little 
practice  to  perform  it  with  dexterity.  Take  a  shilling  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  ;  then,  by 
a  rapid  twist  of  the  fingers,  twirl  the  coin  by  the  same  motion 
that  you  would  use  to  spin  a  teetotum,  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  close  your  hand,  catching  the  coin  on  the  edge,  and  it 
will  disappear  up  your  coat-sleeve  ;  open  your  hand,  and, 
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much  to  the  astonishment  of  your  audience,  the  coin  will  not 
be  there.  This  trick  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  One 
good  plan  is  to  take  a  shilling,  and,  concealing  it  in  the  palm 
of  your  left  hand,  give  the  coin  in  the  right  hand  the  twirl  as 
already  described,  closing  both  hands  quickly,  then  open  the 
right  hand,  showing  that  it  is  empty,  make  a  pass,  unclose 
the  left  hand,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  the  coin,  whilst 
that  which  was  in  the  right  will  have  disappeared.  Thus 
you  will  make  the  surprised  spectators  believe  that  you  con¬ 
jured  the  coin  from  the  right  hand  into  the  left. 

The  Vanishing  Sixpence. 

Having  previously  stuck  a  small  piece  of  white  wax  on  the 
nail  of  your  middle  finger,  lay  a  sixpence  on  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  and,  addressing  the  company,  state  that  it  shall  vanish 
at  the  word  of  command.  “  Many  persons,”  you  observe, 
“  perform  this  feat  by  letting  the  sixpence  fall  into  their 
sleeve  ;  but  to  convince  you  that  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to 
any  such  mean  deception  I  will  turn  up  my  cuffs.”  Then 
close  your  hand,  and  bringing  the  waxed  nail  in  contact  with 
the  sixpence  it  will  firmly  adhere  to  it.  Blow  your  hand, 
and  cry  “  Begone  !”  and,  suddenly  opening  it,  and  exhibiting 
the  palm,  you  show  that  the  sixpence  has  vanished.  It  is  as 
well  to  borrow  the  sixpence  of  one  of  the  company,  but  take 
care  to  rub  off  the  wax  before  you  restore  it  to  the  owner. 

The  Transposable  Pieces. 

This  trick  is  performed  by  taking  two  farthings  and  two 
sixpences,  and  grinding  part  of  them  away  on  one  side  only, 
so  that  they  may  be  but  half  the  common  thickness,  and 
that  they  are  quite  thin  at  the  edge ;  then  rivet  a  farthing 
and  sixpence  together.  Lay  one  of  these  double  pieces, 
with  the  sixpence  upwards,  on  the  palm  of  your  hand,  at  the 
bottom  of  your  three  first  fingers,  and  lay  the  other  piece, 
with  the  farthing  upwards,  in  the  like  manner,  in  the  other 
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hand.  Let  the  company  take  notice  in  which  hand  is  the 
farthing  and  in  which  is  the  sixpence.  Then,  as  you  shut 
your  hands,  you  naturally  turn  the  pieces  over,  and  when  you 
open  them  again  the  farthing  and  the  sixpence  will  appear 
to  have  changed  their  places. 


The  Disappearing  Sixpence. 


Take  a  sixpence,  and  privately  place  a  piece  of  soft  wax  on 
one  side  of  it ;  then  spread  a  pocket-handkerchief  upon  a 
table,  and,  taking  up  the  coin,  show  it  to  your  audience — 
being  careful  not  to  expose  the  side  that  has  the  wax  on  it ; 
after  showing  the  coin  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  handker¬ 
chief,  with  the  waxed  side  upy  at  the  same  time  bring  over 
the  corner  of  the  handkerchief  and  completely  hide  the  coin 
from  the  view  of  the  spectators  :  this  must  be  carefully  done. 
You  must  then  press  on  the  coin  very  hard  with  your  thumb, 
so  as  to  make  it  adhere  to  the  handkerchief ;  when  you  have 
done  this  fold  over  successively  the  other  corners. 

Then  again  fold  over  the  corners,  leaving  the  fourth  corner 
open.  Having  done  this  take  hold  of  the  handkerchief  with 
both  hands  at  the  opened  part,  and  sliding  your  fingers 
along  the  edge  of  the  same  it  will  become  unfolded,  and  the 
coin,  adhering  to  the  corner  of  the  handkerchief,  will  of 
course  come  into  your  right  hand  ;  then  detach  the  coin, 
shake  out  the  handkerchief,  and  the  coin  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  To  convince  the  audience  that  the  coin  is  still  in 
the  handkerchief  after  you  have  wrapped  it  up,  drop  it  on 
the  table,  when  it  will  sound  against  the  wood. 

To  Produce  Feathers  from  a  Handkerchief. 

Hand  a  large  cambric  or  silk  handkerchief  to  the  audience, 
and  inform  them  that  it  contains  feathers ;  of  course  they  will 
state  it  does  not.  Express  your  surprise  and  ask  for  the  return 
of  this  handkerchief,  and  at  once  produce  the  feathers  you 
stated  were  in  the  handkerchief,  which  you  do  by  having 
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previously  purchased  three  or  four  feathers  from  some  of  the 
military  equipment  warehouses.  Before  entering  the  room 
to  begin  your  entertainment  you  take  off  your  coat,  then 
holding  a  couple  of  the  feathers  in  each  hand  so  that  they 
will  fall  towards  the  side  of  the  arms,  put  the  coat  on  again ; 
this  is  easily  done,  as  the  feathers  squeeze  up  to  a  very  small 
compass.  Being  thus  equipped,  after  receiving  the  handker¬ 
chief  you  throw  it  over  one  hand  and  the  cuff  of  the  coat,  and 
with  the  other  hand  draw  out  the  feathers  from  the  sleeve  ; 
the  feather  resuming  its  original  bulk  entirely  misguides  the 
looker-on  as  to  its  previous  position.  One  feather  produced, 
the  handkerchief  is  thrown  carelessly  over  the  other  hand, 
and  another  brought  forth  in  like  manner,  which  can  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  without  causing  suspicion.  The 
best  feathers  to  perform  this  trick  with,  are  such  as  those 
worn  by  officers,  or  on  the  side  of  the  cap  by  foot  guards. 

The  Lost  Sixpence. 

Obtain  a  piece  of  India-rubber  cord,  about  twelve  inches 
long,  and  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  on  the  edge  ;  attach  the 
sixpence  to  the  cord  with  a  piece  of  white  sewing  silk,  and, 
after  having  done  this,  sew  the  cord  to  your  coat-sleeve 
lining,  being  very  careful  to  ascertain  that  the  end  upon 
which  the  coin  is  attached  does  not  extend  lower  than  within 
two  inches  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  sleeve  when  the  coat  is 
on.  It  is  better  to  have  the  coin  in  the  left  arm  sleeve.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  bring  down  the  sixpence  with  the 
right  hand,  and  place  it  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and,  showing  it  to  the  company,  tell  them 
that  you  will  give  the  coin  to  any  one  present  who  will  not 
let  it  slip  away.  Then  select  one  of  the  audience,  to  whom 
you  proffer  the  sixpence,  and  just  as  he  is  about  to  receive  it 
you  must  let  it  slip  from  between  your  fingers,  and  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  elastic  cord  will  make  the  coin  disappear  up 
your  sleeve,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  person  who 
thinks  he  is  about  to  have  it  given  to  him.  This  feat  can  be 
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varied  by  pretending  to  wrap  the  coin  in  a  piece  of  paper  or 
a  handkerchief.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  any  part  of 
the  cord  be  seen,  as  this  would,  of  course,  discover  the  trick. 
It  can  also  be  performed  by  using  a  gold  ring,  instead  of  a 
sixpence. 

To  Pass  a  Tumbler  Through  a  Table. 

Place  the  spectators  at  some  little  distance  on  a  level  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  where  you  sit,  having  spread, 
unperceived,  a  handkerchief  across  your  knees.  Take  a 
drinking  glass — a  tumbler  with  no  stem  is  preferable — and, 
covering  it  with  paper,  mould  the  covering  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  shape  of  the  glass.  Whilst  uttering  some 
cabalistic  phrases  drop  the  glass  into  your  handkerchief  un¬ 
observed,  and  as  the  paper  retains  the  shape  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  lookers-on  believe  the  tumbler  to  be 
still  beneath  it.  Passing  the  glass  in  the  left  hand  beneath 
the  table,  you  now  crush  the  paper  down  with  your  right, 
when  the  glass  will  appear  to  have  been  sent  through  the 
table.  If  a  cloth  is  over  the  table  the  trick  can  be  more 
easily  performed. 

To  Change  a  Sixpence  into  a  Half-Sovereign. 

Take  two  square  pieces  of  paper,  such  as  druggists  use, 
fold  them  up  in  a  similar  manner,  pasting  the  backs  together, 
and  in  one  side  place  a  half-sovereign.  Show  the  spectators 
the  side  which  is  empty  ;  borrow  a  sixpence,  place  it  in  the 
paper  and  fold  it  up  ;  then  say,  "  With  the  touch  of  my 
magic  wand  I  change  the  sixpence  into  a  half-sovereign.” 
Tapping  the  paper,  and  turning  it  round  with  a  flourish  in  the 
air,  you  open  it  at  the  side  which  contains  the  half-sovereign. 
To  show  your  power  of  re-converting  gold  into  silver,  fold  the 
paper  up  again,  give  it  a  tap  with  the  other  end  of  the  wand, 
and,  after  a  similar  flourish  in  the  air,  open  it  and  deliver  the 
sixpence  to  the  owner. 
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The  Penetrative  Coin. 

To  perform  this  trick  you  must  have  a  handkerchief  with  a 
counter  the  same  size  as  a  shilling  sewed  up  in  one  corner 
of  it;  take  your  handkerchief  out  of  your  pocket,  and  ask 
some  person  in  company  to  lend  you  a  shilling,  which  you 
must  seem  carefully  to  wrap  up  in  the  handkerchief,  but  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  shilling  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
and  in  its  stead  wrap  the  corner  in  which  the  counter  is  sewed 
into  the  middle  of  the  handkerchief,  and  bid  the  person  who 
lent  you  the  shilling  feel  that  the  money  is  there.  Lay  the 
handkerchief  under  a  hat  upon  the  table,  and  taking  a  glass 
in  the  hand  which  holds  the  shilling  place  it  under  the 
shilling,  knock  under  the  glass  three  times,  saying,  “  Presto  ! 
come  quickly  !  ”  Drop  the  shilling  from  the  palm  of  your 
hand  into  the  glass,  show  it  to  the  spectators,  and  removing 
the  hat,  take  up  the  handkerchief  by  the  corner  that  holds 
the  counter  and  shake  it,  and  the  shilling  not  being  there  it 
will  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  table  into  the  glass. 

Of  course  this  trick  can  be  executed  with  any  coin ;  it  is  not 
necessary  for  it  to  be  a  shilling. 


The  Magic  Seed  Box. 


Procure  a  large  pill-box,  and  push  the  bottom  in  a  little 
way  ;  then  get  some  gum  and  stick  a  small  portion  of  canary 
or  other  seed  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  a  full 
box.  Obtain  a  small  bag  with  a  little  seed  in  it,  and  pretend 
to  fill  the  box  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  only  bring  out  a  little 
seed  on  the  bottom ;  afterwards  rub  the  loose  seed  off,  and 
the  audience  seeing  the  seed  that  is  fast  on  will  naturally 
think  the  box  is  full.  Then  take  the  box  in  the  right  hand, 
a  cap  or  hat  in  the  left  hand,  and  cover  the  box  and  show 
the  empty  side  ;  again  cover  the  box,  and  say,  "  Presto  ! 
come  back  !  ”  turn  the  box,  and  show  the  full  side. 

This  trick  can  be  varied  by  showing 
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The  Magic  Cups. 


Procure  two  tin  cups  without  handles,  quite  plain,- straight 
sides,  with  the  bottom  sunk  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  On  the 
bottoms  spread  some  glue,  and  completely  cover  the  glue 
with  some  kind  of  bird-seed,  only  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
when  standing  in  an  ordinary  position.  Have  a  bag  filled 
with  seed  as  in  the  previous  trick.  Put  the  cups  on  the  table, 
also  two  hats.  Put  one  cup  then  into  the  bag,  appear  to  fill 
it,  and  take  it  out  turned  bottom  upwards,  when  it  will  look 
as  if  it  had  been  filled.  Put  it  under  one  of  the  hats,  in 
doing  so  turning  it  over.  Then  take  the  other  empty  cup, 
put  that  under  the  other  hat  ;  and  in  doing  so  turn  that 
over,  of  course  not  letting  the  audience  see  you  do  so.  Then 
remove  the  hats,  and  the  cups  will  appear  to  have  changed 
places. 


The  Animated  Coin. 


Obtain  a  long  black  hair,  or  piece  of  silk,  to  one  end  of 
which  fix  a  pin,  and  to  the  other  end  a  small  piece  of  shoe¬ 
makers’  wax  ;  fasten  the  pin  to  the  bottom  of  the  vest,  and 
the  small  piece  of  wax  stick  to  the  lowermost  vest  button. 
Thus  prepared,  you  request  the  loan  of  a  sixpence.  While 
your  friend  is  taking  the  sixpence  from  his  purse,  get  the 
piece  of  wax  between  your  finger  and  thumb  ;  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  look  for  it,  you  should  know  where  it  is  stuck,  and 
easily  feel  for  it  and  take  it  off.  After  receiving  the  sixpence 
examine  it  as  if  to  ascertain  its  being  a  good  one  ;  stick  on 
the  wax  and  throw  the  sixpence  on  the  table  ;  move  your 
body  from  the  table,  and  of  course  the  sixpence  will  follow, 
as  the  hair  pulls  it  along.  Hold  a  glass  of  wine  at  the  edge 
of  the  table,  invite  the  sixpence  to  walk  into  the  glass,  out 
again,  etc.,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  done  with  a  little 
practice. 
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To  Tie  a  Knot  in  a  Handkerchief  which  cannot 
be  Drawn  Tight. 

Cast  an  ordinary  knot  on  a  handkerchief,  and  give  the 
end  out  of  your  right  hand  to  one  of  the  company,  and  tell 
him  to  pull  hard  and  sharp  when  you  count  three.  Just  as 
he  pulls,  slip  your  left  thumb  under  the  handkerchief,  as 


drawn  in  the  cut,  and  it  will  be  pulled  out  quite  straight 
without  any  knot  at  all.  Let  go  the  end  that  hangs  over  the 
left  hand,  and  grasp  the  handkerchief  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

To  Tie  a  Quantity  of  Knots  in  a  Handkerchief, 

WHICH  BY  MERELY  SHAKING  SHALL  BECOME  UNLOOSED, 

and  the  Handkerchief  Restored  to  its  Original 
State. 

To  perform  this  excellent  trick  get  as  soft  a  handkerchief 
as  possible,  and  taking  the  opposite  ends,  one  in  each  hand  ; 
throw  the  right  hand  end  over  the  left,  and  draw  it  through,  as 
if  you  were  going  to  tie  a  knot  in  the  usual  way.  Again  throw 
the  right-hand  end  over  the  left,  and  give  the  left-hand  end 
to  some  person. to  pull,  you  at  the  same  time  pulling  the 
right-hand  end  with  your  right  hand,  while  your  left  hand 
holds  the  handkerchief  just  behind  the  knot.  Press  the 
thumb  of  your  left  hand  against  the  knot  to  prevent  it 
slipping,  always  taking  care  to  let  the  person  to  whom  you 
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gave  one  end  pull  first,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  is  only  pulling 
against  your  left  hand. 

Tie  another  knot  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  first, 
taking  care  always  to  throw  the  right-hand  end  over  the  left. 
As  you  go  on  tying  the  knots  you  will  find  the  right-hand  end 
of  the  handkerchief  decreasing  considerably  in  length,  while 
the  left-hand  end  remains  nearly  as  long  as  at  first ;  because, 
in  fact,  you  are  merely  tying  the  right-hand  end  round  the 
left.  To  prevent  this  from  being  noticed  you  should  stoop 
down  a  little  after  each  knot,  and  pretend  to  pull  the  knot 
tighter  ;  while  at  the  same  time  you  press  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  against  the  knot,  and  with  the  fingers  and  palm  of 
the  same  hand  draw  the  handkerchief,  so  as  to  make  the 
left-hand  end  shorter,  keeping  it  at  each  knot  as  nearly  the 
length  of  the  right-hand  end  as  possible. 

When  as  many  knots  as  the  handkerchief  will  admit  have 
been  tied,  hand  them  round  to  the  company  to  feel  that  they 
are  firm  knots,  and  with  the  left  hand  turn  the  loose  part  of 
the  centre  of  the  handkerchief  over  them,  desiring  some 
person  to  hold  them.  Before  they  take  the  handkerchief  in 
hand  you  draw  out  the  right-hand  end  of  the  handkerchief, 
which  you  have  in  the  right  hand,  and  which  you  may  easily 
do,  and  the  knots  being  still  held  together  by  the  loose  part 
of  the  handkerchief,  the  person  who  holds  the  handkerchief 
will  declare  he  feels  them  ;  then  take  hold  of  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  handkerchief  which  hangs  down,  and  desire  him  to 
repeat  after  you,  one — two — three  ;  tell  him  to  let  go,  when, 
by  giving  the  handkerchief  a  smart  shake,  the  whole  of  the 
knots  will  become  unloosed. 

Should  you  by  accident,  whilst  tying  the  knots,  give  the 
wrong  end  to  be  pulled,  a  hard  knot  will  be  the  consequence, 
and  you  will  know  when  this  has  happened  the  instant  you 
try  to  draw  the  left-hand  end  of  the  handkerchief  shorter. 
You  must  therefore  turn  this  mistake  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  asking  any  one  of  the  company  to  see  how  long  it  will 
take  him  to  untie  one  knot;  the  other  knots  will  remain  right 
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as  they  were  before.  Having  finished  tying  the  knots,  let  the 
same  person  hold  them,  and  tell  him  that  as  he  took  so  many 
minutes  to  untie  one  knot  he  ought  to  allow  you  the  same 
proportion  of  time  to  untie  the  seven  ;  but  as  you  do  not  wish 
to  take  any  advantage  you  will  be  satisfied  with  fourteen 
seconds. 

You  may  excite  some  laughter  during  the  performance  of 
this  trick  by  desiring  those  who  pull  the  knots  along  with 
you  to  pull  as  hard  as  they  please,  and  not  to  be  afraid,  as 
the  handkerchief  is  not  yours  :  you  can  likewise  go  to  the 
owner  of  the  handkerchief,  and  desire  him  to  assist  you  in 
pulling  a  knot,  saying  that  if  the  handkerchief  is  to  be  torn, 
it  is  only  right  that  he  should  have  a  share  of  it ;  you  should 
say  that  he  does  not  pull  very  hard,  which  will  cause  a  laugh 
against  him. 

The  Vanishing  Doll. 

Procure  the  figure  of  a  man  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  a 


small  Dutch  doll,  the  head  of  which  takes  off  and  on  by 
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means  of  a  peg  in  the  neck,  which  fits  into  an  aperture  in 
the  body.  You  must  also  have  a  cloth  cap  within  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  the  head  ;  but  this  must  be  very 
neatly  constructed,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived.  Now  show  your  little  man  to  the  assembled  com¬ 
pany,  saying,  “  Gentlemen,  I  call  this  my  little  traveller/ 
Then  show  the  cap,  saying,  “This,  gentlemen,  is  his  coat.’’ 
Add,  “  N  ow  look  as  steadily  at  him  as  you  can,  as  he  will 
deceive  you.”  Hold  the  cap  above  your  face,  and  take  the 


little  man  in  your  right  hand,  and  put  his  head  through  the 
hole  of  the  cap,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  Proceed 
to  describe  the  doll's  virtues  as  eloquently  as  you  like,  saying, 
11  Now,  he’s  a  great  traveller.  He  is  ready  to  go  on  any 
message  I  like  to  send  him — to  France,  to  Spain,  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  Persia,  or  to  the  North  or  South  Poles,  where- 
ever  and  whichever  way  I  or  you  like  ;  but  he  must  have 
money  to  pay  his  expenses.”  Pull  out  your  right  hand  from 
under  the  cap,  and  with  it  the  body  of  the  doll  privately, 
putting  your  hand  into  your  pocket  (as  if  you  were  feeling 
for  money),  and  leave  the  body  there.  Then  taking  your 
hand  out,  say,  “  There  is  a  shilling  for  you,  and  now  be  off 
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on  your  travels.”  Turn  the  head,  saying,  “  He  must  look 
about  him  before  he  goes  and  (setting  your  forefinger 
upon  his  head)  say,  “  Just  as  I  thrust  my  finger  down  he 
shall  vanish  ;  ”  and  immediately,  with  the  assistance  of  your 
left  hand  that  is  under  the  cap,  convey  his  head  into  the 
little  bag  that  is  within  the  cap,  turn  the  cap.  about,  and, 
knocking  it  on  the  palm  of  your  hand,  exclaim,  “  See,  he  is 
gone  !”  Take  the  cap  and  hold  it  up  again,  drawing  the 
head  out  of  the  little  bag,  exclaiming,  “  Hei  presto  !  here  we 
are  again!”  and  give  a  whistle,  at  the  same  time  thrust  the 
head  up  through  the  hole  in  the  cap,  and  hold  the  head  by 
the  peg,  and  turn  it  about.  You  can  cause  the  doll  to  appear 
and  disappear  as  many  times  as  you  like. 


The  Magic  Halfpenny. 


Procure  a  small  round  box,  about  an  inch  deep,  to  which 
fit  a  halfpenny  ;  line  the  box  with  any  dark  paper  (dark  blue, 
for  instance),  and  paste  some  of  it  on  one  side  of  the  coin, 
so  that  when  it  lays  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box  it  shall 
appear  like  the  real  box.  Conceal  the  halfpenny  in  the 
hand,  and  before  performing  the  trick  heighten  the  effect  by 
having  a  number  of  halfpence  hidden  about  the  room,  in 
places  known  to  yourself.  Borrow  a  halfpenny,  which  you 
must  dexterously  place  on  one  side,  and  substitute  the  pre¬ 
pared  one  ;  and  putting  it  gravely  into  the  box,  ask  all  to  be 
sure  they  have  seen  it  enter  ;  when  the  lid  is  on  shake  up 
and  down  (the  noise  betrays  the  metal),  and  command  it  to 
disappear,  shaking  the  box  laterally  from  side  to  side.  The 
halfpenny  being  made  to  fit  accurately  no  noise  is  apparent 
— the  coin  seems  to  be  gone ;  in  proof  of  which  you  open 
the  box  and  display  the  interior  ;  the  paper  on  the  coin  con¬ 
cealing  it.  You  direct  the  audience  to  look  into  a  book,  or  a 
pair  of  slippers,  or  any  place  where  you  may  previously  have 
concealed  your  coin,  for  the  missing  halfpenny ;  the  prepared 
coin  can  be  slipped  out,  and  then  hand  the  box  round  for 
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examination,  in  which,  of  course,  nothing  will  be  found. 
This  trick  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  is  so  simple  that  nobody  guesses  the 
manner  of  performance. 


Conjuring  a  Ring. 

Procure  a  soft  clean  silk  handkerchief  and  a  sham  gold 
ring  ;  sew  a  needleful  of  black  silk  (doubled)  to  the  middle 
of  the  handkerchief,  and  let  the  ring  hang  from  it,  suspended 
by  the  end  of  the  silk,  say  at  about  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  handkerchief.  Hold  the  handkerchief  up  by  two  corners, 
keeping  the  suspended  ring  on  the  side  facing  you  ;  the  | 
handkerchief  can  then  be  shaken,  folded,  and  crumpled  up 
in  the  hands  so  as  to  make  it  appear  “  all  fair.”  You  then 
ask,  “If  any  lady  or  gentleman  will  kindly  lend  a  ring,  as 
you  intend  to  exhibit  the  electric  and  magnetic  action  of 
metallic  substances  on  diaphanous  bodies  and  ceramic  man¬ 
ufactures,  by  showing  their  perviousness,  and  the  porosity 
of  ligneous  products  of  the  Honduras,”  or  some  words 
equally  as  amusing.  Take  the  borrowed  ring  in  the  left 
hand,  and  keep  it  there ;  pretend  to  pass  it  to  the  right  hand,  j 
and  say,  “  I  will  place  it  in  the  handkerchief.  Who  will 
kindly  hold  it  for  me  while  I  put  the  glass  on  the  plate  in  the  i 
centre  of  the  table  ?  ”  While  you  thus  freely  ask,  you  will  j 
secure  the  most  bashful  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  company 
to  hold  the  ring  (not  the  one  lent,  but  the  one  previously  j 
sewn  in  the  handkerchief),  and,  showing  the  glass  and  plate, 
you  will  call  attention  to  their  being  perfectly  empty,  and  say,  ! 

“  I  shall  now  place  the  glass  in  the  plate  on  to  the  centre  of 
the  table  ;  ”  now  request  the  person  who  has  hold  of  the  hand-  j 
kerchief  to  place  it  over  the  glass,  and  to  let  it  fall  when  you 
command  it  to  be  released,  stating  that  if  the  audience  listen 
attentively  they  will  no  doubt,  hear  it  fall  on  the  glass,  but 
that  at  your  command  it  shall  pass  into  this  box  (which  show  j 
round),  and  which  you  afterwards  place  under  the  table  i 
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Having  told  the  person  to  release  the  handkerchief,  the  ring 
will  be  heard  to  fall  in  the  glass.  You  ask  the -audience  if 
they  heard  it ;  their  reply  will  of  course  be  “Yes.”  Then 
exclaim,  “  Presto  !  go  into  the  box.”  Lift  the  handkerchief, 
smooth  down  your  brow  with  it,  and  put  it  into  your  pocket. 
The  audience  will  now  examine,  or  you  can  hand  them  the 
plate  and  glass — it  is  not  there ;  then  ask  one  of  the  audience 
to  pick  up  the  box  from  under  the  table  and  open  it.  Behold  ! 
the  ring  is  there.  Of  course  when  you  placed  the  box  under 
the  table  you  had  passed  the  ring  from  your  left  hand 
-into  it. 

To  Pass  a  Shilling  into  a  Ball  of  Worsted. 

Procure  a  few  skeins  of  thick  worsted  from  a  Berlin  wool 
shop  ;  next,  a  piece  of  tin  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  tube, 
just  large  enough  for  a  shilling  to  slip  through,  and  about 
four  inches  long  ;  wind  the  worsted  upon  one  end  of  the  tube 
to  a  good-sized  ball,  with  a  shilling  in  your  right  hand.  You 
are  then  ready  to  “  show  the  trick.”  Place  the  ball  of  worsted 
upon  the  sideboard,  or  anywhere  out  of  sight.  Borrow  a 
shilling,  which  you  must  request  to  be  marked,  that  the 
audience  may  be  assured  of  its  identity  ;  then  picking  it  up 
by  the  left  hand,  you  examine  the  shilling  in  your  right  hand, 
pretending  that  it  is  the  one  that  has  just  been  given  to  you, 
and  observing,  “  It  is  a  good  one,”  place  it  on  the  table.  Now 
fetch  the  worsted,  quickly  drop  the  marked  money  down  the 
tube,  and  pull  the  ball  off  the  tin  directly  it  is  in,  advancing 
to  the  company,  and  winding  up  the  ball,  which,  by  a  little 
pressure,  secures  the  coin  from  coming  out  unless  the  worsted 
is  unwound.  Then  put  the  ball  into  a  glass  tumbler,  hold 
one  end  of  the  worsted  a  few  yards  from  the  glass,  take  up 
your  own  shilling  from  the  table,  show  it  to  the  company, 
who  will  imagine  it  to  be  the  one  that  was  marked ;  say, 
“  Presto  !  Fly  !  Pass  !  ”  give  the  end  of  the  ball  of  worsted 
to  one  of  the  audience,  request  him  to  “  unwind  it,”  which 
being  done  the  money  will  fall  out  of  the  ball. 
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The  Restored  Ribbon. 


Have  two  pieces  of  coloured  ribbon  of  exactly  the  same 
size  and  appearance,  one  of  which  being  damped  may  be 
secured  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  previous  to  exhibiting. 
The  other  may  be  cut  in  pieces  and  burned  in  a  plate  by 
the  audience.  Taking  the  ashes  you  call  for  a  basin  of  water, 
with  which  you  moisten  them,  stating  that  by  the  magical 
influence  of  the  “  cold  water  cure  ”  the  colour  and  form  of 
the  burned  ribbon  shall  be  restored.  Rubbing  the  damp 
ashes  in  the  hand,  you  draw  forth  at  the  same  time  the 
concealed  ribbon,  which  will  appear  to  be  the  same  that  had 
been  previously  consumed. 

The  following  is  one  of  those  tricks  that  any  person  can 
execute ,  as  the  cigar-case  can  be  bought  at  all  magical  re¬ 
positories.  At  the  same  time ,  if  introduced  in  the  course  of 
the  evening ,  either  previous  to  the  introduction  of  some  trick 
which  your  confederate  wa?its  a  little  time  to  get  into  order , 
or  even  while  such  a  trick  is  being  performed,  it  will  answer 
the  desired  purpose  j  its  introduction  ca?i  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  pretending  that  you  perceive  that  one  of  the 
audience  is  longing  for  a  cigar ,  and  stating  that  if  he  will 
accept  one  out  of  your 


Magic  Cigar-Case 


you  will  be  extremely  flattered.  Of  course  you  should  take 
care  to  show  the  empty  compartment  first,  and  then,  after 
expressing  your  sorrow  that  you  had  run  out  of  cigars, 
without  putting  the  case  in  the  pocket  again,  you  should 
state,  “  There  must  be  a  mistake,  as  I  am  certain  I  had 
some  cigars,”  and  then  open  the  full  part.  Should  you 
prefer  making  your  own  case  to  purchasing  one,  you  can  do 
so  by  the  following  ingenious  arrangement  :  Let  your  cigar- 
case  have  a  double  drawer,  one  sliding  within  the  other ;  so 
that  by  touching  the  back  the  inner  drawer,  containing  the 
cigars,  is  relieved  from  a  little  point  which  holds  it  back,  and 
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the  cigars  appear.  When,  however,  the  back  is  not  touched, 
the  empty  and  outer  tray  only  appears,  while  the  case  con¬ 
ceals  the  drawer  or  cigars  when  the  other  part  is  pulled  out. 


A  B 


A.  Cigars  concealed. 

B.  Cigars  shown;  they  must  be  packed  tight  to  prevent  shaking,  which  will 
betray  the  trick. 


You  can  vary  this  trick  by  having  some  cigars  concealed 
up  the  sleeves,  and  after  showing  the  case  full  you  can  show 
it  empty ;  and  producing  the  cigars  from  your  sleeves,  you 
will  give  the  idea  to  the  audience  that  you  had  conveyed 
them  there  by  sleight-of-hand. 

The  Twenty  Shllings  Trick. 

Borrow  twenty  shillings  from  the  company,  which  display 
on  a  plate,  having  previously  six  shillings  in  your  hand,  which 
you  keep  concealed.  Then  take  the  shillings  from  the  plate 
in  the  right  hand,  and  add  to  them  five  of  the  concealed 
shillings,  and  give  them  to  one  of  the  company  to  hold.  Ask 
the  possessor  to  return  five  to  you,  which  he  will  do,  sup¬ 
posing  he  retains  only  fifteen,  although  of  course  he  has 
twenty.  Now  give  the  five  shillings  to  another  person  to 
hold,  adding  the  other  shilling  to  that  sum,  and  place  the  six 
shillings  in  his  hand.  You  may  now  ask  him  as  before  to 
return  one j  when  you  take  it  remind  him  he  has  only  four, 
and  you  must  now  proceed  with  the  most  marvellous  part  of 
your  illusion.  Taking  the  one  shilling  you  have  just  received 
in  the  right  hand,  palm  it,  and  pretend  to  place  it  in  the  left. 
Then  striking  the  left  hand  with  your  magic  rod,  bid  it  fly 
into  the  closed  hand  of  the  person  holding  five,  or,  as  he 
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supposes,  the  four  shillings.  On  unclosing  the  hand  the 
shilling  will  of  course  appear  to  have  been  transferred  thither, 
and  great  amazement  will  result.  Now,  taking  the  five  shil¬ 
lings,  make  a  dexterous  pass  into  the  left  hand,  and  then 
bid  them  fly  into  the  closed  hand  of  the  person  holding 
the  supposed  fifteen,  and  whom  you  now  ask  to  return  you 
the  full  amount  of  twenty  shillings,  much  to  his  own  wonder 
and  that  of  the  company.  This  trick  shows  the  necessity  of 
well  practising — as  recommended  by  us  in  the  beginning — 
the  art  of  palming,  and  if  well  carried  out  no  trick  can  be 
made  more  effective. 


To  Make  a  Shilling  Disappear  from  a  Hand¬ 
kerchief. 

Have  a  curtain  ring  the  exact  size  of  a  shilling,  then  ask 
one  of  the  audience  for  a  shilling,  which  put  into  a  handker¬ 
chief  ;  take  it  out  again  to  convince  the  company  that  there 
is  no  deception,  and  slip  the  curtain-ring  in  its  stead.  Give 
the  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  audience  to  hold,  and  while 
the  company’s  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  supposed  form  of  the 
shilling,  seize  an  opportunity  of  secreting  it,  after  which  tell 
the  person  holding  the  handkerchief  where  he  will  find  the 
coin  (naming  the  spot),  take  the  handkerchief  and  place  it 
in  your  pocket. 


The  Wizard’s  Chain. 


The  very  effective  illusion  of  linking  and  unlinking  a  set  of 
solid  rings,  so  as  to  form  a  chain  of  various  devices,  has  been 
exhibited  by  the  initiated  from  a  very  remote  period.  Begin 


the  trick  by  bringing  forward  seven  rings,  formed  of  either 
stout  iron  or  brass  wire,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
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diameter.  Three  of  these  rings  are  permanently  linked  by 
the  maker  ;  two  others  are  permanently  linked  ;  then  one 
solid  ring  (B),  and  one  (A)  left  unsoldered,  making  seven  in 
all.  When  held  up  together  they  appear  to  be  separate. 
The  rings  marked  B,  C,  and  D  are  placed  upon  the  ground, 
while  A  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  joint  (indicated  by  the 
arrow)  is  disguised  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb.  B  is  now 
picked  up,  and  is  readily  linked  on  to  A ;  the  same  is  done 
with  C,  and  then  with  D.  The  least  practice  will  show  that 
various  devices  can  be  formed,  according  to  what  ring  of  the 
set  is  put  on  to  A.  During  the  trick  it  is  well  to  give  B  or 
C  now  and  then  for  the  company  to  examine,  and  as  they  are 
unable  to  find  any  opening  their  surprise  is  increased.  The 
nature  of  the  trick  being  known,  the  performer  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  number  of  rings,  but  may  employ  as 
many  as  he  can  expertly  handle. 

The  Magic  Dice.  I 

Produce  from  a  tin  japanned  or  bright  brass  case,  about  j 
three  inches  square,  a  solid  block  of  wood,  painted  black, 
with  white  round  spots  also  painted,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
small  ivory  dice.  This  block  hand  round  to  the  audience, 
that  they  may  be  convinced  the  same  is  solid.  Then  borrow  . 
two  hats,  one  place  on  the  table  in  the  usual  way,  the  second 
place  over  it,  the  brims  of  the  two  hats  are  then  together. 
Put  the  block  on  the  crown  of  the  uppermost  hat,  cover  the 
same  over  with  the  metal  case,  striking  the  top  of  the  case 
with  a  wand,  remove  the  cover,  and  the  dice  is  gone  through 
the  crown  of  the  hat,  and  is  found  in  the  underneath  one.  The 
trick  is  performed  by  the  solid  block  or  dice  having  a  very 
thin  shell  made  to  fit  over  it,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  : 
when  the  dice  has  been  examined  by  the  company,  then 
place  it  in  the  two  cases,  saying,  “  Observe  it  fits  exactly  in 
this  case.”  Upon  taking  it  out  the  second  time  take  the 
dice  shell  out  with  the  real  dice,  saying,  “  I  place  this  block 
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of  wood  in  a  gentleman’s  hat,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  second 
hat,”  then  seeming  to  recollect  something,  say,  “  Stop,  I  will 
take  the  block  from  inside  the  hat  and  place  it  on  the  crown 
of  the  uppermost  hat.”  You  do  so,  but  when  you  take  it  out 
you  only  take  the  shell  dice,  leaving  the  real  wooden  dice 
inside  the  hat.  Cover  it  over  with  the  outside  cover,  seem 
to  send  the  block  from  the  top  to  the  under  hat,  then  raise 
the  cover  and  with  it  the  thin  shell  or  imitation  dice,  while  of 
course  on  the  removal  of  the  hat  the  original  dice  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  it.  This  trick  wants  much  practice. 

A  Piece  of  Tape  cut  into  Four  Parts,  and  made 
Whole  by  Command. 

Take  a  piece  of  narrow  white  tape  about  two  or  three  yards 
long  ;  first  present  it  to  view  to  any  that  desire  it,  then  tie 
both  ends  of  it  together,  and  take  one  side  of  it  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  in  the  other  hand,  so  that  the  knot  may  be 
about  the  middle  of  one  side,  and  using  some  cabalistic 
words  to  beguile  your  spectators,  turn  one  hand  about  towards 
yourself  and  the  other  from  you,  by  doing  which  you  will 
twist  the  tape  once  ;  then  clap  the  ends  together  ;  and  then  if 
you  slip  your  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  between 
the  tape,  almost  as  one  would  hold  a  skein  of  thread  to  be 
wound,  you  will  make  one  fold  or  twist ;  in  a  like  manner 
make  a  second  fold,  and  then  hold  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
of  your  left  hand  upon  the  second  twist,  and  upon  the  knot 
also,  and  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  your  right  hand  upon 
the  first  fold,  and  desire  some  one  of  the  audience  to  cut  all 
asunder  with  a  sharp  knife,  just  at  the  side  of  the  right  hand 
fold.  When  it  is  cut  hold  still  with  your  left  hand,  and  let 
your  ends  fall  that  you  hold  in  your  right  hand,  for  there  will 
be  a  show  of  eight  ends,  four  above  and  four  below,  and  so 
the  string  will  be  thought  to  be  cut  in  four  parts  ;  then 
gather  up  the  ends  that  you  let  fall  into  your  left  hand,  and 
deliver  two  of  the  ends  (seeming  to  take  them  at  random)  to 
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two  several  persons,  bidding  them  to  hold  them  fast,  still  keep¬ 
ing  your  left  hand  fingers  upon  the  twists  or  folds  :  with  your 
right  hand  and  left  hand  seem  to  tumble  all  the  ends  together 
that  you  had  in  your  left  hand,  twist  out  the  slips  or  pieces, 
which  are  three,  into  a  little  ball,  and  conceal  it  between  some 
of  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  and  crumble  thereon  another 
confused  heap  unto  one  of  the  company,  bidding  him  hold 
it  fast ;  bid  the  audience  keep  their  eyes  on  it,  and  using  any 
cabalistic  words  you  think  proper,  to  fix  their  attention,  you 
convey  rapidly  the  roll  or  ball  of  ends  into  your  pocket,  So 
as  it  will  be  thought  you  have  actually  made  it  whole  again. 


The  Miraculous  Shilling. 


Provide  a  round  box,  the  size  of  a  large  snuff-box,  and 
likewise  eight  other  boxes,  which  will  go  easily  into  each  other, 
letting  the  least  of  them  be  of  the  size  to  hold  a  shilling. 
Observe  that  all  these  boxes  must  shut  so  freely  that  they 
may  all  be  closed  at  once,  by  the  covers  accurately  fitting 
■within  each  other. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  performance  fit  the  boxes 
within  each  other,  and  place  them  in  a  table  drawer  at 
another  part  of  the  room.  You  also  fit  the  covers  in  the 
same  manner,  and  lay  them  by  the  side  of  the  boxes  ;  you 
likewise  provide  a  silk  handkerchief,  into  one  corner  of  which 
a  shilling  is  sewn. 

Commence  your  operations  by  borrowing  a  shilling,  desir¬ 
ing  the  lender  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed.  Take 
this  shilling  in  your  right  hand,  and  the  handkerchief  in  your 
left,  pretending  to  place  the  shilling  in  the  centre  of  the 
handkerchief  instead  of  which  you  put  the  corner  of  the 
handkerchief  in  which  the  shilling  was  sewn,  as  previously 
described,  concealing  the  borrowed  shilling  in  your  right 
hand.  Then  desire  the  person  to  feel  that  his  shilling  is 
there,  and  tell  him  to  hold  it  tight. 

Now  go  to  the  drawer,  and  placing  the  borrowed  shilling 
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in  the  smallest  of  the  boxes,  you  put  on  all  the  covers,  by 
taking  them  in  the  centre  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 
to  prevent  their  separation,  and  fit  them  on  by  carefully 
sliding  them  along,  and  then  pressing  them  down. 

Having  thus  closed  your  boxes,  produce  what  appears  to 
be  a  single  box,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  ;  ask  the  person,  who 
still  retains  his  hold  of  the  shilling  in  the  handkerchief,  if  he 
is  sure  that  it  is  there.  He  will  reply  in  the  affirmative  ;  you 
then  request  him  to  allow  you  to  take  the  handkerchief,  and 
having  done  so  strike  that  part  of  the  handkerchief  contain¬ 
ing  the  shilling  on  the  box,  and  immediately  shake  out  the 
handkerchief,  holding  it  by  the  two  corners,  and  shifting  it 
round  so  as  to  get  the  shilling  within  your  grasp  :  it  will  thus 
appear  that  the  shilling  is  no  longer  there.  Desire  a  person  to 
open  the  box,  and  hand  it  round,  till  the  shilling  be  found ; 
and  when  the  last  box  is  opened,  and  the  shilling  taken  out, 
you  ask  the  lender  to  state  whether  it  is  the  one  which  he 
marked  ;  to  which  he  will  of  course  have  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative. 


The  Magical  Wedding  Ring. 


Provide  yourself  with  two  rings,  exactly  similar.  One  ring 
is  suspended  by  a  string,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened 
inside  the  handkerchief.  You  feign  to  place  the  ring  which 
is  to  appear  on  the  cane  into  the  handkerchief,  and  desire  a 
person  to  feel  that  the  ring  is  really  there,  he  feeling  of  course 
the  suspended  ring.  You  then  desire  two  persons  to  hold 
the  cane,  slipping  the  ring  adroitly  over  one  end  of  it  to  the 
middle,  where  you  keep  it  clasped  in  your  hand.  Desire  the 
two  persons  holding  the  cane  to  hold  it  as  tightly  as  ever 
they  can.  You  then  hold  the  handkerchief  over  the  plate, 
and  allow  the  suspended  ring  to  drop  on  it,  the  sound  of  its 
fall  being  distinctly  audible.  Then  remove  your  grasp  from 
the  cane  and  flourish  the  handkerchief ;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  plate  and  apparently  nothing  in  the  handkerchief,  and  lo 
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and  behold  !  the  ring  is  found  on  the  cane,  to  the  utter  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  persons  who  have  been  holding  it  so  tightly. 


The  Invisible  Springs. 

Take  two  pieces  of  white  cotton  cord '  precisely  alike  in 
length  ;  double  each  of  them  separately,  so  that  their  ends 
meet ;  then  tie  them  together  very  neatly  with  a  bit  of  fine 
cotton  thread,  at  the  part  where  they  double  (i.e.,  the  middle). 
This  must  all  be  done  beforehand. 

When  you  exhibit  the  trick,  hand  round  two  other  pieces 
of  cord,  exactly  similar  in  length  and  appearance  to  those 
which  you  have  prepared,  but  not  tied,  and  desire  your 
company  to  examine  them.  Then  return  to  your  table, 
placing  these  cords  at  the  edge,  so  that  they  fall  (apparently 
accidently)  to  the  ground  behind  the  table  ;  stoop  to  pick 
them  up,  but  take  up  the  prepared  ones  instead,  which 
should  have  been  previously  placed  there,  and  lay  them  on 
the  table. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  take  round  for  examination 
three  ivory  rings  (those  given  to  children  when  teething,  and 
which  may  be  bought  at  any  toyshop,  are  the  best  for  your 
purpose).  When  the  rings  have  undergone  a  sufficient 
scrutiny,  pass  the  prepared  cords  through  them,  and  give  the 
two  ends  of  one  cord  to  one  person  to  hold,  and  the  two  ends 
of  the  other  to  another.  Do  not  let  them  pull  hard,  or  th'e 
thread  will  break  and  your  trick  be  discovered,  but  request 
them  to  approach  each  other,  and  desire  each  to  give  you 
one  of  the  cords  which  he  holds,  leaving  to  him  the  choice. 
You  then  say  that,  to  make  all  fast,  you  will  tie  these  two 
ends  together,  which  you  do,  bringing  the  knot  down  so  as 
to  touch  the  rings  ;  and  returning  to  each  person  the  end  of 
the  cord  next  to  him,  you  state  that  this  trick  is  performed 
by  the  rule  of  contrary,  and  that  when  you  desire  them  to 
pull  hard  they  are  to  slacken,  and  vice  versa ,  which  is  likely 
to  create  much  laughter,  as  they  are  certain  of  making  many 
mistakes  at  first. 
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During  this  time  you  are  holding  the  rings  on  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  each  hand,  and  with  the  other  fingers  preventing 
your  assistants  from  separating  the  cords  prematurely,  during 
their  mistakes  ;  you  at  length  desire  them,  in  a  loud  voice, 
to  slacken,  when  they  will  pull  hard,  which  will  break  the 
thread,  the  rings  remaining  in  your  hands,  whilst  the  strings 
will  remain  unbroken  :  let  them  be  again  examined,  and 
desire  them  to  look  for  the  springs  in  the  rings. 

A  Piece  of  Money,  or  a  Ring  made  to  Escape  from 
a  Box  Without  Being  Touched. 

Ask  one  of  the  company  for  a  piece  of  money  or  a  ring, 
which  in  his  presence  is  deposited  in  a  box.  Then  give 
him  the  box  to  hold  ;  beg  of  him  to  shake  it,  when  the 
money  or  ring  is  consequently  heard  to  rattle  within.  Then 
desire  him  to  shake  it  harder,  but  on  being  repeatedly  shaken 
the  sound  is  no  longer  heard,  and  the  piece  of  money  or  ring 
is  found  in  somebody’s  hat  or  pocket.  For  this  trick  the  box 
should  be  made  so  that  in  shaking  it  softly  up  and  down  it 
has  a  rattling  sound,  as  if  there  were  money  or  something 
else  in  it ;  but  on  pretence  of  showing  the  person  how  it 
should  be  shaken  you  take:  the  box,  and  though  locked,  the 
piece  of  money  or  ring  drops  into  your  hand  through  a  little 
chink  which  opens  secretly,  and  which  you  hand  to  a  con¬ 
federate.  The  box  will  continue  to  rattle  till  shaken  strongly 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  when  a  little  spring  falls  upon  the 
sounder,  and  hinders  it  from  making  a  noise.  Your  con¬ 
federate  then  gives  a  timely  hint,  and  points  to  the  person’s 
hat  or  pocket  where  it  is,  and  where  of  course  you  must  in¬ 
form  the  company  it  will  be  found. 

The  Magical  Cash-box;  or,  Money  made  to  Fly. 

Procure  a  common  cash-box,  and  fit  into  it  two  false 
divisions,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  end,  one  of  which 
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may  be  a  fixture  and  the  other  moveable  on  a  hinge,  to 
which  a  spring  is  attached,  ending  in  a  nut  outside.  To 
make  the  construction  of  this  more  evident,  we  annex  an 
engraving,  with  a  description,  from  which  any  intelligent 
tinsmith  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  plan. 


The  engraving  represents  the  moveable  lid,  B  its  hinge,  and 
C  the  nut,  which  by  means  of  a  spring  will  let  fall  down 
when  needful ;  D  is  the  other  division,  which  is  only  added  to 
make  the  box  look  uniform.  Of  course  the  ordinary  small 
box  usual  in  cash-boxes  must  not  be  placed  inside.  Before 
using  the  above,  place  four  half-crowns  in  the  false  division, 
A,  and  take  care  that  the  lid  shuts  so  tight  as  to  prevent 
them  rattling  against  the  side  of  the  box.  Now  place  the  box 
open  on  the  table,  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  inside  ;  you 
should  also  shake  it  to  prove  what  you  state.  You  now  lock 
the  box,  give  the  key  to  any  present,  and  hang  the  box  at 
some  distance  from  you.  Next  borrow  four  half-crowns 
from  one  of  the  company,  and  place  them  in  a  tea-cup  on  the 
table  ;  shake  them  repeatedly  to  show  they  are  in  it,  and  then 
dexterously  remove  them  into  your  pocket.  After  making 
any  number  of  remarks  on  the  power  you  possess,  announce 
that  the  effect  you  desire  is  produced,  and  strike  the  nut,  C, 
of  the  cash-box.  The  lid,  A,  will  instantly  fall,  the  half- 
crowns  will  drop  into  the  box,  and  you  may  then  rattle  them  ; 
ask  for  the  key,  unlock  the  box,  and  hand  what  the  company 
consider  to  be  their  own  money  back  again. 
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We  have  heard  of  a  conjuror  being  out-conjured  at  this 
trick,  by  a  friend  in  the  following  way.  He  placed  four 
persons  amongst  the  audience  whom  he  had  supplied  with 
medals.  When  the  wizard  wanted  to  borrow  four  half- 
crowns ,  these  men  instantly  pressed  forward ’  and  one  very 
“kindly*  actmg  as  collector ,  handed  the  money  {?)  to  hi?n. 
After  the  process  we  have  described  had  been  gone  through , 
the  men  received  back ,  not  their  medals ,  but ,  of  course ,  the 
genuine  half-crowns ,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  box  long 
previously.  The  exhibition  being  over ,  the  wizard’s  friend 
visited  him  behind  the  scenes,  and  most  heartily  enjoyed  the 
joke  of seeuig  him  draw  from  his  pocket  four  pieces  of  pewter, 
instead  of  the  ge7iicine  com  of  the  realm.  After  he  had  con¬ 
fessed  himself  as  completely  done,  for  once  in  his  life,  as  he 
possibly  could  be,  his  friejid  after  a  hearty  laugh  returned 
the  money.  Mind  that  you  are  never  served  the  same  way. 

To  Command  Seven  Halfpence  to  pass  Through  a 
Table. 

To  do  this  feat  you  must  get  some  tinman  to  make  holes  in 
six  halfpence,  roomy  enough  for  a  die  to  go  in  and  out,  then 
have  placed  a  good  halfpenny  upon  them  all,  and  make 
them  fast,  so  that  they  cannot  be  told  from  true  ones. 
Get  a  cap  to* cover  your  halfpence,  and  a  die  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  fling  at  them.  When  thus  provided  desire  any  one  in 
the  company  to  lend  you  seven  halfpence,  telling  them  that 
you  wil  soon  return  them  their  own  again ;  then  say, 
“  Gentlemen,  this  cap  is  made  just  fit  for  your  money.” 
Clapping  your  cap  on,  desire  somebody  in  the  company  to 
fling  the  die  to  see  what  they  can  fling,  and  in  so  doing  take  off 
the  cap  and  convey  your  false  money  into  the  cap,  so  that 
the  company  may  not  see  you  put  it  in,  then  with  the  cap 
over  the  die,  with  your  right  hand  take  up  the  true  money 
and  put  it  into  the  left  under  the  table,  saying,  “Presto !  be  gone ! 
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I  command  the  die  to  be  gone,  and  the  money  to  come  in  the 
place;”  take  up  the  cap  and  the  die  will  be  gone  and  the 
money  come  ;  covering  the  money  again  with  the  cap,  take 
up  the  true  money  in  your  right  hand,  and  knocking  under 
the  table  make  a  jingling  as  though  the  money  was  coming 
through  the  table,  then,  flinging  them  on  the  table,  say, 
“  There  is  the  money,”  and  with  your  right  hand  take  off  the 
cap,  saying,  “  and  there  is  the  die  ;  ”  and  conveying  the  false 
money  into  your  lap,  say  “  and  there  is  the  cap  likewise.” 


The  Inexhaustible  Box. 


To  perform  this  trick  you  must  have  a  square  box,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  lid,  having  the  bottom  moveable,  or  a  hinge 
arranged  in  a  simple  manner.  Let  the  carpenter  make  the 
box  like  a  tea-caddy,  or  any  other  shape  in  mahogany,  with  a 
lid  and  lock,  but  without  the  bottom  ;  instead  of  this  an  angle- 
piece  beautifully  dovetailed  and  fitted  on,  with  proper  hinges, 
must  be  adapted,  as  in  the  sectional  drawings. 


A,  box  without  the  bottom. 

B,  the  angle  piece  exactly  fitting  the  bottom,  and  one  side  of  the  box  ;  and 
fixed  on  at  C  with  a  proper  hinge.  A  simple  tube  and  stout  wire  thrust  through, 
as  shown  in  D,  would  do  for  the  hinge.  A  spring  catch  will  prevent  the  bottom 
tumbling  out  till  required. 

When  the  box  is  used  it  is  placed  upright  on  the  table,  and 
various  articles,  such  as  dolls,  small  toys,  etc.,  placed  in  it ;  the 
contents  having  been  displayed  to  the  audience,  some  person 
is  requested  to  lock  up  the  box  whilst  you  tap  the  table  and 
box  to  show  that  there  is  no  hole  or  receptacle  through  which 
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the  articles  could  escape.  You  now  proceed  (leaning  over 
the  box  as  much  as  possible)  to  turn  it  on  one  side,  having 
previously  touched  the  catch  ;  immediately  the  bottom  falls 


A,  a  figure  placed  in  the  box. 

B,  box  laid  on  one  side,  the  angle  piece  concealing  the  figure  from  the  audience 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 


back,  or  rather  keeps  its  original  place  on  the  table,  whilst 
the  side  fills  up  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  when  the  lid 
is  again  opened  everything  is  apparently  gone.  On  again 
placing  the  box  upright  the  angle  piece  returns  to  its 
original  position,  and  when  the  box  is  once  more  unlocked 
everything  appears. 

N.B.  When  the  box  is  once  placed  for  the  trick  it  must  not 
be  removed,  and  the  performer  should  take  care  that  his 
audience  cannot  see  the  back  of  his  box. 

The  Mixed  Wine  Separated. 

Provide  three  small  glass  decanters,  one  of  which  should 
be  twice  the  size  of  the  others,  and  must  have  a  hole 
perforated  in  the  bottom  by  the  assistance  of  a  drill  worked 
in  turpentine. 

To  cover  these  bottles  three  tin  vessels  are  made,  and  in 
the  tops  of  two  of  them  a  chamber  is  left  sufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  enough  liquid  to  fill  a  decanter ;  the  third 
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cover  may  be  plain,  but  a  hollow  stand  is  provided  for  that 
to  be  placed  on  ;  this  stand  is  made  like  a  spittoon,  is  per¬ 
forated  at  the  top  with  holes,  and  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  the  contents  of  the  large  decanter  perforated  with  t^e 
hole.  We  give  a  drawing  of  the  arrangement. 

A  S3  -A 


A  A,  the  two  tin  vessels  with  chambers  at  the  top  to  hold  real  port  and  sherry, 
marked  P  and  S. 

B,  the  plain  tin  cover  covering  large  decanter,  P  S,  perforated  with  a  hole  H, 
and  standing  upon  the  tin  vessel  C  C. 

D  D  stands  similar  in  appearance  to  C  C,  for  A  A  to  be  placed  on: 


Fill  the  chambers  A  A  with  wine,  by  means  of  a  vessel 
shaped  like  a  pear;  whilst  filling  the  finger  must  be  held 
upon  the  hole  H,  over  which  a  bit  of  tinfoil  is  placed  with  a 
little  grease,  so  that  on  placing  the  tin  vessels  A  A  upright 
no  liquid  flows  out  from  the  chambers  P  and  s. 

When  displayed  all  the  covers  are  removed,  and  the  two 
decanters  are  filled  with  imitation  wine,  the  perforated 
decanter  being  empty.  The  conjurer  then,  placing  his  finger 
over  the  hole  in  the  empty  decanter,  pours  both  the  other 
wines  into  it ;  he  then  offers  to  separate  these  wines  again 
and  place  them  back  in  their  bottles,  which  is  apparently 
done  by  first  putting  the  perforated  decanter  on  its  tin  stand 
and  the  cover  over  it  as  speedily  as  possible  :  the  mixed 
wines  flow  out  immediately  into  the  tin  C  C.  In  order  to  fill 
the  two  empty  decanters,  P  and  S,  standing  under  A  A,  the 
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tinfoil  is  removed  from  H  H,  the  air  admitted,  which  causes 
the  wines  to  flow  into  their  respective  bottles,  so  that  when 
the  three  covers  are  removed  the  full  bottle  is  found  empty, 
and  the  other  two  replenished  with  port  and  sherry,  which 
may  be  handed  round  to  the  company. 


Magic  Washing. 


To  perform  this  you  must  have  a  table  with  a  small  trap  in  I 
it.  Borrow  as  many  handkerchiefs  as  you  can  possibly  get,  ! 
and  be  sure  you  have  as  many  of  your  own  of  all  colours,  j 
Place  the  borrowed  handkerchiefs  on  the  trap,  and  cover  them  i 
with  a  large  cover,  when  your  confederate  will  substitute  your 
own  handkerchiefs  for  the  borrowed  ones.  This  done  take 
the  cover  off,  and  place  the  handkerchiefs  in  a  tub  of  water  : 
while  you  are  manoeuvring  with  the  handkerchiefs  in  the 
water,  your  confederate  has  time  to  iron,  fold,  and  perfume 
the  borrowed  ones  ;  and  when  you  think  he  is  ready  place  the 
wet  handkerchiefs  on  the  trap ;  your  confederate  instantly 
changes  them,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience  you 
produce  the  handkerchiefs,  which  will  appear  as  if  they  were 
washed.  You  may  have  two  or  more  ironing  the  handker¬ 
chiefs,  which  must  be  well  damped. 


The  Magic  Vase. 

Construct  a  vase  of  wood  or  pasteboard.  (See  figure.)  j 
On  the  inside  let  there  be  five  divisions  ;  two  of  them,  c,  D,  to 
be  large  enough  to  admit  a  pack  of  cards  each  ;  and  the  other  j 
three,  E,  F,  G,  only  large  enough  to  contain  a  single  card,  j 
Place  this  vase  on  a  bracket  L,  which  is  fastened  to  the  par-  ! 
tition  M.  Fix  a  silken  thread  at  H,  the  other  end  of  which 
passes  down  the  division  D,  and  over  the  pulley  I,  runs  along 
the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  behind  the  partition  M. 

Take  three  cards  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  place  one  of  them 
in  each  of  the  divisions,  E,  F,  G,  making  the  silk  thread  or 
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line  go  under  each  of  them.  In  the  division  C  put  the 
remainder  of  the  pack. 


i  Then  get  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of  which  are 
!  the  three  cards,  the  same  as  those  in  the  three  small 
divisions  ;  and  making  the  pass,  bring  them  to  the  middle 
of  the  pack  (you  will  easily  learn  how  to  d  o  this  in  the  por¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Card  Tricks),  let  them  be  drawn  by  three 
persons  :  then  well  shuffle  all  the  cards  ;  place  them  in  the 
division  D,  and  tell  the  parties  that  the  cards  they  drew 
J  will  rise  at  their  command  separately  from  the  vase. 

A  confederate  behind  the  partition  then  gently  drawing  the 
|  line  the  three  cards  will  gradually  appear  from  the  vase  ;  then 
!  taking  the  cards  from  C  you  show  that  those  three  cards  are 
gone  from  the  pack. 

The  vase  must  be  placed  so  high  that  the  company 
cannot  see  the  inside. 


Magic  Pancakes. 


The  pancakes  of  course  must  be  previously  made.  The 
apparatus  used  for  performing  this  trick  consists  of  a  jar  or 
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doctor’s  gallipot,  and  a  tin  pot,  made  straight  all  the  way  up, 
with  the  bottom  half  way  down,  so  that  both  ends  contain 
exactly  the  same  quantity.  The  ready-made  pancakes  are 
previously  put  into  one  end  of  this  pot,  which  must  be 
slipped  into  the  hat  without  the  knowledge  of  your  audience. 
This  is  generally  done  by  the  confederate  after  he  has 
borrowed  the  best  looking  hat  he  can  from  the  audience,  and 
his  returning  with  it  to  the  table  and  while  you  are  attracting 
their  attention.  Then  take  your  milk,  flour,  eggs,  etc.,  and 
mix  them  up  in  the  jar  ;  pour  it  into  the  hat,  or  rather  into 
the  tin  pot  previously  deposited  there.  Put  the  jar  down  into 
the  hat,  press  it  on  the  tin  pot,  which  exactly  fits  inside  the 
jar,  and  brings  away  the  batter  and  pot,  leaving  the  pancakes. 
You  then  pretend  to  fry  the  hat  over  a  candle.  Turn  out 
the  pancakes,  and  show  the  hat  unsoiled 

The  wizard  Bosco  relates  of  this  trick :  “ 1  had  borrowed  the 
hat  and  had  commenced  to  explain  that  I  was  an  excellent 
cook,  breaking  the  egg,  mixing  up  the  butter,  etc.,  and  with 
all  the  assurance  that  the  conjuring  fraternity  assume,  com¬ 
menced  pouring  it  into,  as  I  supposed,  the  tin  dish.  It  was 
never  my  system  to  look  into  the  hat  for  fear  of  exciting 
suspicion,  and  of  course  I  never  doubted  but  that  the  dish 
was  inserted  within  ;  when  I  did  look  in  the  hat  I  found  that 
the  uncooked  pancake  was  spread  all  over  the  lining — the  old 
gentleman  who  had  lent  the  hat  had  so  bothered  my  assist¬ 
ant  that  he  had  forgotten  to  put  in  the  dish.  I  looked  very 
spoony  for  a  few  seconds,  but  considering  I  could  replace 
the  hat,  I  acknowledged  the  mistake  that  had  been  made, 
laid  the  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
performed  the  trick  as  it  should  have  been  done.” 

To  Bring  Pigeons  from  a  Hat  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  Audience. 

Borrow  a  hat  from  one  of  the  audience,  and  turn  it  round 
and  round  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  inside.  Then  lay 
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it  on  the  conjuring  table,  behind  a  vase  or  some  other 
bulky  article,  such  as  magicians  usually  have  upon  their 
trap-tables  :  and  as  if  a  new  idea  had  occurred,  perform  some 
other  short  trick,  during  which  a  confederate  removes  the 
borrowed  hat,  substituting  one  previously  prepared,  filled 
with  small  pigeons  placed  in  a  bag  with  a  whalebone  or 
elastic  metal  mouth,  which  fits  the  inside  of  the  hat.  The 
birds  can  be  kept  in  the  bag  by  a  covering  of  cloth  with  a  slit. 
Now  take  up  the  hat,  put  your  hand  through  the  slit  and  take 
out  the  birds  one  by  one  till  all  are  free.  The  hat  is  then 
placed  on  the  table  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  cleaning  it 
before  handing  it  back,  after  serving  the  purpose  of  a  dove¬ 
cot.  The  confederate  changes  the  hats  again,  having  in  the 
interim  fitted  the  borrowed  hat  with  a  bag  similar  to  the  other, 
and  also  filled  with  pigeons.  When  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  he  appears  at  call,  ask  him  to  clean  the 
gentleman’s  hat  on  the  table.  He  takes  it  up  and  hands  it 
back,  saying,  “  You  have  not  let  all  the  birds  away on  which 
produce  the  birds  as  before,  and,  when  all  are  let  free,  hand 
the  hat  to  him.  In  brushing  and  rubbing  up  the  hat  the 
bag  must  be  adroitly  removed. 

The  Inexhaustible  Bottle. 

Bring  forward  an  empty  bottle,  which  wash  out  before  the 
company  and  drain  to  show  that  it  is  clean  and  empty  ;  but 
after  beingwetted  it  wants  wiping.  Soyour  confederate  brings  a 
napkin  with  which  you  wipe  the  bottle,  as  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  waiter  as  you  can,  but  of  course  not  being  used  to  this 
work,  rather  clumsily  ;  in  the  napkin  is  concealed  a  weak  pre¬ 
paration  of  spirits  of  wine,  sugar,  and  water,  in  a  bladder ;  and 
thus  in  the  face  of  the  audience  you  fill  the  bottle  without 
their  knowing  it.  The  different  liquours  part  of  the  illusion 
is  thus  managed.  The  glasses  are  arranged  on  the  tray  in 
a  definite  manner  known  to  the  magician ;  into  each  glass 
one  drop  of  various  flavouring  essences  is  placed,  such  as 
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essence  of  noyeau,  essence  of  brandy,  essence  of  port  or 
sherry,  lemonade,  peppermint,  cloves,  pine-apple,  pear?, 
etc. ;  these  being  filled  up  with  the  spirits  of  wine,  according 
to  what  is  called  for  by  the  audience,  completes  the  illusion 
of  the  Inexhaustible  Bottle. 

The  Wonderful  Bottle  that  Pours  Forth 
Alternately  Wine  and  Fire. 

Get  a  tinsmith  to  make  you  a  trick  bottle,  that  is,  a  double 
bottle,  or  bottle  containing  a  smaller  bottle  inside.  The 
outer  compartment  must  be  made  to  contain  wine  or  any 
other  liquor;  in  the  inner  compartment  there  must  be  a 
hole  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Procure  a 
table  in  which  is  a  hole  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  one 
in  the  bottle. 

Show  the  bottle  to  the  assembled  company,  and  offer  them 
some  wine  ;  pour  it  out,  and  then  place  the  bottle  over  the 
hole  in  the  table.  Your  confederate,  who  is  concealed  under 
the  table,  then  thrusts  a  squib  through  the  hole  in  the  table 
into  the  bottle.  You  set  fire  to  it  apparently  accidently,  and 
as  soon  as  the  fire  has  ceased  to  shower,  and  while  it  is  yet 
smoking,  take  up  the  bottle  again  and  pour  out  more 
wine. 


To  Cut  into  Pieces  a  Handkerchief  and  to 
Make  it  Whole  again. 

In  this  feat  you  must  havea’confederate  among  the  audience 
who  has  one  of  two  handkerchiefs  of  the  same  quality  and 
with  the  same  mark ;  this  he  throws  upon  the  stage  to  perform 
the  feat  with.  While  you  are  borrowing  other  handkerchiefs 
of  the  audience  make  them  into  a  bundle,  keeping  the  confed¬ 
erate’s  handkerchief  uppermost,  although  appearing  to  mix 
them  promiscuously  together.  The  person  whom  you  desire 
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to  draw  one  of  the  handkerchiefs  naturally  takes  that  which 
comes  first  to  hand,  but  if  you  find  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
take  that  one,  prevent  him  from  drawing  by  fixing  upon 
another  person,  under  pretence  of  his  having  a  more  saga¬ 
cious  look.  After  the  handkerchief  is  drawn  you  ask  for 
it  back  and  cut  it  up  in  front  of  the  audience  ;  then  carefully 
fold  it  up  and  put  it  under  a  glass  upon  a  table  placed  near  a 
partition.  On  that  part  of  the  table  on  which  it  is  deposited 
there  should  be  a  little  trap,  which  must  open  and  let  it  fall 
into  a  drawer.  The  confederate  concealed  behind  the  curtain 
passes  his  hand  within  the  table,  opens  the  trap,  and  substi¬ 
tutes  the  second  handkerchief  instead  of  the  first ;  then  shuts 
the  trap.  This  takes  but  a  few  seconds  ;  you  then  make  a  few 
passes,  and  lo  and  behold  !  return  the  handkerchief  in  its 
pristine  state. 

To  Burn  a  Lady’s  Handkerchief  and  make  it 
Whole  again. 

As  in  the  preceding  trick,  you  must  employ  the  tinman, 
who  should  make  a  cylinder  of  tin,  open  at  each  end,  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  long.  Into  this  a  tin 
vessel  must  be  fitted  exactly,  like  a  double  coffee  canister, 


with  a  division  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  sectional 
drawings  ;  so  that  when  put  together  it  looks  like  one 
canister  C. 
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To  use  the  apparatus,  borrow  a  lady’s  handkerchief,  which 
place  in  the  top  division,  and  put  on  the  cap  ;  whilst  walking 
to  the  candle  to  ignite  it  reverse  the  instrument,  so  that  the 
real  handkerchief  shall  be  at  the  bottom.  This  is  easily  done 
by  sliding  the  canister  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  outer 
cylinder.  In  the  opposite  end  you  may  previously  prepare  a 
thin  piece  of  muslin,  and  pour  in  upon  it  a  little  spirit,  to 
increase  the  effect  of  burning,  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
any  close  examination  or  comparison  of  texture,  as  the  real 
handkerchief  may  be  of  the  finest  cambric.  The  owner  to 
her  horror,  sees  as  she  thinks  the  destroyed  handkerchief. 
On  returning  to  the  table  from  the  candle,  you  again  reverse 
the  inner  cylinder  and  restore  the  handkerchief  to  the  grati¬ 
fied  beholder. 


The  Magic  Cannon  Ball. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  of  the  many  tricks  of 
the  celebrated  Houdin.  Borrow  from  the  audience  two  hats, 
which  then  place  upon  the  table,  and  by  way  of  throwing 
your  listeners  off  their  guard  give  a  brief  lecture  upon  head¬ 
dresses  in  general,  and  hats  in  particular.  To  use  Houdin’s 
own  words  :  “  Here’s  your  broad-brim — that’s  a  man  of 

peace.  Here’s  your  flat -brim — that’s  a  fast  man.  Here’s  your 
unbrushed,  either  way  front  hat — that’s  an  untidy  bachelor. 
Here’s  your  well-worn  but  still  decent  hat — that’s  a  family 
man.  A  Gibus — that’s  a  playgoer,”  etc.  Then,  taking  the 
borrowed  hats  from  the  table,  advance  to  the  company ;  when 
lo  !  on  turning  them  over,  out  falls  the  cannon-balls,  rolling 
on  the  floor  with  the  voice  of  thunder.  The  secret  is  this. 
Any  workman  using  a  lathe  will  turn  you  a  ball  of  wood  of  a 
size  big  enough  to  go  in  a  hat.  When  such  is  procured,  a 
hole  about  two  inches  deep,  and  of  the  size  of  a  finger  is 
made  in  it.  The  ball  has  then  to  be  painted  and  black- 
leaded,*  and  made  to  appear  as  much  like  a  32-pounder  as 
possible.  By  the  simple  contrivance  of  the  hole,  the  balls 
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can  be  lifted  up  the  same  way,  and  with  as  much  ease  as 
a  thimble.  At  that  side  of  the  table  which  is  farthest  from 
the  audience  place  the  balls,  raised  on  a  stool,  and  a  few 
books  to  nearly  the  level  of  the  table.  When  the  hats  are 
taken  up,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  putting  the 
balls  into  them  unperceived,  because,  as  you  draw  the  hats 
over  the  side  of  the  table,  you  can  put  on  the  thimble  ;  then, 
by  bending  the  finger,  the  ball  is  in  the  hat. 


To  Light  a  Hundred  (or  less)  Candles  by  a 
Pistol  Shot. 

This  was  one  of  Herr  Dobler’s  most  celebrated  tricks,  and 
is  thus  performed  : — 

The  wicks  of  the  candles  are  penetrated  through  by  a  con¬ 
tinuation  length  of  very  fine  wire,  so  as  to  connect  every 
candle  together.  Next  dip  the  tip  of  the  wicks  in  turpentine, 
afterwards  (with  the  point  of  a  a  penknife)  insert  a  small 
piece  of  phosphorus  within  each  wick,  just  touching  the  wire. 

The  wire  must  be  attached  to  a  galvanic  battery,  and  at  the 
instant  you  wish  the  candles  to  light  a  confederate  sets  on 
the  battery,  the  electric  spark  ignites  the  phosphorus,  the 
phosphorus  the  turpentine,  and  the  turpentine  the  candles. 

The  Great  Gun  Trick. 

One  of  Professor  Anderson’s  most  successful  tricks  is  the 
following. 

Amalgamate  some  tin-foil  and  quicksilver,  and  with  the 
composition  make  a  bullet,  which  will  be  as  heavy  as  a 
leaden  one.  Produce  a  leaden  bullet,  and  request  some  per¬ 
son  to  mark  it,  and  then  state  you  have  a  composition  with 
which  you  must  rub  the  bullet  to  prevent  it  from  hurting  you. 

Rub  it  with  some  of  the  composition,  which  will  give  it 
the  exact  appearance  of  the  artificial  bullet  previously  pre¬ 
pared  by  you.  It  is  easy  to  change  one  for  the  other  during 
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the  process,  and  when  ready  you  ask  which  of  the  audience 
will  fire  at  you  !  Having  obtained  a  volunteer,  you  tell  him 
to  put  the  powder  in  the  gun,  then  ask  him  to  observe  you 
put  in  the  bullet,  telling  him  to  listen  and  he  will  hear  it  fall. 
You  then  order  him  to  “present”  and  to  “fire;”  when  you 
say  the  word  “fire”  you  must  slip  the  real  bulletin  your 
mouth,-  or  between  your  shirt  and  your  waistcoat,  so  that 
on  undoing  the  latter  it  will  drop  down,  or  if  kept  in  the 
mouth  you  can  spit  it  out  on  a  plate. 

We  strongly  advise  our  young  readers  to  be  very 
cautious  and  careful  if  they  try  this  trick,  and  to  have  an 
old  hand  with  them  while  learning  it. 


■  ,  •  ■  ■  ■  ■  : 
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SHADOW  PANTOMIMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OR  a  company  of  amateurs  to  be 
enabled  to  produce  an  entertainment 
which  will  afford  pleasure  to  their 
friends,  and  prove  a  source  of  inter¬ 
est  to  themselves,  without  the  aid  of 
scenery  or  decorations,  is  a  deside¬ 
ratum  which  those  “home  for  the 
holidays”  will  be  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  appreciate.  Shadow  Pan¬ 
tomimes  fulfil  tl\ese  conditions,  as  they  require  nothing  for 
their  successful  production,  beyond  a  few  trifles  in  the  shape 
of  properties,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  those  of  even 
limited  resources. 

In  the  following  pages  general  directions  are  given, 
applicable  to  any  piece  that  may  be  acted .  Also  a  few  out¬ 
lines  for  burlesque  sketches  are  submitted,  which  will  help  to 
lead  to  the  construction  of  many  more  by  those  having  a 
talent  for  the  drama. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  cannot  be  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to 
secure  success  everything  must  be  carefully  arranged  before¬ 
hand,  and  each  piece  rehearsed  until  the  performers  are 
perfect. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  instructions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  this  little  volume  will  be  the  means  of 
adding  to  the  merriment  of  many  a  juvenile  gathering. 

When  a  company  desires  to  perform  a  piece  containing  a 
plot  and  dialogue,  we  recommend  any  of  Dean’s  “  Parlour 
Plays,”  or  Miss  Corner’s  “  Little  Plays  for  Home  Perform¬ 
ance,”  as  they  can,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  “  Shadow  Pantomime  ”  principle.  In 
representing  them  in  this  manner,  even  the  very  simple 
contrivances  of  costume,  scenery,  and  properties,  can  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  pre-Shakesperean  device  of  announcing  by  means  of 
a  placard  “  This  is  a  forest,”  “  This  is  a  castle,”  etc.,  etc., 
sometimes  creates  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  This  can  be 
managed  by  piercing  the  letters  through  a  sheet  of  paste¬ 
board,  and  placing  it  just  inside  the  screen.  In  this  way  the 
names  can  be  read  quite  distinctly  by  those  in  front. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 


HE  place  best  adapted  for  these  performances  is 
where  two  apartments  are  connected  by  folding 
doors,  for  when  the  doors  are  thrown  back  the 
screen  has  simply  to  be  fitted  to  the  opening  ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  advantage  is  not  always  available,  a  little  man¬ 
agement  is  required  to  prevent  the  light  from  showing  over 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  screen.  This  can  be  easily  done  by 
stretching  a  line  across  the  room,  close  to  the  ceiling,  and 
hanging  thereon  carpets,  or  any  other  pieces  of  opaque 
drapery. 

The  screen  is  a  square  of  muslin  or  calico  strained  on  a 
common  wooden  frame  by  means  of  tacks.  The  cloth  must 
be  drawn  perfectly  tight  and  smooth,  as  the  least  wrinkle  or 
bagging  will  quite  spoil  the  effect  of  the  representation.  To 
get  it  straight  the  best  way  is  to  begin  by  fastening  the 
corners,  and  then  putting  a  tack  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
four  sides  ;  if  it  is  done  in  any  other  manner  it  will  be  certain 
to  drag.  The  material  for  the  screen  may  either  be  a  sheet, 
which  having  been  immersed  in  water  is  wrung  out  and 
tacked  on  the  frame,  or  a  few  yards  of  the  cheapest  calico  got 
for  the  purpose.  The  former  is  open  to  many  objections. 
Ladies  in  general  object  to  have  their  house-linen  torn  and 
ironmoulded  by  nails.  Besides  which  there  is  the  trouble 
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and  delay  caused  by  putting  it  on  the  frame,  to  which  it  could 
not  be  properly  attached  before  the  sheet  would  dry.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  having  the  screen  en  permanence  these 
drawbacks  are  obviated,  and  the  calico  would  cost  consider¬ 
able  less  than  the  sheet.  In  preparing  a  permanent  screen, 
after  it  has  been  strained,  the  following  method  will  be 
found  to  answer  best.  To  coat  the  calico  with  linseed  oil, 
laid  on  with  a  painting  brush  until  it  is  semi-transparent ;  or 


should  it  be  desired  to  be  very  white,  virgin  wax  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  used. 


* 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS . 


The  preceding  diagram  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
screen  as  it  stands  dividing  the  two  apartments. 

The  Light  : — This  is  managed  by  having  a  small  tin  cup 
made  about  the  size  of  a  breakfast-cup,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
inside  of  which  a  piece  of  twisted  wire  should  be  soldered, 
to  hold  some  cotton  to  serve  as  a  wick  ;  round  this  there  is  to 
be  put  some  tallow,  that  cut  from  candles  is  best,  any  other 
kind  of  waste  fat  is  often  impregnated  with  salt,  which  causes 
the  wick  to  spit  and  splutter.  The  fat  should  be  pressed 
down  close  all  round,  leaving  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  cotton  sticking  up.  On  lighting  this  it  will  burn  on, 
melting  the  tallow,  until  it  becomes  a  sea  of  almost  boiling 
grease.  The  cup  should  be  placed  in  an  earthenware  pan  or 


bowl,  which  latter  ought  to  be  filled  to  the  top  with  sand,  on 
or  in  which  the  cup  should  be  placed  (see  fig.  2).  This  is  a 
very  necessary  precaution,  as  should  the  lamp  by  any  chance 
be  overturned,  the  hot  grease  would  be  absorbed  by  the  sand, 
and  thereby  save  the  carpet  and  the  floor,  besides  obviating 
the  risk  of  even  more  serious  results. 

The  Performance  : — Having  arranged  all  these  prelimi¬ 
naries,  viz.,  the  screen  tightly  strained  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
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and  the  lamp  prepared  and  lighted,  the  pantomime  may  com¬ 
mence.  The  light  being  laid  on  the  floor  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the  screen,  the  auditorium  is  of  course 
left  in  complete  darkness,  as  otherwise  the  shadows  thrown 
by  the  actors  on  the  screen  would  not  be  evident. 

Should  any  lady  or  gentleman  be  so  obliging  as  to  play  a 
few  lively  airs  on  the  piano,  as  an  overture,  it  will  add  greatly 
to  the  effect.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  director  will  tap  twice 
on  the  floor  as  a  signal  for  the  music  to  begin,  and  when 
the  performance  is  about  to  commence  he  should  ring  a 
hand  bell.  Of  course  if  there  is  no  music  he  will  merely  do 
the  latter. 

All  those  not  actually  engaged  in  the  performance,  but  are 
behind  the  screen  waiting  to  come  on,  must  be  particular  to 
keep  to  the  back  of  the  light,  or  their  shadow  will  be  apparent 
when  its  presence  would  be  undesirable.  In  coming  on,  each 
performer  should  jump  sideways  over  the  light.  This  in  front 
will  have  the  appearance  of  his  having  dropped  from  the 
ceiling,  and  when  he  has  finished  his  part  and  wishes  to  make 
his  exit  he  does  so  backwards,  when  it  will  appear  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  if  he  had  gone  up  through  the  ceiling.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  invariably  jump  over  the  light  sideways,  steadily  and 
neatly,  without  hurry  or  heedlessness,  and  without  knocking 
against  the  light.  In  going  through  the  business  of  the 
pantomime  the  actors  must  remember  that  it  is  essential  to 
do  it  in  profile ,  as  their  shadows  should  have  the  effect  in  front 
of  silhouettes ,  or  figures  cut  out  in  black  paper. 

In  using  chairs  or  tables  they  should  be  placed  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  screen,  without  causing  the  person  sitting  on 
or  working  in  front  of  them  to  touch  the  screen. 

When  ladies  take  part  in  a  pantomime,  the  stage  manager 
should  be  particular  in  making  all  come  on  from  the  sides. 
There  must  be  no  jumping  over  the  light  for  ladies,  young 
or  old,  so  that  no  accident  from  a  dress  catching  fire  can 
possibly  take  place. 

Actors  must  remember  that  the  nearer  they  stand  to  the 
light,  and  the  further  from  the  screen,  the  larger  they  will 
appear  to  those  in  front. 
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SHADOW  BUFF;  OR,  WHO’S  WHO? 

HE  comic  extrava¬ 
ganza  of  “  Shadow 
Buff,  or  Who’s 
Who  ?  ”  is  one  in 
which  all  little  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  from 
four  to  fourteen, 
can  take  a  part,  to 
the  great  delight  of 
their  friends  and 
to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction.  The  game 
is  played  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

There  are  cut  into 
slips  as  many  pieces 
of  paper  as  there  are 
players  engaged  (say 
ten),  and  on  one  of 
them  is  written  the 
word  “  guesser.”  The 
papers  are  then  put 
into  a  hat  or  bag,  and 
shaken  up.  Each 
person  draws  one,  and 
the  drawer  of  the 
“guesser”  must  take  his  or  her  place  on  the  audience  side 
of  the  screen,  while  the  others  go  behind,  and  as  each  of 
their  shadows  come  in  view,  either  by  jumping  over  the  light 
or  coming  on  from  the  side,  the  “  guesser  ”  is  to  endeavour 
to  guess  their  names,  they  remaining  a  sufficient  time  to 
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allow  him  to  make  three  guesses.  Should  he  fail  to  guess  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  shadow  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  another. 
If  the  ladies  put  on  different  hats  or  bonnets  from  those  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  or  exchange  with  one  another  ; 
or,  if  the  gentlemen  exchange  hats  or  coats,  etc.,  or  ruffle  up 
their  hair,  or  put  something  under  their  coats  at  the  back,  or 
do  anything  that  ingenuity  may  suggest  to  alter  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  poor  “  guesser”  will  be  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
mystification.  Should  he,  however,  succeed  in  discovering 
them  through  their  incognito,  the  person  so  detected  be¬ 
comes  “  guesser,”  and  his  predecessor  goes  behind  to  make 
one  of  the  shadows,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  game  of  Blindman’s 


Buff. 
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THE  DENTIST;  OR,  TOOTH-DRAWING 
EXTRAORDINARY. 

Dramatis  Personae. 

Doctor.  j  Patient. 

John.  |  Porter. 

i|w^wm|HE  properties  required  for  this  laughable  sketch  are 
|[|®  sSgJ  of  the  very  easiest  to  procure.  The  lancet  (fig.  i) 
mJB  and  the  forceps  (fig.  2)  can  be  made  of  two  pieces 
of  lath,  or  of  stiff  pasteboard ;  the  tooth  (fig.  3) 
can  be  cut  out  of  a  card.  All  three  should  be  of  exaggerated 
dimensions.  This  piece  is  more  properly  an  extravaganza 
than  a  pantomime,  but  at  the  same  time  it  partakes  of  the 
specialities  of  both,  and  is  played  as  follows  : — 

The  patient  jumps  over  the  light,  and  expresses  in  panto¬ 
mime,  that  is  by  putting  his  hands  to  his  jaws,  stamping  on 
the  floor,  and  making  other  gestures  indicative  of  pain,  that 
he  is  suffering  from  a  dreadful  toothache.  After  a  minute  or 
so  he  calls  out,  “  Doctor!  oh,  for  mercy’s  sake,  doctor!  ”  The 
doctor  appears,  by  jumping  over  the  light,  and,  taking  the 
sufferer  by  the  chin  and  nose,  wrenches  open  his  mouth  and 
looks  into  it.  He  shakes  his  head,  ties  up  the  patient’s  jaw 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  makes  believe  to  give  him  some 
smart  taps  on  the  top  of  the  head.  After  that  the  doctor 
jumps  back  over  the  light,  leaving  the  patient  to  moan,  groan, 
and  to  contort  himself  into  the  most  ridiculous  attitudes,  until 
the  doctor  again  jumps  forward  over  the  light,  this  time  with 
a  chair.  He  takes  hold  of  the  patient  and  bangs  him  down  into 
the  chair ;  he  then  unties  the  handkerchief  with  which  he  had 
bound  up  the  patient’s  jaw,  and  goes  through  any  kind  of 
rough  comic  examination  that  tact  and  fun  may  suggest, 
always  bearing  in  mind  to  have  “  method  in  his  madness.”  As 
he  examines  the  patient’s  mouth  he  says,  “  Oh  !  ah  !  a 
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dreadful  case,  my  son,  an  awfully  bad  tooth  ;  one  of  your 
grinders,  a  regular  double-barrelled,  double-pronged  molar  ; 
no  cure  for  it,  none  whatever,  unless  it  might  be  twenty 
bottles,  ah  !  yes,  twenty  bottles  of  my  wonderful  and 
extraordinary,  I  may  say  my  astounding,  my  marvellous 
remedy,  ‘  Dioppo-reticum  Bezo-vardicum,’  or  my  most  asto¬ 
nishing  ‘cure-all.’  Yes,  that  will  do  it  But  it  must  come 
out,  there’s  no  mistake  about  it ;  so  here,  John,  fetch  my 
lancet  number  one.”  Here  John,  the  assistant,  a  tall, 


thin  person,  if  there  should  be  one  in  the  company,  jumps 
over  the  light,  and  presents  the  doctor  with  the  lancet  (see 
fig.  i).  The  doctor  then  says,  “Now,  John,  lay  hold  of 
his  head  while  I  lance  his  gums  previous  to  the  draw¬ 
ing.”  John  accordingly  does  so  in  as  comic  a  manner 
as  he  can.  The  doctor  then  takes  off  his  coat,  and  rolling 
up  his  shirt  sleeves,  gives  the  lancet  two  or  three  turns  like  a 
scimitar.  He  then  feels  the  edge,  shakes  his  head,  and  wets 


it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  making  grotesque  gestures  all  the 
time.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  John,  who  holds  back 
the  patient’s  head,  he  opens  the  mouth  of  the  latter  and 
inserts  the  lancet  therein,  appearing  to  cut  and  lance  the 
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gums.  The  patient  wriggles  and  moves  his  legs  in  ap¬ 
parent  pain,  but  the  sturdy  John  holds  his  head  as  if  it  were 
in  a  vice.  The  doctor  next  calls  for  his  forceps,  or  the  new 
atmospheric  extractors.  John  says  “Yes,  sir,”  jumps  over 
the  light,  and  returns  with  a  gigantic  pair  of  forceps  (see 
fig.  2) ;  they  may  be  about  three  feet  long.  The  doctor  takes 


them,  and  when  inserting  them  into  the  patients  mouth  he 
stands  off  at  arm’s  lengths  John,  having  concealed  under  his 
dress  a  large  tooth,  manages,  during  the  fun  and  struggle 
while  the  tooth  is  supposed  to  be  in  course  of  extraction,  and 


while  he  is  holding  the  head,  to  fasten  by  a  loop  the  tooth 
to  the  edge  of  the  pincers.  After  a  good  deal  of  twisting 
about  the  tooth  appears  to  come  out  with  a  jerk.  The 
patient  howls,  jumps  up,  waves  the  handkerchief  over  his 
head,  knocks  the  doctor  down,  and  jumps  back  over  the 
light.  The  doctor  seizes  John  by  the  nose  with  his  forceps. 
The  nose,  of  course,  is  a  false  one,  what  is  called  at  fairs  “  a 
jolly  nose.”  The  doctor  is  frightened  at  what  he  has  done, 
and,  jumping  over  the  lamp,  makes  his  exit.  John  picks  up 
his  nose,  rubs  it,  seizes  the  chair,  and  jumps  over  the  light. 


>3 


In  this  entertainment  the  frame  of  the  screen  should  have 
a  piece  of  stiff  brown  paper  fastened  at  each  corner  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  give  the  screen  the  appearance  of  a  circle  or 
moon. 
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AMPUTATION  LIKE  WINKING;  OR,  THE 
MARVELLOUS  REVIVER. 

As  performed  by  Dr.  Drench  and  his  Men  in  the  Moon . 

Dramatis  Persons. 

The  Doctor.  I  The  Patient. 

John.  |  The  Porter. 

HIS  piece  also  partakes  of  the  burlesque  and  the 
pantomime.  In  ks  representation  a  few  simple 
properties  are  required,  viz.,  a  light  wooden  table, 
a  profile  arm,  the  latter  in  two  pieces,  with  a  peg  at 
the  junction  of  the  joints,  so  that  the  arm  can  be  made  to 
move  at  the  elbow,  a  profile  saw,  a  knife,  a  bottle,  a  galley 
pot,  and  a  tobacco  jar.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
table,  can  be  cut  out  of  stiff  pasteboard. 
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AMPUTATION  LIKE  WINKING. 


In  enacting  this  scene,  the  actor  who  personates  the 
patient  must  have  one  of  his  arms  (the  right  will  be  the  best) 
bandaged  to  his  side,  so  that  no  involuntary  movement  may 
betray  it.  Then  to  his  shoulder  will  be  attached  a  paste¬ 
board  arm.  When  he  jumps  over  the  light  he  should 
pace  once  or  twice  backward  and  forward,  across  and  across, 
close  to  the  screen,  being  very  careful  not  to  touch  it,  and 
give  in  pantomime  action  evidences  of  great  pain ;  the 
expression  of  which  should  be  indicated  in  broad  caricature. 
Then  the  doctor’s  man,  John,  jumps  over  the  light  with  a 
chair,  and  by  force  seats  the  patient  in  it,  to  whom  he  says, 
“  Patience,  my  dear  sir ;  my  master,  the  great  Doctor 
Drench,  will  be  here  directly.”  The  ^doctor  now  jumps  over 
the  light,  and  examines  the  patient  very  roughly,  and  says, 
“  Dear  me,  John,  what’s  all  this  ?  a  fracture,  a  flaw.  Ah  !  a 
broken  arm,  as  I  live.  Dear !  dear  !  dear  !  poor  fellow,  his 
right  arm  too.”  He  examines  it,  taking  hold  of  the  false 
arm,  and  moving  it  up  and  down,  shakes  it ;  he  then  exclaims, 
"  Worse  and  worse,  a  compound  fracture ;  I  plainly  see  I 
must  use  the  saw.  Now,  John,  look  sharp,  quick ;  the 
table ;  and  fetch  the  porter  to  help  you  to  hold  down  the 
patient.”  Jphn  says,  “  Yes,  sir,”  and  jumps  over  the  light, 
returning  instantly  with  the  porter,  they  carrying  the  table 
between  them.  The  table  should  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  light  at  the  back,  and  John  and  the  porter 
lay  hold  each  at  one  end  and  jump  regularly  and  together 
over  the  light,  to  give  the  proper  effect.  The  table  should 
be  a  very  small  light  one.  When  the  table  has  been 
carried  over,  the  doctor  still  proceeds  with  his  orders 
and  directions,  intermingled  with  observations  and  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  patient  such  as  “Dear  me,  my  man,  how 
do  you  feel  now  ?  ”  Here  the  patient  groans,  and  throws 
up  his  legs  as  if  in  agony.  Then  the  doctor  takes  him 
by  the  leg  and  says,  “  Ah  !  oh  !  my  good  fellow,  you 
have  had  some  money  left  you  lately.”  Hereupon  the 
patient  shakes  his  head,  and  says,  “No  such  luck.”  Then 
the  doctor,  holding  up  the  patient’s  leg,  says,  “No  such  luck  ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  no  such  luck?  when  here  a  good 
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leg-I-see.”  He  turns  round  to  John  and  says,  “  Not  so  bad 
that,  John,  eh?  But  to  business.  Now,  John,  bring  me 
the  saw,  my  favourite  hackemoffquick,  and  my  large  knife, 
the  two-foot  ham  carver ;  and  you,  porter,  go  for  the 
chloroforum-nosesnifferum-painstopperum.”  John  and  the 
porter  jump  over  the  light,  and  as  quickly  return,  one 
with  a  profile  bottle,  and  the  other  with  a  saw  and  knife ; 
the  doctor  meanwhile  keeping  up  the  attention  of  the 
audience  by  his  by-play,  and  the  patient  assisting  in 
the  delusion  by  groaning,  moaning,  and  kicking  up  his 
heels.  The  saw,  the  knife,  and  the  bottle  are  placed 
on  the  table,  which  latter  is  pushed  a  good  deal  to  one  side, 
and  the  patient  brought  as  much  as  possible  to  the  centre. 
Then  the  doctor  commences  operations  by  taking  the  knife 
and  putting  it  between  his  teeth  to  hold  it.  He  takes  off  his 
coat  and  tucks  up  his  shirt  sleeves.  John  and  the  porter 
likewise  tuck  up  their  shirt  sleeves  and  take  their  places,  one 
behind  the  patient  to  hold  his  head,  the  other  at  his  side  to 
hold  his  arm.  There  is  then  a  good  deal  of  by-play  on  the 
part  of  the  doctor ;  he  moves  the  patient's  arm  up  and  down, 
then  he  examines  the  edge  of  the  saw  by  passing  his  finger 
along  the  teeth  ;  next  he  kneels  on  the  right  knee  and  strops 
the  knife  on  his  left  boot ;  rises,  and  calls  for  a  napkin,  which 
the  porter  takes  from  a  table  and  hands  to  him.  Then 
he  calls  for  the  chloroforum-nosesnifferum-painstopperum. 
This  the  porter  also  hands  to  him,  and  he  appears  to  pour 
some  of  its  contents  on  the  napkin,  which  he  passes  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  under  the  patient’s  nose.  The  latter 
seems  to  dose  off  quietly  to  sleep,  and  his  head  falls  back, 
when  the  final  operation  of  taking  off  the  arm  takes  place. 
This  is  done  by  the  assistant  holding  up  the  profile  arm, 
and  the  doctor  cuts  round  it  with  the  knife,  then,  taking  the 
saw,  he  saws  through  the  bone.  While  this  is  being  done, 
the  doctor,  or  anyone  else  behind  the  screen  that  can  do  it, 
makes  a  noise  with  his  mouth  like  the  sawing  of  wood.  If 
there  should  not  be  anyone  who  can  imitate  that  sound,  there 
may  be  a  person  placed  behind  the  light  with  a  real  saw  and 
a  piece  of  wood.  The  doctor  next  takes  off  the  arm  and 
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holds  it  up  in  triumph,  exclaiming,  “  Behold  and  see  the  arm 
is  off ;  this  is  the  triumph  of  learning,  of  science,  and  of  skill. 
Now,  John,  go  down,  even  into  my  sanctum  sanctorum,  for 
a  pot  of  my  reviverumlike-winkin,  my  instantaneous  life 
restorer.”  John  jumps  over  the  light.  The  doctor  still  con¬ 


tinues  talking.  “This  instantaneous  composition  is  the 
greatest  invention  of  the  age  ;  it  is  made  from  the  real 
Egyptian  mummy  dust,  and  was  invented  by  a  mummer, 
who,  having  become  a  mummy,  cast  about  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  be  enabled  to  return  to  his  original  calling  ;  and, 
after  studying  for  sixteen  thousand  years,  he  at  length 
succeeded,  and  Richard  became  himself  again.  It  is 
astonishing  what  it  will  do,  and  more  wonderful  still  what 
it  will  not  do.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  it  in  connection  with 
a  pig’s  tail.  Now  don’t  move  or  you  will  miss  this  tale  of  a 
pig.  Farmer  Oakstraws  had  a  pig  he  called  Porkibus.  Now 
Porkibus  was  called  Porkibus  because  his  name  was  Porki¬ 
bus,  and  because  he  had  not  any  other  name.  You  see  the 
geography  of  it  ?  Well,  Porkibus  had  a  curly  tail,  as  I  said 
before.  Oh  !  I  didn’t  say  it  before,  didn’t  I  ?  Of  course 
not ;  well,  even  though  I  didn’t,  what  then  ?  The  tail  is 
always  behind,  isn’t  it  ?  Well,  then,  when  Porkibus  was 
very  young  he  was  frightened  by  a  cantankerous  little  dog, 
and  he  became  curly  tailed  ever  after.  Now  this  curly  tail 
was  the  cause  of  a  sad  accident.  One  day,  jumping  out  of 
his  sty,  and  saying,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  ‘  That’s  the 
style,’  meaning,  of  course,  that  he  was  doing  the  thing 
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stylishly ,  his  tail  caught  on  a  hook  just  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  hooking  it,  and  off  came  his  much  valued  curly  appendage. 
Now,  three  applications  of  my  invaluable  reviver  not  only 
caused  the  tail  to  grow,  literally  to  crop  up,  but  every 
morning  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  pig-tail  was  found  growing 
to  the  end  of  it.  There  !  Now,  John,  where  is  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ointment?  And  now  for  the  patient’s  arm  to  practise 
my  wonderful  cure  on  it.”  A  piece  of  rag  is  taken  by  the 
doctor,  with  which  he  makes  believe  to  anoint  the  top  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder.  The  fastening  at  the  side  of  the  patient 
is  loosened  by  the  assistant,  and  he  gradually  works  the 
arm  out,  and  waves  it  aloft  in  triumph.  The  patient,  doctor, 
assistant,  and  porter  then  perform  a  grotesque  dance  and 
exit  over  the  light,  the  patient  with  the  chair,  the  saw,  knife, 
bottle,  pot,  and  tobacco  jar  ;  and  the  two  assistants  each 
taking  hold  of  one  end  of  the  table,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
they  brought  it  on. 
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Dramatis  Persons. 


The  Monkey. 
Frederick  Sparkle. 
Old  Dobbs. 

Sambo  (a  nigger). 

Frank  (Sparkle’s  servant). 


Nurse. 

Rose  Dobbs  (Old  Dobbs’ 
daughter). 

Jenny  (a  maid  of  all  work). 


HE  properties  required  for  this  piece  include 
nothing  that  cannot  be  had  readily  enough  in 
most  houses.  They  are  a  cradle,  a  low  rocking- 
chair,  and  a  basin  of  saw-dust/  A  large  spoon, 
an  eye-glass  for  Sparkle,  with  a  whip  and  valise  or<  carpet¬ 
bag  for  Frank.  A  morning-gown,  split  up  the  back  in  two 
halves,  and  sown  loosely  together,  so  that  it  will  pull  apart 
readily,  a  chair,  a  table  (books  on  the  latter),  and  a  bell ; 
writing  paper,  inkstand  with  two  quills  in  it,  and  a  basket 
containing  a  tablecloth  ;  a  decanter  half  full  of  water  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  wine),  a  plate,  with  some  saw-dust  or  sand  (to 
pass  for  gruel),  and  another  plate  with  a  slice  of  bread  on  it. 
A  table-knife,  a  large  earthenware  bowl,  a  long  stick,  some 
short  sticks,  brooms,  poker,  shovel,  etc.  In  addition  to 
these  there  will  be  required  a  monkey  mask,  and  a  doll,  to 
represent  a  baby  of  about  three  months  old. 

&  This  comic  piece  is  commenced  by  the  monkey  jumping 
over  the  light  (the  monkey,  of  course,  is  played  by  a  boy) 
and  performing  several  antics,  such  as  rolling  over,  and 
walking  on  all  fours  after  the  manner  of  monkeys.  As 
nurse  enters  at  the  side,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  he  jumps 
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back  over  the  light.  Then  the  nurse  stamps  on  the  floor 
and  calls,  when  Sambo  enters  from  the  side  with  the  cradle 
and  a  low  rocking-chair,  and  places  them  for  her  use  on  one 
side  near  the  screen,  and  goes  off  as  he  entered.  He  re¬ 
enters  the  same  way,  fetching  in  a  bowl  of  saw-dust  and  a 
large  spoon,  and  gives  them  to  nurse,  when  he  goes  out. 
The  monkey  jumps  over  the  light,  and  perches  on  the  back 
of  the  nurse’s  chair,  from  which  point  of  observation  he 
watches  her  feeding  the  baby  with  the  spoon  from  the  bowl. 
When  she  has  given  the  child  two  or  three  spoonsful  she 
indicates  by  her  gestures  that  it  is  asleep,  and  carefully  puts 
it  into  the  cradle,  rocks  it  to  sleep,  and  exit  at  the  side.  The 
monkey  hides  himself  when  she  gets  up,  and  when  she  has 
gone  he  comes  out,  rocks  the  cradle,  and  tastes  the  saw-dust, 
but  does  not  like  it.  He  then  takes  the  baby  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  sits  in  the  chair  with  it.  The  latter  is  supposed 
to  wake  up  and  cry  loudly.  (Here  some  one  behind  the 
light  imitates  the  crying  of  a  baby.)  The  monkey  feeds  it 
with  the  spoon  from  the  bowl  of  saw-dust.  The  baby  roars, 
and  the  monkey  inverts  the  bowl  on  its  head,  hammering  it 
on  fast  with  the  spoon.  He  next  takes  the  bowl  off,  and 
throws’  that  and  the  spoon  away ;  he  hugs  the  baby  tightly, 
and  rocks  himself  energetically  in  the  chair ;  he  gets  up  in  a 
minute  or  so,  and  throws  the  chair,  cradle,  and  baby  with 
violence  off  at  the  side.  The  baby  screams,  on  which  he 
picks  it  up,  and,  rolling  it  on  the  floor,  makes  a  summersault 
back  and  forward  over  it.  Should  the  actor  not  be  able  to 
perform  the  last  feat,  he  can  jump  over  it.  He  again  takes 
it  up  and  plays  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  it  ;  the  baby 
roaring  all  the  time.  Finally  he  throws  it  over  the  light  and 
jumps  after  it. 

Nurse  now  enters  and  looks  round  in  search  of  the  baby, 
and  not  seeing'  it  throws  up  her  arms  and  screams.  Next 
putting  her  hands  over  her  face  she  runs  off  at  the  side. 
Then  Sambo  enters,  and  seeing  the  confusion,  everything 
being  knocked  about,  he  laughs  loudly,  and  jumps  over  the 
light.  Then  the  monkeyjumps  forward  over  it,  performs  several 
comic  antics,  and  jumps  over  the  light  back  again. '  Sparkle 
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now  jumps  over  the  light,  looks  around  with  his  eye-glass, 
and  then  claps  his  hands  as  if  calling,  when  Frank  jumps 
over  the  light  with  a  whip  and  valise,  and  follows  close 
behind  his  master,  who  walks  across  near  to  the  screen.  He 
turns  rather  suddenly,  and  tumbles  against  Frank,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  smart  box  on  the  ear,  and  then  tells  him  to  go 
and  see  if  there  is  any  one  about.  Frank  calls  “  House  ho ! 
are  you  all  asleep?”  As  there  is  no  response  he  begins 
thumping  with  a  stick  against  a  supposed  door  sill.  As  he 
gives  the  third  knock  Old  Dobbs  enters,  and  receives  a 
whack  on  the  head.  Frank  runs  back,  when  his  master 
seizes  him  by  the  ears,  shakes  him,  and  then  throws  him 
from  him.  Old  Dobbs  and  Sparkle  go  to  embrace,  but 
Frank  going  between  them,  they  both  by  mischance  em¬ 
brace  him,  whereupon  they  take  him  up  between  them  and 
throw  him  over  the  light.  Both  Sparkle  and  Old  Dobbs 
laugh  heartily  at  this,  and  Sparkle  intimates  by  showing  a 
ring  that  he  has  come  to  marry  the  old  man’s  daughter.  The 
latter  rubs  his  hands  as  if  pleased,  but  pauses,  and  by 
giving  the  motions  of  a  person  counting  out  money  from  one 
hand  into  another,  seems  to  inquire  whether  his  daughter’s 
suitor  has  any  money,  nodding  his  head  interrogatively. 
Sparkle  answers  affirmatively  by  nodding  and  holding  up  a 
large  purse.  Old  Dobbs  nods  approval,  goes  near  to  the 
edge  of  the  screen,  but  still  in  sight  of  the  audience,  and 
beckons,  on  which  Rose  enters  from  the  side  ;  Old  Dobbs 
takes  her  by  the  hand,  and  making  a  polite  motion  with  his 
other  hand  appears  to  introduce  her  to  Sparkle ;  the  latter 
bows  very  low,  and  almost  sweeps  the  floor  with  his  hat,  the 
young  lady  curtseying  to  the  ground.  The  old  man,  taking 
the  purse  from  Sparkle’s  hand,  shows  it  to  his  daughter,  and 
hands  it  back  to  that  gentleman.  Old  Dobbs  then  places 
his  daughter’s  hand  in  that  of  Sparkle,  and  while  doing  so 
the  monkey  jumps  over  the  light  and,  tripping  up  Sparkle, 
puts  him  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor,  and  then  jumps 
back  over  the  light.  Old  Dobbs  helps  him  to  rise,  and  by 
bowing,  and  by  a  motion  towards  the  side,  with  his  hand, 
seems  to  invite  the  gentleman  to  partake  of  refreshment. 
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Sparkle  leads  the  lady  off,  and  the  old  man  is  about  to 
follow  when  Frank  jumps  over  the  light,  appearing  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  indicates  by  gestures  how  he  had  been 
flung  up  into  the  sky,  and  had  only  just  come  down.  He 
turns  his  head  for  a  moment  from  the  old  man,  when  the 
monkey  jumps  over  the  light,  bites  him  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  jumps  back  over  the  light,  without  having  been  seen. 
Frank  roars,  and  seeing  no  one  except  Old  Dobbs,  imagines 
that  he  must  have  done  it ;  he  accordingly  hits  him  a  blow 
in  the  face,  on  which  Old  Dobbs  staggers  back,  and  then 
runs  off  at  the  side.  Frank  is  very  proud  of  this,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  stands  with  his  legs  wide  apart.  The 
monkey,  seeing  this,  jumps  over  the  light  and  runs  through 


Frank’s  legs,  upsetting  him  ;  the  latter  falling  on  his  back 
and  throwing  his  legs  up  in  the  air.  The  monkey  when  he 
has  done  it  jumps  back  over  the  light  before  he  is  seen. 
Frank  lumbers  up,  rubbing  himself  all  over,  and  looking 
about  everywhere  to  see  what  it  was  that  passed  between 
his  legs  ;  he  stands  with  his  arms  folded,  seeming  to  try 
and  remember  or  think  what  it  could  have  been,  when  the 
monkey  jumps  over  the  light,  steals  up  behind  him,  and 
knocks  him  down,  Frank  falling  foremost  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  He  gets  up  into  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor,  and 
folds  his  arms,  shakes  his  head,  and  seems  to  intimate  his 
determination  not  to  rise  again  and  give  somebody  else  an 
opportunity  of  knocking  him  down.  His  master  enters,  and, 
seeing  him  sitting  on  the  floor,  looks  at  him,  and  seems  to 
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inquire  what  he  is  doing  there.  Frank,  in  astonishment, 
gets  up  and,  shaking  his  fist  in  his  master’s  face,  appears  to 
accuse  him  of  having  knocked  him  down.  Sparkle  shakes 
his  head  in  denial,  and  by  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth  as 
if  in  the  act  of  drinking,  and  by  tapping  his  forehead,  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  servant  is  drunk  ;  he  then  points  to  the  side, 
as  if  ordering  him  out,  and  as  he  is  about  to  go  the  monkey 
jumps  over  the  light,  and  pulls  him  back  violently  against 
his  master,  who  has  his  head  turned  away  ;  the  latter  turning 
round  gives  him  a  kick,  the  monkey  meanwhile  having 
jumped  over  the  light. 

Sparkle  then  orders  Frank  by  gestures  to  go  and  fetch  his 
dressing-gown.  The  servant  limps  off  at  the  side,  making 
believe  to  be  in  great  pain ;  Sparkle  again  indicates  by  his 
gestures  that  the  servant  had  been  drinking.  He  next  claps 
his  hands  to  call  him,  he  enters  slowly  with  the  dressing-gown, 
his  leg  has  a  handkerchief  tied  round  it  just  below  the  knee, 
as  if  to  stop  the  blood.  Sparkle  takes  off  his  coat,  and  Frank 
helps  him  on  with  the  dressing-gown.  He  gets  one  arm  into 
the  sleeve,  and  is  about  do  the  same  with  the  other  when  the 
monkey  jumps  over  the  light  and  pulls  Frank  by  the  coat 
tails,  when  the  latter  comes  down  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the 
floor,  about  the  centre,  and  as  he  was  holding  on  to  the 
dressing-gown,  and  only  one  half  is  on  his  master’s  shoulders, 
and  he  is  feeling  for  the  other  sleeve,  Frank  gets  up  and 
begins  his  work  again,  but  to  his  annoyance  he  finds  that  in 
his  fall  the  coat  has  split  up  the  back.  This  Sparkle  is  not 
aware  of,  so  Frank  pins  up  the  back.  The  master  walks  away 
unconscious,  and  when  his  back  is  turned  Frank  shakes  with 
laughter.  The  master  turns,  looks  at  him,  and  shakes  his 
fist.  Frank  looks  quite  innocent,  rubbing  one  hand  over  the 
other,  and  seems  to  ask  if  his  master  wants  anything.  The 
latter  motions  him  to  go  for  his  writing-desk  (this  he  does 
by  imitating  the  action  of  writing  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
left).  Frank  jumps  over  the  light,  and  re-enters  by  the  side 
with  a  table  and  chair.  He  exits,  and  enters  the  same  way 
with  a  writing-desk,  which  he  puts  on  the  table,  and  then 
holding  the  chair  by  the  back,  and  bowing,  seems  to  invite 
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his  master  to  sit  down .  Sparkle  is  about  to  do  so  when  the 
monkey,  jumping  over  the  light,  draws  the  chair  back,  and  the 
former  comes  sprawling  backwards  on  the  floor,  the  monkey 
immediately  disappearing  over  the  light.  Sparkle  quickly 
arises,  and  in  a  rage  slaps  the  servant’s  face  (in  doing  so  the 
latter  will  clap  his  hands  smartly  together  to  give  the  sound 
of  a  slap\  he  then  picks  up  the  chair,  and  sits  down  to  write; 
as  he  leans  over  to  do  so  the  monkey  jumps  over  the  light, 
and  gets  behind  him,  and  pushes  his  head  forward  violently, 
so  that  it  seems  to  come  with  a  bang  against  the  desk.  The 
unfortunate  Sparkle  raises  his  head  and  rubs  his  forehead. 
The  monkey  when  he  has  done  the  mischief  disappearing 
over  the  lamp. 

The  irate  genntleman,  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
inebriety  of  the  servant,  seems  to  hit  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Frank  appears  to  say  in  action,  “Why  did  you  hit  me  ?  ”  The 
master  points  to  his  head  and  to  the  desk;  Frank  makes  ener¬ 
getic  motions  of  denial,  but  the  master  shakes  his  head 
incredulously.  These  accusations  and  denials  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  or  even  oftener.  It  finishes  by  Frank- 
putting  one  hand  on  his  heart,  and  raising  the  other  in  the 
air,  and  moving  his  mouth  as  if  he  was  asseverating  the  truth. 
Sparkle  sits  down  angrily  to  the  table  and  writes,  folds  a 
letter,  puts  it  into  an  envelope,  and  indicates  by  the  action 
of  putting  a  letter  into  a  letter  box  that  he  is  to  post  it. 
Frank  takes  it  and  goes  out  at  the  side.  Sparkle  then  takes 
off  his  dressing-gown,  puts  it  on  a  chair,  and  goes  out  at  the 
opposite  side  to  that  at  which  F rank  made  hi  s  exit.  The  monkey 
jumps  over  the  light,  then  on  to  the  table,  and  from  thence 
into  the  chair  ;  puts  on  the  dressing-gown,  and  rings  the  hand¬ 
bell  which  stands  beside  the  desk. 

This  summons  brings  in  Frank,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  returned.  He  enters  from  the  side,  and  bows  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  he  is  waiting  for  orders.  He  goes  over  to  the 
monkey,  who  gives  him  some  sheets  of  paper ;  he  looks  at 
them,  and  seems  in  his  turn  to  think  it  is  his  master  who  has 
been  taking  an  extra  glass  ;  he  laughs,  and  is  going  off  with 
them,  when  the  monkey  again  rings  the  bell,  when  the  ser- 
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vant  returns,  and  the  monkey  gives  him  a  pile  of  books  and 
an  inkstand  ;  he  is  going  when  the  monkey  again  rings,  but 
as  the  servant  returns  the  monkey  turns  and  chatters, 
ringing  the  bell  in  his  face.  Frank  looks  at  him,  and  is 
astonished  ;  he  throws  the  books  and  inkstand  at  him,  but 
the  monkey  ducks  and  avoids  them.  Frank  then  gets  a 
whip  and  tries  to  lash  the  monkey,  but  the  latter  chatters, 
eludes  him,  and  jumps  over  the  lamp,  over  which  he  jumps 
again,  and  on  to  Frank’s  shoulders,  who  flourishes  about  the 
whip,  cutting,  slashing,  and  vainly  trying  to  hit  his  enemy. 
The  latter  then  springs  off,  and  jumps  over  the  light,  over 
which  Frank  follows  him.  Jenny  then  comes  in,  gathers  up 
the  books  and  inkstand,  puts  them  into  a  basket,  and  takes 
therefrom  a  table-cloth,  and  spreads  it  on  the  table;  she 
then  puts  on  a  decanter  of  wine,  an  earthenware  bowl,  a 
plate  with  some  flour  and  water  mixed  like  paste,  a  plate 
with  a  slice  of  bread  on  it,  and  a  table-knife.  Just  as  she 
has  completed  her  task  Frank  jumps  over  the  light  with  the 
whip  in  his  hand  ;  he  throws  down  the  whip,  and  shakes  his 
head  to  intimate  that  he  didn’t  succeed  in  catching  the 
monkey.  Jenny,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  monkey,  goes 
out  at  the  side  without  noticing  Frank,  who  is  stamping 
about,  but  is  soon  brought  to  his  senses  by  the  monkey,  who 
jumping  over  the  light,  catches  up  the  whip,  and  gives  the 
poor  victim  three  or  four  sharp  cuts  with  it  across  the  backs 
of  his  legs,  again  jumping  over  the  light.  Jenny  re-entering 
just  at  that  instant,  he  turns  and  sees  her  ;  he  keeps  rubbing 
his  legs,  and,  by  his  gestures,  seems  as  if  he  was  in  great 
pain.  He  accuses  Jenny  of  having  done  it ;  but  she  shakes 
her  head  in  token  of  denial.  He  nods  and  indicates  that 
she  did.  She  gives  her  head  another  negative  shake.  He 
puts  his  head  on  one  side  and  screws  up  his  face  to  a  cbmic 
profile,  and  asks  her  by  gesture  for  a  kiss.  She  plainly  inti¬ 
mates  by  her  gestures  that  she  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  intimates  that  he  will  not  be  refused.  She  draws  back, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  If  you  can  catch  me  you  may  kiss 
me.”  He  shakes  his  head,  as  though  he  would  say,  “All 
right,  my  beauty.”  Then  ensues  a  chase  round  the  room, 
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behind  the  table  and  everywhere  ;  but  at  length  she  runs 
off  at  the  side.  Just  as  she  does  so  the  monkey  jumps  over 
the  light,  and  into  Frank's  arms,  smothering  him  with  kisses. 
Frank  struggles  to  free  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the 
monkey,  who,  pushing  him  off,  throws  him  on  his  face  on 
the  floor,  and  jumps  over  the  light.  Frank  scrambles  to  hi 
feet,  takes  up  the  whip,  and  threatens  his  now  invisible 
tormentor.  He  strides  up  and  down,  intimating  by  gesture 
that  the  monkey  has  climbed  up  a  tree.  In  the  middle  of  it 
all  he  sees  the  eatables  on  the  table  ;  he  is  astonished  and 
pleased  ;  he  throws  the  whip  away,  and  sits  down  ;  he 
drinks  out  of  the  decanters  instead  of  pouring  the  wine  into 
a  glass,  and  dips  his  fingers  into  the  bowl  as  if  he  was  taking 
out  lumps  of  sugar.  Then  with  a  knife  he  dips  into  the 
paste,  and  shows  it,  as  it  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  knife. 
He  laughs  and  chuckles  with  delight.  Then  he  spreads  it 
on  his  bread,  and  intimates  by  gestures,  rubbing  his  stomach, 
etc.,  how  much  he  is  enjoying  his  repast. 

While  everything  wears  so  smiling  an  aspect  the  monkey 
jumps  over  the  light,  and  plays  on  him  every  prank  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  suggest — pulling  his  hair, 
tickling  his  face,  and  finally  seizing  the  bread  he  rubs  the 
thick  paste  off  it  on  his  face ;  he  then  runs  off,  and  jumps 
back  over  the  light.  As  the  monkey  decamps  Old  Dobbs 
enters  from  the  side,  and  Frank  makes  sure  that  he  was  the 
delinquent.  In  his  rage  he  flings  the  pasted  bread  at  his 
face,  but  misses  it,  and  Sparkle,  who  was  behind  Old  Dobbs, 
catches  it  between  the  eyes.  Both  the  latter  and  the  old 
man  are  furious,  and  Frank  so  frightened  that  he  jumps  over 
the  light.  The  two  angry  men  run  about  looking  for  him, 
but  catch  each  other  by  mistake,  and  a  mutual  pummelling 
takes  place,  each  thinking  that  he  is  beating  Frank.  They 
discover  their  error,  and  both  apologize,  shaking  hands  on 
it.  They  go  in  search  of  Frank  ;  Sparkle  jumping  over  the 
light,  and  Old  Dobbs  goes  off  at  the  side.  As  soon  as  they 
are  gone  the  monkey  jumps  over  the  light,  drinks  out  of  the 
decanter,  and  licks  out  the  bowl.  Then  catching  hold  of  the 
table-cloth  he,  by  a  quick  jerk,  whips  it  off  the  table,  but 
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dexterously  leaving  everything  on  the  latter  undisturbed. 
{This  trick  will  require  to  be  practised.)  The  monkey  then 
putting  the  cloth  on  the  floor  rolls  himself  up  in  it ;  then 
stands  up,  when  it  hangs  like  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders  ; 
he  walks  about  in  it  admiring  himself.  Suddenly  he  throws 
it  off,  and,  jumping  on  the  table,  he  throws  the  plates  about ; 
he  next  takes  the  bowl,  and  appears  to  swallow  its  contents. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  decanter,  and,  finding  it  empty,  flings 
it  on  to  the  floor.  Next  he  puts  the  bowl  on  his  head  like  a 
hat,  but  leaning  his  head  back  the  bowl  falls  off  and  breaks. 
He  turns  round  to  ascertain  the  damage  he  has  done,  when 
Frank  enters  from  the  side  with  a  large  stick,  and  strikes  at 
the  monkey  as  he  sits  perched  on  the  table  ;  but  the  monkey 
jumps  off  and  eludes  him,  dodging  the  blows  from  the  stick 
several  times,  and  finally  seizes  it,  and  wrenches  it  from 
Frank,  whom  he  beats  unmercifully,  until  the  latter  runs  off 
at  the  side.  The  monkey  pushes  the  chair,  table,  and  other 
things  aside  to  give  himself  a  clear  field,  and  waves  the 
stick  in  triumph.  When  his  back  is  turned  Frank  enters 
from  the  side  with  a  short  stick,  followed  by  the  entire 
dramatis  personce.  They  advance  on  the  monkey  to  beat 
him,  when  he  turns  round  suddenly,  and  belabours  them 
right  and  left,  as  they  run  round  to  avoid  the  blows  which  he 
rains  on  them.  Some  jump  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  light  (which  has  a  good  effect),  and  others  fall  and  get 
up  again.  In  the  middle  of  the  melee ,  when  the  laughter  is 
at  the  loudest,  if  the  light  at  the  back  is  taken  away,  and  the 
light  in  the  auditorium  suddenly  turned  up  (if  there  should 
be  gas,  or  if  not,  candles  suddenly  brought  in)  it  will  give 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  falling  of  the  curtain  on  a  very 
laughable  tableau. 

The  long  stick  mentioned  can  be  made  of  five  or  six 
canes  or  rattans  tied  together,  and  about  six  feet  long.  This, 
if  skilfully  used,  will  make  a  great  noise  without  hurting. 
The  personator  of  the  monkey  will  wear  a  tight-fitting  dress, 
and  a  monkey-mask  with  a  moveable  jaw. 
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Dramatis  Personae. 


Skinflint. 

Smith. 

Brown. 

Jones. 


Robinson. 

Roger. 

Doctor  Bolus. 
Mrs.  Stintem. 


| HE  properties  used  in  this  comic  piece  are,  a  table 
and  a  chair,  a  table-cloth,  two  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  and  a  zinc  pail,  with  some  pudding  in  it  to 
represent  hash  (it  must  be  something  nice  to  eat)  ; 
a  large  iron  ladle  or  spoon  to  be  in  the  zinc  pail,  and  to  be 
used  in  putting  the  pudding  on  the  plates  ;  three  or  four 
brooms,  a  live  cat,  a  cane  for  the  doctor,  etc. 

The  burlesque  opens  by  Brown,  Jones,  Smith,  Robinson, 
and  Roger  entering  from  the  sides,  when  the  following  con¬ 
versation  takes  place  : — 

Brown.  This  is  the  place  of  meeting. 

JONES.  We  are  here,  but  where  is  our  worthy  president  ? 

Skinflint  jumps  over  the  light  and  says,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
“  I  am  here,  brothers  in  distress,  I  greet  you  ;  you  have 
chosen  me  as  your  president  and  spokesman,  and  by  my 
order  we  have  convened  here  to  requite  our  wrongs  ;  for  that 
we  are  wronged  grievously  you  can  all  testify.” 

Omnes.  We  can,  we  can. 

Skinflint.  Of  course  you  can.  Here  we  are,  all 
sojourners  in  the  boarding-house  of  Mrs.  Stintem,  paying  the 
the  ridiculous  sum  of  twenty  mortal  shillings  weekly  for 
board,  lodging,  gas,  and  fire.  Ah  !  and  do  we  get  it  ? 
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What  says  Echo  ?  (speaking  in  a  very  hollow  and  impressive 
voice)  she  answers  “  No.”  What  say  you  to  that,  my  brethren 
in  suffering  ? 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Skinflint.  No  ;  the  promised  comforts  of  the  domicile 
of  Stintem  are  a  sham,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion.  She  turns 
off  the  gas  so  early  that  we  cannot  find  the  head  of  our  beds. 
We  have  not  sufficient  light  to  take  off  our  boots,  and  when 
we  sleep  in  them  she  insinuates  that  we — hem — that  we  have 
been  liquoring. 

Omnes.  Shame,  shame. 

Skinflint.  I  say  again,  will  you  stand  it  ? 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Skinflint  (tapping  his  nose).  I  have  a  plan.  What 
was  served  to  us  yesterday  as  a  rabbit  was  a  tom-cat ;  as  we 
could  not  manage  to  eat  it  then  it  will  be  given  to  us  to-day 
in  the  guise  of  a  hash  [groans,  and  cries  of  “  A  bas  hash.”] 
Now  we  will  make  Mrs.  Stintem  eat  it  all  herself.  You  all 
agree  ? 

Omnes.  All,  all. 

They  go  out  at  one  side,  except  Skinflint,  who  jumps  over 
the  light,  and  as  he  does  so  Mrs.  Stintem  enters  at  the 
opposite  side  to  that  at  which  the  others  made  their  exit. 

Mrs.  Stintem  carries  in  one  hand  a  basket  containing 
plates,  etc.,  and  in  the  other  a  zinc  pail  containing  pudding, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  hash.  She  spreads  a  cloth  on  the 
table,  and  then  lays  the  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc. ;  a  large 
ladle  remains  in  the  pail,  she  stands  the  latter  in  the  centre 
of  the  table.  When  all  is  ready  she  says,  “Well,  if  ever 
there  was  a  poor  lone  widow  that’s  pestered  to  death  it  is  me. 
Here  I  have  had  seven  servant  girls  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  and  every  one  of  them  walked  off  because  I  wouldn’t 
agree  to  give  out  the  washing,  and  have  in  a  woman  to  do 
the  rough  work  ;  and  the  saucy  jades  want  to  see  their  cousins 
too, — I  wonder  how  it  is  that  all  their  cousins  happen  to  be 
either  policemen  or  soldiers.  Then  there  are  the  boarders. 
Ah  !  they  are  a  cantankerous  lot ;  I  do  believe  they  expect 
venison,  game,  spring  chickens  and  lamb,  with  pastry  to  cor- 
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respond,  for  their  shabby  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Ha  !  ha  ! 
Well,  I  give  them  good  substantial  hash  for  dinner  every  day, 
and  if  they  don’t  like  it,  why  they  can  leave  it.  Maybe  it’s 
dainties  they  want.  They  say  they  don’t  know  what  it  is  made 
of.  Oh,  they  don’t,  don’t  they  ?  I’d  like  to  know  what  business 
it  is  of  theirs  how  it’s  made ;  all  they’ve  got  to  do  is  to  eat  it 
and  be  thankful.  I’ve  got  to  make  money,  that’s  all,  and  as  I 
am  an  honest  woman  I  don’t  run  up  a  score  at  the  butcher’s. 
Ha  !  ha  !  Well,  here’s  their  dinner  all  ready  and  getting 
cold,  and  none  of  them  come  yet  (a  knock  outside) :  ah !  here 
comes  Mr.  Skinflint,  the  worst  of  the  lot,  a  regular  blow  coal, 
that  he  is.  ” 

Mr.  Skinflint  (enters  from  the  side).  Well,  Mrs. 
Stintem,  what’s  for  dinner  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Stintem  (rubbing  one  hand  over  the  other  and 
curtseying  low).  Some  nice  hash. 

Skinflint  (throwing  up  his  hands  in  horror).  Hash  !  (he 
jumps  over  the  light.) 

Mrs.  Stintem.  Did  I  ever  ? 

Enter  Brown  (from  the  side).  Good  day,  Mrs.  Stintem. 
What’s  for  dinner  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Stintem.  Some  very  nice  hash. 

Brown  (throwing up  his  arms).  Hash,  by  Jove!  (jumps 
over  the  light.) 

Enter  Jones  (from  the  side).  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Stintem? 
Have  you  got  anything  nice  for  dinner  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Stintem.  Oh  yes ;  some  beautiful  hash. 

JONES  (throwing  up  his  arms  in  horror).  Avaunt  hash  ! 
(jumps  over  the  light.) 

Enter  Smith.  Well,  Mrs.  Stintem,  I  hope  you  have  a  nice 
dinner  to-day,  I  am  precious  hungry. 

Mrs.  Stintem.  I  have  indeed,  oh  !  such  a  nice  rabbit 
hash  ! 

Smith  (whistles).  Pussy  hash,  you  mean!  Well  we  all  remem¬ 
ber  the  policeman  that  eat  the  rabbit  pie  under  the  railway  arch, 
and  what  came  of  it.  Mew  !  mew  !  (he  jumps  over  the  light.) 

Enter  Roger.  Ah !  Mrs.  Stintem,  I  see  the  dinner  is  ready; 
what  have  you  got  that  is  very  good  to-day  ? 
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Mrs.  Stintem  (very  sharply).  Hash  ! 

Roger  (rubbing  his  hands  and  then  his  stomach).  Prime 
stuff,  ha  !  (He  sits  down,  and  she  ladles  him  out  some  of  the 
pudding  from  the  pail,  and  puts  it  on  his  plate.  He  eats 
ravenously,  then  stretches  himself  and  gets  up  satisfied). 
Well,  I  have  enjoyed  my  dinner  very  much.  The  other 
fellows  thought  to  frighten  me,  but  it  was  no  go.  They 
said  the  tom-cat  was  missing,  but  I  did  not  believe  them. 

Mrs.  Stintem.  Well,  then,  as  they  don’t  want  any  dinner 
I  shall  remove  it,  it  will  keep  for  supper.  (She  goes  out  at  the 
side.) 

Roger  (putting  his  hand  to  his  stomach).  Oh  !  oh  dear  ! 
Oh — h-h-h  dear!  I  feel  as  if  ten  thousand  cats  were  clawing  at 
my  vitals  !  He  makes  a  number  of  grotesque  gestures  indica¬ 
tive  of  pain,  then  rolls  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  and  kicks  his 
heels  up  in  the  air,  roaring  all  the  time.  At  length  he  calls 
out,  “  Help !  help !”  and  rolls  over  on  his  face,  then  on  his  back 
again.  Brown  and  Jones  jump  over  the  light,  and  ask  him 
what  is  the  matter.  He  can  only  say,  “  Oh,  the  hash  !”  and  he 
rubs  his  stomach.  They  help  him  up  and  put  him  sitting  in 
a  chair,  where  they  try  to  hold  him  down  ;  he  jumping  up 
and  crying  out,  “Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !”  Brown  tells  Jones  to 
run  for  a  doctor,  Jones  jumps  over  the  light,  and  returns  the 
same  way  with  Doctor  Bolus.  The  doctor  with  pomposity 
looks  at  Roger’s  tongue,  feels  his  pulse ;  tells  the  others  to 
hold  him  tight,  “  Very  tight,  if  you  please.”  He  takes  off  his 
coat,  and  seizing  Roger  by  the  hair  makes  believe,  by  putting 
his  hand  at  the  off  side  of  his  head,  so  that  he  will  appear 
from  the  front  to  have  put  his  hand  down  his  throat.  He 
draws  it  back,  holding  a  large  cat  by  the  back  of  the  neck.  He 
looks  astonished  at  what  he  has  caught  ;  he  holds  it  up,  when 
Brown  and  Jones  raise  their  hands  and  express  horror.  Then 
he  lets  the  cat  run  away ;  the  doctor  next  asks  for  his  fee ; 
but  the  three  boarders  shake  their  heads  and  say,  “  We’ve  got 
no  money.”  He  becomes  angry,  and  says,  “  You’re  nothing 
but  a  set  of  swindlers.”  They  laugh  and  spin  him  round,  he 
shaking  his  cane  all  the  time  and  trying  to  get  at  them.  At 
length  one  of  them  gives  him  a  kick,  and  he  jumping  at  the 
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same  time,  they  seem  to  have  kicked  him  over  the  light ;  the 
boarders,  in  roars  of  laughter  all  the  time,  holding  their  sides 
and  making  grotesque  gestures  of  merriment.  Next  Skinflint 
and  Smith  and  Robinson  come  running  in  at  the  side,  and 
Skinflint  says,  “  Our  jury  finds  Mrs.  Stintem  guilty  of  treason 
to  our  stomachs,  and  each  and  all  bind  ourselves  to  carry  out 
the  sentence  of  the  court.  Ah  !  here  she  comes — away  !  ” 
They  all  jump  over  the  light.  Mrs.  Stintem  enters  from  the 
side  and  says.  “  Well,  Pll  just  take  a  bus,  and  go  to  the  bank. 
I  shall  not  require  to  go  to  market  this  evening,  for  the  rabbit 
hash  will  do  nicely  for  supper,  and  if  they  don’t  like  it  they 
shall  have  it  for  dinner  to-morrow,  ha  1  ha  !  ha  !  I’ve  made  up 


my  mind  for  that.”  She  is  about  to  go  out  when  all  the  boarders 
jump  over  the  light,  and  dance  a  war  dance  round  her,  flourish¬ 
ing  hearth-brooms  aloft;  she  tries  to  run  away,  but  is  met  each 
time  by  one  of  her  tormentors .  At  length  they  make  her  sit 
in  a  chair,  and  tucking  a  handkerchief  like  a  napkin  under 
her  chin,  Skinflint  says,  “  Listen,  Mrs.  Stintem;  our  council 
has  condemned  you  to  eat  all  the  hash  that  was  left  at  dinner; 
fortunately  for  you,  Roger  has  consumed  a  good  part  of  it  (a 
voice,  ‘Just  like  Roger’).  We  want  to  give  you  a  lesson,  and 
hope  it  will  lead  to  a  change  in  our  diet,  at  least  twice  a  week.” 

She  struggles;  but  two  of  them  hold  her  arms,  one  at  each 
side,  while  a  third  presses  from  the  back  of  her  chair  on  her 
shoulders  to  keep  her  down,  a  fourth  brings  the  pail  of  hash, 
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and  Skinflint  feeds  her,  she  spluttering  and  resisting  all  the 
time  ;  she  refuses  to  swallow  it,  but  the  boarder  who  has 
brought  the  pail  being  at  liberty  holds  her  nose,  so  as  she 
has  to  open  her  mouth  to  breathe.  Skinflint  pops  in  spoonful 
after  spoonful,  she  keeps  on  abusing  and  choking  all  the  time; 
when  she  has  finished  it  they  let  her  go,  but  as  she  is  running 
off  they  “  bonnet”  her  with  the  pail ;  she  then  runs  out  and 
they  after  her,  laughing  all  the  time. 
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“ INTERMEDE  COMIQUE .” 

Dramatis  Persons. 

Frizzle  (a  Barber).  I  Hunchback. 
Birchem  (a  Pedant).  j  A  Lady.. 

CGESSORIES: — A  barber’s  pole,  cut  out  of  stiff 
pasteboard,  a  sign,  with  the  words,  Frizzle,  Barber 
pierced  through  so  that  they  will  show  when  placed 
between  the  screen  and  the  light.  A  newspaper,  a 
large  bell,  some  carpeting,  a  few  carpet-bags  (or  imitations 
of  them),  coats,  shawls,  and  bundles,  a  satchel  containing 
broken  crockery,  a  chair,  a  cloth  such  as  barbers  use  when 
cutting  hair,  a  large  basin,  a  wooden  razor  about  two  feet  long, 
and  a  razor  strop  about  the  same  length,  with  a  strong  cord 
loop  at  one  end,  to  go  over  a  man’s  head. 

The  circle  is  made  by  putting  brown  paper  at  the  corners  of 
the  frame,  as  described  in  the  “  Amputation  Extraordinary,” 
with  the  pole  fastened  at  one  side,  and  the  sign  at  the  other. 

Frizzle  wears  his  shirt  sleeves,  an  apron,  and  a  wig  with  the 
hair  standing  up  very  straight.  Birchem  wears  a  straight  cut 
coat,  knee-breeches,  and  stockings  ;  his  head  is  bald,  but  he 
wears  a  wig,  the  bald  head  can  be  imitated  by  the  performer 
wearing  a  skull  cap.  Over  the  wig  he  wears  a  small  three- 
cornered  hat ;  this  may  be  a  piece  of  paper  pinched  into  that 
shape. 

The  piece  is  commenced  by  Frizzle  jumping  over  the  light, 
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and  exclaiming,  “Well,  here  I  am,  the  great  barber  in 
ordinary  to  the  man  in -the  moon.  I’ve  shaved  his  high 
mightiness  for  the  fortieth  time  to-day,  and  now  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  I  am  so  anxious  for  another  job  to  try  my  new 
patent  double-edged  double-barrelled  breech-loading  razor, 
that  cleans  off  the  most  bristly  beard  that  ever  grew  on  human 
face  before  the  lather  has  been  quite  laid  on  the  patient’s  face. 

I  only  wish  that  some  verdant  visitor  would  arrive  here  that  I 
might  test  the  powers  of  my  invention.  It  is  astonishing,  I 
may  say  truly  surprising,  that  we  have  so  few  tourists  coming 
this  way,  and  that  in  these  days  of  submarine  telegraphs  and 
under-ground  railways  nobody  builds  a  railway  to  the  moon. 

So  many  people  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  there  could  be 
stations  had  for  the  asking.  As  everyone  knows  that  the 
moon  is  inhabited,  it  seems  strange  that  some  speculative 
limited  liability  company  does  not  come  here  and  start  a 
speculation  of  some  sort.  By-the-by,  in  the  last  sublunary 
Times  that  I  captured  off  the  tail  of  a  little  boy’s  kite,  as  it 
flew  up  near  the  moon,.  I  am  informed  that  an  aerial  railway 
to  the  moon  was  to  be  finished  by  the  fourth  of  July,  1974. 
That  is  this  very  year,  and  this  very  day.  I’ll  read  the  paper 
and  see  if  I’m  correct.”  He  goes  and  gets  the  paper.  “Oh, 
here  it  is.  Ah  !  I  knew  I  was  right.  Hark  !  what’s  that?” 
He  listens  :  here  some  one  or  two  behind  the  light  will  ring  a 
bell,  and  imitate  the  snorting  of  a  locomotive  and  the  shriek 
of  a  railway  whistle  ;  also  the  shouts  and  bustle  consequent 
on  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  a  station.  Passengers  cross  and 
recross  from  side  to  side,  and  Frizzle  touts  eagerly  for  custom,  ! 
pointing  to  his  shop,  and  even  trying,  half  by  force  and  half 
by  persuasion,  to  get  them  into  it.  Birchem  enters  as 
Frizzle  almost  despairs  of  getting  a  job.  As  he  is  walking 
up  and  down,  meditating  on  his  ill  luck,  he  and  Birchem  knock 
their  heads  together.  The  latter  exclaims  angrily,  “  Confound 
your  stupid  head;  is  this  the  first  salute  I  get  when  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  coming  to  your  outlandish  country  ? 

Is  it  fighting  you  mean  ?  for  although  I  am  a  learned  dominie 
I’ll  knock  you  down  before  you  have  time  to  say  i  by  your 
leave.’”  Frizzle  bows  low,  puts  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  in 
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action  apologizes.  Birchem  says,  “  Well,  as  you  apologize  of 
course  you  can  do  nothing  more  ;  so  here’s  my  hand.”  They 
shake  hands.  “  Well,  my  friend,”  says  Birchem,  “  and  this  is 
the  moon  about  which  so  many  learned  men  disagree  ;  and 
is  there  really  a  man  in  it  ?  ”  Frizzle  answers,  “Yes,  sir,  a 
mighty  prince,  that  carries  a  sceptre  in  the  form  of  a  bush.” 
“  Ah,”  Birchem  says,  “  and  lots  of  little  boys  and  girls  ?  I  am 
a  great  professor  of  all  the  sciences,  and  am  sent  by  the 
School  Board  to  induct  all  you  lunatics  into  all  the  mysteries, 
arts,  and  sciences,  including  dancing  and  every  other  kind  of 
music:”  he  whistles,  does  the  double  shuffle,  and  changes  to 
heel  and  toe.  “  And  now,  my  ancient,  who  may  you  be  ?  ” 
Frizzle  draws  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  answers,  “  I  am 
the  great  Frizzle,  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  barber  in 
ordinary  to  his  high  mightiness  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  whose 
august  beard  I  shave  forty  times  a  day,  and  then,  like  the 
great  Alexander,  I  sigh  for  more  beards  to  mow.  I  am  more¬ 
over  the  soleinventor,  patentee,  and  proprietor  of  the  hair 
rejuvenator,  and  the  wonderful  two-edged,  double-barrelled, 
breech-loading,  self-acting  razor,  which  will  shave  both  sides 
of  the  face  at  the  same  time,  taking  away  wrinkles  and  all, 
combs  the  hair  and  whiskers,  brushing  them  as  well,  and 
finishes  all  by  drawing  the  teeth  during  the  other  operations. 
I  shall  be  pleased  and  happy,  I  may  say  delighted,  to  show 
you  my  new  invention,  and  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test  on 
your  good-looking  face.”  Birchem  looks  at  him,  and  shaking 
his  head  slowly,  says,  “My  good  friend  Frizzle,  if  your  double¬ 
action  razor  comes  anyway  near  your  forty-horse-power 
tongue  I  should  like  to  see  it,  and  to  give  you  a  job  as  well; 
I  like  to  encourage  native  talent  in  every  way.  Here,  take  my 
valise;  handle  it  carefully  as  its  contents  are  valuable.”  Frizzle 
takes  it  and  throws  it  off  at  one  side,  when  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  crash  of  broken  crockery.  “  Hollo  !”  shouts  Birchem, 
“  what  the  deuce  are  you  at  ?  Confound  it !  you’ve  smashed  a 
magnificent  set  of  china  ornaments  I  bought  as  a  present  for 
Mary  Anne.  Ah,  I  may  well  say  now,  ‘  Poor  Mary  Anne/” 
Frizzle  motions  “all-right,”  and  jumps  over  the  light. 
Birchem  looks  up  after  him,  and  says,  “Well,  I’m  blest  if  this 
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is  not  the  strangest  country  I  ever  set  foot  in  ;  I  wonder  where 
the  fellow  can  have  got  to.  Can  he  have  gone  up  to  another 
moon  above  this  one  ?  Madame  Luna  may  have  little  moons 
of  her  own, — moons  outside  of  moons,  as  one  may  say.” 
Then  he  looks  up  and  calls  out,  “Frizzle,  a-hoy!”  Frizzle, 
from  the  back  of  the  light,  answers,  “  All  right,  sir,  in  one 
minute.”  Birchem  looks  bewildered,  and  Frizzle  jumps  over 
the  light  in  front  of  him ;  he  is  astonished  at  his  sudden 
appearance.  Frizzle  bows  and  motions  Birchem  to  sit  down 
on  the  chair.  The  latter  is  about  to  do  so  when  Frizzle  picks 
up  a  band-box  and  puts  it  on  the  seat ;  Birchem  goes  plump 
into  the  box,  his  heels  going  high  into  the  air.  He  then 
jumps  up  and  holding  out  the  box  to  Frizzle,  says,  “  Look 
here,  stupid  ;  there’s  a  fifteen  shilling  hat  gone,  by  Jove  !  I 
can’t  stand  this.”  Frizzle  says,  “Well,  sit  down  again,”  and 
seizing  him  pushes  him  into  the  chair.  Then  taking  the  band- 
box  he  throws  it  over  the  light,  jumping  over  after  it.  Birchem 
starts  up  in  bewildered  amazement,  with  his  mouth  open,  and 
recovering  himself  says,  “Well,  they  say  when  you  are  in 
Rome  you  must  do  as  the  Romans  do  ;  but  this  is  Roman¬ 
izing  with  a  vengeance.”  He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  shakes  his 
head,  and  resigns  himself  to  his  fate.  Frizzle  jumps  over  the 
light  with  a  long  cloth,  which  he  shakes  in  Birchem’s  face, 
who  waves  his  hand  to  keep  it  from  his  eyes  and  calls  out, 
“Look  here,  you  barber,  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  not  that 
way  of  yours.”  Frizzle  then  takes  the  cloth  and  puts  it  care¬ 
fully  in  front  of  his  victim,  fastening  the  ends  at  the  back  of 
his  neck  very  tight.  Birchem  struggles  with  hands  and  feet, 
tries  to  get  off  the  chair,  and  calls  out  in  a  choking  voice, 
“You  infernal  scoundrel, you’re  strangling  me !” Frizzle  laughs, 
and  forces  him  to  remain  in  the  chair ;  he  then  jumps  over 
the  light.  Birchem  looks  after  him,  his  astonishment  in¬ 
creasing  every  moment.  Frizzle  jumps  over  the  light,  this 
time  with  a  large  basin  of  lather,  and  a  large  whitewash 
brush,  with  an  immense  wooden  razor,  and  a  strop  about 
a  yard  long,  with  a  loop  at  one  end.  These  items  he  lays 
on  the  floor,  and  Birchem  looks  at  them,  wondering  what 
the  other  is  going  to  do  with  them,  when  Frizzle  says, 
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IC  Ah,  now,  illustrious  stranger,  I’ll  show  you  how  we  manipu¬ 
late  our  customers  when  performing  the  grand  and  sublime 
art  tonsorial.”  Birchem  says,  “  I  want  none  of  your  lunatic 
capers  ;  I  simply  want  to  be  shaved.”  Frizzle  answers,  “All 
right,  my  worthy  sir  ;  I  will  just  whet  my  wonderful  razor, 
and  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  Your  face  clean  shaved, 
wrinkles  all  gone,  your  hair  nicely  shampooed,  and  your  teeth 
drawn  in  the  winking  of  an  elephant’s  right  eye  ;  there — just 
put  this  over  your  head.”  He  puts  the  loop  of  the  strop  over 


his  head,  and  says,  u  This,  you  see,  is  my  new  invention — the 
flexible  razor-strop.  You  will  be  enchanted  when  you  see  its 
action  ;  and  this  is  my  miraculous  razor  :  ”  he  shows  him  the 
razor.  Birchem  starts  up  when  he  sees  it  opened,  and  exclaims, 
il  Hollo  !  I  won’t  be  shaved  with  that  murderous  weapon ;  why, 
if  your  hand  should  slip  I  wouldn’t  give  a  penny  for  my  head. 
I  tell  you  again  I  don’t  want  to  be  shaved ;  I  want  to  go.” 
Frizzle  presses  him  down  on  the  chair,  and  seizing  one  end  of 
the  strop  he  then  rubs  the  side  of  the  razor  backwards  and 
forwards  across  and  across  Birchem’s  face,  and  finally  hits 
him  over  the  head  with  it.  The  unlucky  philomath  falls  back, 
bringing  the  chair  down  with  him.  “  Oh,  I’m  murdered ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  help  !  murder  !  murder  !  murder  !”  Frizzle 
drops  the  razor,  and  seizing  Birchem  under  the  arms  lifts  him 
into  the  chair  again ;  he  then  takes  the  bowl  of  lather,  stirs  it 
about,  and  shows  the  large  brush.  Birchem  looks  on  in 
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terror  and  surprise,  with  his  mouth  wide  open.  Frizzle  takes 
advantage  of  this  last  circumstance  to  dab  the  brush  into  his 
mouth  ;  on  which  he  splutters  and  coughs  and  spits  out. 
Just  then  a  lady  enters,  and  tapping  Frizzle  on  the  shoulder 
asks  him  a  question,  when  the  latter  turns  and  dabs  the  brush 
into  her  face  ;  she  screams  and  runs  off.  Frizzle  laughs  and 
mimics  her  scream ;  Birchem  also  laughs  very  heartily,  and 
as  he  does  so  Frizzle  dabs  the  brush  into  his  mouth  again, 
and  lathers  his  face  and  head  all  over.  A  lame  man  now 
comes  in  with  a  large  hump.  He  asks  to  be  shaved,  and 
as  Frizzle  turns  to  answer  him  he  gives  the  hunch-back 
a  dab  in  the  face,  and  as  he  turns  to  go  he  dabs  him  again 
and  again,  until  he  runs  off  at  the  side.  This  makes  the 
barber  laugh  immensely  ;  he  then  finishes  lathering  Birchem, 
and  when  he  has  done  so  he  puts  the  brush  and  basin  down, 
and  commences  to  shave  him.  He  scrapes  the  lather  off  his 
face,  and  wipes  the  razor  on  the  knees  of  the  sufferer’s  breeches, 
who  cries  out,  “  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  you’ve  ruined 
my  best  Sunday  breeches.”  Frizzle  laughs,  and  looks  about 
for  something  whereon  to  strop  his  razor,  when  seeing 
Birchem’s  leg  stretched  out  he  seizes  him  by  the  ancle,  and 
pulling  him  right  out  of  the  chair  he  lands  him  on  his  back 
on  the  floor,  and  begins  to  strop  his  razor  vigorously  on  his 
boot.  Suddenly  Birchem  utters  an  exclamation  of  pain,  and 
bounds  to  his  feet,  holding  up  his  leg  with  both  hands,  and 
intimating  by  grotesque  gestures  that  he  has  been  cut. 
Frizzle  looks  terrified,  throws  down  the  razor,  and  falls  on  his 
knees  before  his  victim,  holding  up  his  hands  as  if  to  implore 
mercy.  Birchem  spurns  him  with  his  foot,  and  Frizzle  rolls 
over  and  over  on  the  floor,  kicking  violently  all  the  time. 
He  regains  his  feet ;  and  recovering  his  razor,  he  walks  up 
boldly  to  Birchem,  assuming  a  threatening  and  defiant  bear¬ 
ing,  brandishing  his  weapon  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
dominie’s  head.  He  speaks  rapidly,  saying,  “  You  mere  sub¬ 
lunary,  you  dare  to  insult  the  majesty  of  his  high  mightiness’s 
barber  !  Die,  miscreant,  that  mine  honour  may  wipe  out 
the  stain  !  ”  He  prepares  to  proceed  to  extremities, — having 
seized  Birchem  by  the  collar,  when  the  lame  man  enters,  and 
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slipping  his  hump  from  beneath  his  coat,  he  throws  it  at 
him,  hitting  him  on  the  head,  thereby  staggering  him. 
Before  he  has  time  to  steady  himself,  the  lady  enters  from 
the  side,  and  taking  the  cloth  from  the  back  of  the  chair, 
she  throws  it  over  his  head,  and  belabours  him  with  her  | 
parasol ;  he  spinning  round  and  round  all  the  time  like  a 
teetotum,  and  making  the  most  ridiculous  efforts  to  free 
himself.  The  lady  is  at  length  out  of  breath,  and  while  she 
pauses  Birchem  recognises  her,  and  starting  back,  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “Angels  and  ministers  of  grace !  my  Mary  Anne — ah  !  ” 
The  lady  gasps,  “  Oh  !  ”  and  they  rush  frantically  into  each 
other’s  arms.  Frizzle,  who  has  succeeded  in  getting  free 
from  the  cloth,  pants  and  seems  broken-winded  ;  but  seeing 
the  lovers  embrace,  he  is  overpowered  by  his  feelings  of 
sympathy,  and,  rushing  forward,  he  embraces  both.  Here 
the  railway  bell  is  rung,  and  the  whistle  is  heard,  when 
Frizzle  and  the  lame  man,  who  has  thrown  away  his  stick, 
jump  over  the  light,  while  Birchem  and  Mary  Anne  exit  at  the 
side.  The  lamp  is  then  removed  from  the  back,  and  the  gas 
turned  up  in  the  auditorium,  to  intimate  that  the  piece  has 
concluded. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HE  most  enjoyable  pleasure  of  an 
evening’s  entertainment,  or  nearly 
so,  is  “  Crying  the  Forfeits,”  as 
it  usually  concludes  the  holiday 
evening’s  gambols.  The  previous 
portion  of  the  evening,  as  respects 
the  games,  being  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  means  for  the  collection 
[four  fbet  after  two  feet.]  0f  this  description  of  mirth  and 
glee,  or  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the  forfeits  that 
a  preliminary  drama  does  to  a  pantomime. 

As  it  frequently  taxes  the  invention  of  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  decide  on  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the  mistakes 
made  during  the  evening,  the  following  forfeits,  even  though 
they  are  not  literally  carried  out,  may  be  the  means  of  starting 
ideas  that  might  not,  without  such  a  *  spur  to  thought,  have 
come  into  existence.  We  all  remember  what  Campbell  says 
in  the  “Pleasures  of  Hope.” 

“  Wake  but  one  thought ,  and  to  /  what  myriads  rise.}> 

Much  inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  if  the  persons  who 
subject  themselves  to  forfeiture  in  play,  would,  instead  of 
depositing  their  trinkets,  or  the  like,  merely  write  their  names 
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on  a  strip  of  paper  or  card  each  time,  and  give  it  to  the 
Director;  it  being  arranged  that  each  person  is  bound  to 
redeem  his  name,  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  most  valued 
of  ornaments. 

The  Director,  or  any  one  of  the  party  who  has  no  forfeits, 
collects  them  altogether ;  and  sitting  down  calls  any  of  the 
players  to  kneel  with  his  (or  her)  face  on  the  Director’s 
knees,  so  that  the  forfeit  cannot  be  seen  as  the  Director, 
holding  up  one  of  the  slips  of  card  (or  the  forfeited  article) 
a  little  way  over  the  head  of  the  person  kneeling,  cries  out, 
“  Here’s  a  pretty  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing ;  and  what’s 
to  be  done  to  the  owner  of  this  very  pretty  thing?”  The 
person  having  to  declare  the  penalty  then  asks,  “  Is  it  for 
a  lady,  or  a  gentleman  ?  ”  and,  on  receiving  the  answer, 
proclaims  the  forfeit,  choosing  the  most  difficult  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  The  person  to  whom  the  forfeit  belongs  has 
accordingly  to  perform  the  penance  or  forfeit  just  mentioned 
by  the  one  kneeling,  which  always  causes  much  laughter. 
In  this  way  all  the  forfeits  are  cried,  one  at  a  time.  The 
Director  can  call  a  different  person  to  kneel  as  often  as  is 
pleased  ;  or,  if  preferred,  each  one  can  cry  a  fixed  number 
of  forfeits  a-piece. 

It  will  avoid  the  constant  repetition  of  the  question, 
“whether  it  is  for  a  lady  or  gentleman?”  if,  when  the  forfeit 
belongs  to  a  lady,  the  question  is  put  in  this  way.  “Here’s 
a  lovely  thing,  a  very  lovely  thing;  and  what’s  to  be  done  to 
the  owner  of  this  very  lovely  thing?”  With  these  few 
remarks  we  conclude  this  introduction,  trusting  that  our 
young  friends  will  find  plenty  of  amusement,  as  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  they  cry 


FOUR  FEET  AFTER  FOUR  FEET  (FORFEIT  AFTER  FORFEIT). 
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We  here  give  some  very  good  forfeits  for  our  friends 
to  cry  when  they  are  kneeling  down  before  the 
Director : — 

1.  To  laugh  in  one  corner,  to  cry  in  another,  to  sing  in 
another,  and  to  dance  in  another. 

2.  To  put  one  hand  where  the  other  cannot  touch  it. 

This  forfeit  is  managed  by  putting  the  right  hand  to  the 

left  elbow. 

3.  To  say  “Quizzical  Quiz,  kiss  me  quick”  six  times  run¬ 
ning  without  drawing  breath. 

4.  To  lay  a  sheet  of  newspaper  down  without  leaving  it, 
and  place  two  persons  on  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot 
touch  each  other  with  their  hands. 

This  must  be  done  by  putting  the  newspaper  on  the  floor, 
half  inside  the  door,  and  half  outside ;  then,  if  you  put  one 
person  on  the  end  of  the  newspaper  outside  the  door,  and  shut 
the  door,  and  put  the  other  person  on  the  inside  half,  they 
cannot  touch  each  other,  do  all  they  can. 

5.  To  bow  to  the  wittiest,  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  and  kiss 
the  one  that  they  love  best. 

6.  To  bite  an  inch  off  a  hot  poker. 

This  is  done  by  making  a  bite,  with  your  mouth  one  inch 
distance  away  from  the  hot  poker. 

7.  To  make  a  wall-flower  of  yourself. 

To  perform  this  forfeit ;  if  it  is  for  a  lady,  she  must  place 
herself  with  her  back  against  the  wall,  and  remain  there  until 
she  has  been  kissed  twice,  by  two  different  gentlemen,  each 
of  whom  she  must  herself  ask  to  come  and  kiss  her.  But 
if  this  forfeit  falls  on  a  gentleman,  he  must  place  himself 
against  the  wall  until  any  one  of  the  ladies  will  take  compas¬ 
sion  on  him,  and  release  him  by  kissing  him. 

8.  The  candelabra. 

A  gentleman  is  to  give  a  handkerchief  to  another,  and 
taking  a  light  in  his  own  hand,  conduct  the  gentleman  to  the 
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first  lady ;  the  handkerchief-bearer  is  allowed  to  kiss  the  lady, 
but  the  poor  candelabra  must  not ;  he  is  only  to  have  his  lips 
wiped  by  his  companion.  They  then  proceed  to  the  next 
lady,  and  so  on  round  the  room.  This  forfeit  is  for  gentle¬ 
men  only. 

9.  Smile  without  tittering  or  laughing  in  each  corner  of  the 
room. 

10.  To  fish  for  a  kiss. 

A  grape,  or  plum,  or  the  like,  is  tied  to  a  piece  of  thread, 
silk,  or  cotton,  suspended  to  the  end  of  a  pen,  to  imitate 
a  fishing-rod.  This  is  made  up  by  one  of  the  party,  and 
handed  to  a  gentleman,  who,  approaching  the  lady,  suspends 
the  bait  near  her  lips  ;  she  must  open  her  mouth,  and  having 
once  taken  the  bait,  is  not  again  allowed,  under  a  penalty  of 
a  forfeit,  to  quit  her  hold.  Having  thus  hooked  his  fish,  the 
angler  leads  her  found  the  room,  saying  to  the  company, 
“  Only  see  what  a  fine  fish  I  have  hooked !  Oh  how  gloriously 
she  nibbles  !  ”  or  any  similar  speech.  While  making  these 
remarks,  the  angler  detaches  the  line  from  the  pen,  and 
putting  it  into  his  own  mouth,  he  gradually  approaches  the 
lady:  of  course  his  lips  must  at  last  meet  hers.  At  this 
moment  he  says,  “  Oh,  I’ve  got  you  at  last !  ’’  and  so  saying, 
he  gives  the  lady  a  kiss  ;  after  which  she  returns  to  her  seat. 
This  forfeit  is  only  for  a  lady. 

11.  Go  out  of  the  room,  and  answer  three  questions. 

In  this  forfeit  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  has  to  leave 
the  room ;  the  door  is  then  shut,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
agree  in  a  whisper,  so  that  the  one  outside  cannot  hear,  what 
three  questions  they  will  ask.  We  will  suppose  they  agreed 
to  these  three: — Do  you  wish  to  be  kissed  by  every  one  in  the 
room  ? — Are  you  in  love  ? — Do  you  like  any  one  half  as  well 
as  yourself? — They  then  go  to  the  door,  and  say  to  the  one 
outside,  What  is  your  answer  to  the  first  question  (of 
course,  not  saying  the  question) ;  yes,  or  no  ?  the  one  outside 
must  answer.  Let  us  suppose  it  is  “  Yes.”  Those  inside 
say  again — What  is  your  answer  to  our  second  question; 
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yes,  or  no  ?  We  will  believe  the  answer  is  “  Yes ”  again  for 
the  second  time  ;  but  the  answer  to  the  third,  let  us  suppose, 
is  “No.”  Directly  the  one  outside  has  answered  the  three 
questions  as  above,  he  or  she  is  admitted  into  the  room,  and 
is  told  what  questions  she  has  answered.  Thus  to  the  first 
question,  Do  you  wish  to  be  kissed  by  every  one  in  the 
room?  he  (or  she)  answered  “Yes;”  consequently  all  kiss 
her ;  to  the  second  question,  Was  he  (or  she)  in  love  ? — the 
answer  given  was  “  Yes;  ”  this  answer  causes  good  fun;  and 
to  the  third  question,  the  answer  was  “No;” — he  or  she 
liked  no  one  as  well  as  herself— causes  a  good  laugh  also. 

12.  To  kiss  a  book  inside  and  outside  without  opening  it. 

This  is  done  by  kissing  the  book  inside  the  room  and  out¬ 
side  the  room.  The  fun  consists  in  the  persons  not  knowing 
how  to  do  it,  and  watching  them  puzzling  themselves  to 
think  how  it  can  be  done. 

13.  To  run  the  gauntlet. 

The  gentlemen  range  themselves  in  two  lines,  so  as  to 
form  an  avenue.  The  Director  then  conducts  the  lady  to  the 
first  gentleman,  who  demands  a  kiss  as  the  price  of  passage ; 
the  avenue  being  opened,  each  gentleman  tries  to  obtain 
a  kiss  before  he  lets  the  lady  pass,  but  he  must  not  step  out 
of  his  place  to  get  one ;  he  may  only  stop  her  with  his  hands, 
but  the  lady  may  use  any  pretence  she  chooses,  and  also  try 
to  push  her  way  through,  in  order  to  get  through  without 
any  kiss  at  all,  or  with  as  few  kisses  as  she  can  help.  If  a 
gentleman  moves  out  of  his  place  to  obtain  a  kiss,  he,  in 
punishment,  is  condemned  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  a  candle  in  each  hand,  until  a  lady  releases  him 
by  kissing  him.  This  forfeit  is  for  a  lady. 

14.  To  repeat  three  times  without  a  mistake  : — 

“David  Daldrom  dreamt  he  drove  a  dragon. 

Did  David  Daldrom  dream  he  drove  a  dragon  ? 

If  David  Daldrom  dreamt  he  drove  a  dragon, 

Where’s  the  dragon  David  Daldrom  dreamt  he  drove?” 

15.  To  act  the  part  of  a  dumb  servant. 
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To  act  this,  the  one  who  owns  the  forfeit  must  (if  a  lady) 
apply  to  a  gentleman  for  a  place  ;  the  gentleman  then  asks 
her  six  questions,  such  as  these:— How  do  you  wash  ? — How 
do  you  sew  ? — How  do  you  clean  boots  ? — How  do  you  iron  ? 
etc.,  etc.  All  these  questions  must  be  answered  by  the  lady 
by  dumb  motions,  which  of  course  cause  great  laughter. 

If  the  forfeit  is  for  a  gentleman,  he  must  apply  to  a  lady, 
and  of  course  the  lady  varies  her  questions  to  those  applic¬ 
able  to  the  duties  of  a  man-servant . 

1 6.  To  put  two  chairs  together,  back  to  back,  and  to  take 
off  your  shoes  and  jump  over  them. 

This  forfeit  is  only  a  catch  of  the  words ; — you  are  to  take 
off  your  shoes  and  jump  over  them j  not  over  the  two  chairs. 

17.  To  put  a  candle  in  such  a  place  that  all  in  the  room 
but  yourself  can  see  it. 

This  is  done  by  placing  the  candle  on  your  head. 

18.  Count  twenty  backwards. 

19.  To  lay  your  whole  length  on  the  floor,  and  after  calling 
all  the  company  round  you,  to  say  quite  loud,  “Here  I  lay,  the 
length  of  a  looby,  the  breadth  of  a  booby,  and  three  parts  of 
a  loggerhead.” 

20.  Stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  draw  a  line 
round  you  that  you  cannot  get  out  of  without  taking  your 
coat  off. 

Draw  the  line  round  your  coat. 

21.  Place  a  straw  on  the  floor  so  that  you  cannot  jump 
over  it. 

Place  it  against  the  wall. 

22.  (H)  eat  a  cinder  red-hot. 

Throw  it  into  the  fire. 

23.  Repeat  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  leaving  out  O, 
three  times  without  stopping. 

24.  To  kiss  the  lady  you  love  best  in  the  corner,  without 
any  one  knowing  it. 

Kiss  each  of  the  ladies  in  a  corner. 
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25.  Put  yourself  through  the  key-hole. 

This  is  performed  by  writing  the  word  “  yourself”  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  rolling  it  up,  and  pushing  it  through  the  key¬ 
hole. 

26.  Kiss  yourself  in  a  looking-glass. 

27.  To  measure  an  armful  (or  yard)  of  love. 

The  gentleman  extends  his  arms  to  their  full  extent,  and 
a  little  lady  does  so  likewise,  standing  face  to  face  ;  they 
then  kiss  each  other  for  an  armful  (or  yard)  of  love. 

28.  Stand  upon  a  chair,  and  perform  whatever  grimaces  or 
motions  you  are  bidden,  without  laughing. 

29.  Put  a  sixpence  into  a  wine-glass,  and  take  it  out  with¬ 
out  touching  the  sixpence  or  glass. 

This  is  done  by  blowing  it  out. 

30.  To  perform  the  deaf  man. 

The  person  on  whom  this  temporary  infirmity  is  imposed 
must  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  to  all  that  is 
said  must  answer,  three  times  following,  “  I  am  deaf;  I  can’t 
hear.”  The  fourth  time,  however,  the  answer  must  be,  “  I 
can  hear.”  The  fun,  to  all  but  the  unfortunate  victim,  is,  for 
the  first  three  times  to  make  the  deaf  man  some  agreeable 
proposal,  such  as  bringing  a  lady  to  him  and  asking  him  to 
salute  her,  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  while 
the  fourth  time  he  is  requested  to  perform  some  such  act,  as 
to  take  a  lady  to  another  gentleman  to  salute,  sing  a  comic 
song,  ect.,  etc. 

31.  Push  your  friend’s  head  through  a  ring. 

This  is  managed  by  putting  your  finger  through  a  ring, 
and  pushing  your  friend’s  head  with  the  tip  of  it. 

32 .  Repeat  the  following  without  a  blunder  : — 

“  Oliver  Ogilvie  ogled  an  olive  and  oyster. 

Did  Oliver  Ogilvie  ogle  an  olive  and  oyster  ? 

If  Oliver  Ogilvie  ogled  an  olive  and  oyster, 

Where  is  the  olive  and  oyster  Oliver  Ogilvie  ogled  ?  ” 
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33.  Hobson’s  choice. 

The  debtor  is  blindfolded  and  seated  on  a  chair.  The 
operator  holding  a  cork  burnt  at  one  end,  asks  him  which 
end  he  will  have  rubbed  to  his  face.  He  may  say  “  Neither,” 
but  the  rejoinder  will  be  “Hobson’s  choice;  you  must  say 
which.”  The  other,  seeing  there  is  no  alternative,  either 
makes  a  choice  or  says  he  doesn’t  care  ;  but  that  will  not 
do,  he  must  put  his  finger  on  the  end  he  selects,  and  trust  to 
his  luck  as  to  whether  his  face  is  blackened  or  not.  This  is 
a  gentleman’s  forfeit  only. 

34.  To  give  a  kiss  d  la  Capuchin.  (A  double  forfeit  for  a 
lady  and  a  gentleman.) 

In  this  instance  two  persons’  forfeits  are  redeemed  at  the 
same  time.  A  lady  and  gentleman  kneel  back  to  back,  and 
mutually  try  to  kiss  each  other  by  turning  their  heads.  The 
great  fun  in  this  forfeit  is  the  liability  of  both  to  overbalance. 

35.  Repeat  the  following  lines  without  a  blunder  : — 

u  There  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Lob, 

He  had  a  wife  whose  name  was  Mob, 

He  had  a  dog  whose  name  was  Rob, 

She  had  a  cat  whose  name  was  Chittryrob. 

‘  Bob,’  says  Cob. 

‘  Chittryrob,’  says  Mob. 

Mob’s  cat  was  Chittryrob, 

Cat,  Mob,  Bob,  and  Chittryrob.” 

36.  To  choose  from  three  unseen  actions.  (For  a  gentle¬ 
man.) 

A  lady  makes  three  gestures  behind  the  back  of  the  owner 
of  the  forfeit,  a  tap  under  the  chin,  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  a 
kiss,  asking  him  which  he  will  have.  As  he  is  bound  to 
make  a  choice  he  must  abide  by  it. 

37.  To  blow  out  the  candle. 

This  does  not  at  first  seem  a  very  difficult  task  ;  but  a 
different  opinion  is  arrived  at  when  the  candle  is  flashed  to 
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and  fro  rapidly  before  the  face  of  the  person  ordered  to 
execute  it. 

38.  To  perform  the  parrot. 

The  parrot  must  address  each  person  in  the  company,  or  if 
there  are  too  many  persons,  whatever  number  he  is  com¬ 
manded  to.  He  or  she  must  say,  “  If  I  were  a  parrot  what 
would  you  wish  me  to  say  ?”  Should  the  parrot  be  a  lady,  a 
gentleman,  but  one  only,  is  at  liberty  to  reply,  u  Kiss  me, 
pretty  Poll,”  and  pretty  Poll  is  bound  to  submit. 

39.  To  act  the  mute. 

Everyone  present  (unless  there  are  a  great  many,  then 
name  how  many)  is  at  liberty  to  impose  a  task  on  this 
much-enduring  forfeit ;  each  of  which  he  is  to  perform  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  and  without  betraying  any  emotion 
whatever,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  duty  may  be.  The 
company  meanwhile  will  do  their  best  to  make  him  either 
speak  or  laugh,  neither  of  which  he  must  on  any  account  do. 

40.  To  enact  the  Grecian  statue. 

Stand  on  a  chair,  while  any  of  the  company  may  pose  you 
as  they  think  proper,  and  great  ingenuity  may  be  displayed 
in  inventing  ridiculous  postures. 

41.  To  act  the  death  of  the  King  of  Morocco.  (A  double 
forfeit.) 

In  this  instance  two  persons  may  redeem  their  forfeits  at 
the  same  time.  They  stand  in  opposite  corners  of  the  room 
each  holding  a  lighted  taper.  They  are  to  approach  each 
other  with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  and  meeting  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  they  throw  up  their  eyes  mournfully,  and  then 
repeat,  in  hollow,  sonorous  tones,  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
such  as,  “  How  doth  my  friend  bear  up  against  this  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun?”  No.  2.  gasps  and  says,  “  Ah  !  a  pall 
hangs  o’er  the  universe.”  They  then  turn  their  backs  to  each 
other,  and  hold  a  handkerchief  to  their  eyes.  They  turn 
again  face  to  face,  when  they  go  through  the  following  con¬ 
versation,  which  they  must  do  without  a  blunder: — 

No.  1.  “  You  have  heard  the  mournful  news  ?” 
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No.  2.  “Alas!  ( they  separate ,  meetmg  again )  the  King 
of  Morocco  is  dead. ” 

No.  i.  “Alas!  alas!”  ( gasps  and passes  on.) 

No.  2.  “  Dead  and  buried.  Ah  !  ” 

No.  I.  “The  kingdom  has  come  to  a  pretty  pass  !” 

No.  2.  “Alas  !  alas  !  alas  !  alas  !” 

Both .  “  Let  us  weep  for  the  King  of  Morocco.” 

They  then  separate,  make  believe  to  burst  into  tears,  and 
to  part  in  deep  affliction. 

42.  To  kiss  your  shadqw. 

This  may  be  done  either  literally,  by  kissing  your  shadow 
on  the  wall ;  or  putting  yourself  between  the  light  and  a  young 
lady,  and  embracing  her. 

43.  The  cold-water  cure. 

The  defaulter  is  blindfolded,  and  a  glass  of  water  and  a 
spoon  are  produced,  when  each  of  the  company  puts  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  water  into  his  mouth,  which  he  is  obliged  to  keep 
open  to  receive  it — he  sitting  on  a  chair  with  his  arms  folded 
all  the  time.  This  operation  goes  on  until  he  guesses  who  the 
last  person  is  who  has  given  it  him.  If  he  should  not  be 
able  to  guess  after  he  has  had  twenty  drops,  the  Director  has 
the  power  of  releasing  him. 

44.  To  exchange  the  rabbit’s  kiss.  (A  double  forfeit.) 

In  this  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  may  redeem  their  forfeits 
at  the  same  time.  They  kneel  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  holding  the  ends  of  about  half  a  yard  of  thread  in 
their  mouths.  At  a  given  signal  they  gradually  diminish  the 
distance  by  drawing  the  thread  within  their  lips  till  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  exchange  the  required  salute. 

45.  To  repeat  “Bandy-legged  Borachio”  without  stopping: — 

“  Bandy-legged  Borachio  Mustachio  Whiskerjusticus  the 

bold  and  brave  Bombaretino  of  Bagdad  helped  Abomilique 
Bluebeard  Bashaw  of  Barbad  Mandab  to  bed  down  a  Bumble 
Bee  at  Belsore.” 

46.  To  spell  Constantinople. 

This  is  a  catch.  The  person  told  to  spell  it  begins,  CON 
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S  T.  Then  they  are  caught  up  with  “No.”  They  begin 
again,  and  are  always  caught  up  at  the  point  “No,”  until 
they  find  out  the  trick. 

47.  To  kiss  nun-fashion. 

Kissing  through  the  bars  at  the  back  of  a  chair. 

48.  To  choose  a  confessor. 

If  a  gentleman,  it  is  best  to  have  a  lady  confessor.  The 
penitent  is  bound  to  answer  five  questions  truly,  which 
the  confessor  may  ask.  If  the  penitent  is  sharp,  he  may 
often  entrap  a  lady  confessor  into  giving  him  a  kiss. 

49.  The  dumb  orator.  (A  double  forfeit.) 

This  is  another  ordeal  by  which  two  persons  may  recover 
their  forfeits.  One  of  them  is  to  speak  without  moving,  and 
the  other  is  to  gesticulate  without  speaking.  No.  1  takes  up 
a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  No.  2  stands 
behind  No.  1,  or,  if  the  latter  should  be  too  tall,  and  thereby 
conceal  No.  2,  he  kneels.  He  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  cloak  or 
shawl,  so  that  his  arms  be  confined.  He  will  then  recite  a 
speech,  which  he  may  have  either  committed  to  memory,  or, 
if  he  is  gifted  in  that  way,  he  may  improvise  it.  No  2  mean¬ 
while  gives  the  action  which  No.  1  would  have  used  were  he 
at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  more  ridiculous  and  broad  carica¬ 
ture  the  action  can  be  made,  the  better,  more  particularly  if 
the  speech  should  be  of  a  stiltified  character.  It  also  pro¬ 
vokes  a  good  laugh  if  the  person  gesticulating  wipes  the 
speaker’s  nose,  mouth,  etc.,  with  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

50.  To  kiss  the  candlestick,  while  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room  holds  the  candle. 

Some  persons  are  not  awake  to  this  catch,  and  content 
themselves  with  its  literal  meaning,  and  kiss  the  candlestick ; 
but  those  who  are  awake  to  the  joke  kiss  the  young  lady 
instead. 

51.  To  get  a  piece  of  money  off  your  forehead  without 
touching  it. 

One  of  the  company  dips  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence  in  water 
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and  places  it  to  the  forehead  of  the  debtor,  pretending  to 
leave  it  there,  but  really  retains  it  in  his  hand.  The  person 
operated  on,  feeling  the  cold  water  on  his  forehead,  makes 
the  most  ridiculous  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  shake  it  off 
before  he  discovers  the  trick.  Of  course  the  same  person  is 
never  taken  in  by  this  catch  a  second  time. 

52.  To  repeat  six  times  without  a  mistake  : — 

“A  lump  of  rough,  light,  red  leather,  a  red  light,  rough 
leather  lump.” 

53.  To  write  your  name  in  one  letter. 

This  is  done  easily  enough  if  any  person  has  the  key  to 
it.  It  is  done  thus: — 


54.  Ask  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

The  question  is,  “  What  does  YES  spell  ?  * 

55.  To  lookup  the  chimney,  and  say — 

“  Peep,  fool,  peep, 

Peep  at  your  brother ; 

Why  mayn’t  one  fool 
Peep  at  another  ?  ” 

56.  To  spell  Constantinople  in  the  longest  manner.  It 
is  done  thus  : — 

Con  con,  with  a  con,  |  s  t  a  n,  stan,  with  a  stan  |  with  a 
Constan  |  t  i  ti,  with  a  ti,  with  a  Constanti  |  n  o  no,  with  a 
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no,  with  a  Constantino  |  p  I  e  pie,  with  a  pie,  with  a  Con¬ 
stantinople  ! 

56.  To  say  aloud  : — 


“lama  goose,  as  I  do  confess, 

So  return  my  forfeit,  you  can’t  do  less.” 


57.  To  kneel  before  the  person  who  holds  the  pledges, 
and  say : — 

“  I  call  myself  a  dunce,  and  in  public  own  my  shame, 

For  not  rising  up  at  once,  when  you  called  me  by  my  name ; 
I’ll  try  and  be  more  careful,  the  next  game  that  I  play, 

So  give  me  back  my  forfeit,  for  I’ve  nothing  more  to  say.” 

58.  To  perform  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance. 

The  player  whose  forfeit  is  cried  is  so  called.  He  must 

take  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  select  some  other 
player  to  be  his  squire,  who  takes  hold  of  his  arm,  and  they 
then  both  go  round  to  all  the  ladies  in  the  company.  It  is 
the  squire’s  office  to  kiss  the  hand  of  each  lady,  and  after 
each  kiss  to  wipe  the  knight’s  mouth  with  a  handkerchief. 
The  knight  must  carry  the  candle  throughout  the  penance, 
and  preserve  a  grave  countenance. 

59.  To  go  on  a  journey  to  Rome. 

The  person  whose  forfeit  is  called  must  go  round  to  all  in 
the  company,  to  tell  them  that  he  is  going  on  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  that  he  will  feel  great  pleasure  in  taking  anything 
for  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Every  one  must  give  something 
to  the  traveller.  (The  more  cumbersome  or  awkward  to 
carry,  the  more  fun  it  occasions.)  When  he  has  gathered 
all,  he  is  to  carry  the  things  to  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
deposit  them,  and  thus  end  his  penance. 

60.  To  sing  the  medley. 

Sing  one  line  of  four  different  songs  without  pausing  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  would  be  well  to  find  four  lines  that  afford 
humour,  taken  consecutively,  such  as — 


“  Childhood’s  days  now  pass  before  me.” 
“  When  this  old  hat  was  new.” 


* 
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“  I  walked  down  Holborn  Hill” 

“  With  the  dark  girl  dressed  in  blue.” 

6 1.  To  give  poetic  numbers. 

Repeat  a  passage  of  poetry,  counting  the  words  aloud  as 
you  proceed,  thus  : — 

“Full  (one)  many  (two)  a  (three)  flower  (four)  is  (five)  born 
(six)  to  (seven)  blush  (eight)  unseen  (nine)  and  (ten)  waste 
(eleven)  its  (twelve)  sweetness  (thirteen)  in  (fourteen)  the 
(fifteen)  desert  (sixteen)  air  (seventeen) !  ”  This  will  prove  a 
great  puzzle  to  many,  and  afford  considerable  amusement. 

62.  The  beggar. 

The  penitent  takes  a  staff,  and  approaches  a  lady.  He  falls 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and,  thumping  his  staff  on  the  ground, 
implores  “  Charity.”  The  lady,  touched  by  the  poor  man’s 
distress,  asks  him — “ Do  you  want  bread  ? ”  “Do  you  want 
water?”  Do  you  want  a  halfpenny?”  etc.,  etc.  To  all 
questions  such  as  these  the  beggar  replies  by  thumping  his 
staff  on  the  ground  impatiently.  At  length  the  lady  says, 
“  Do  you  want  a  kiss  ?”  At  these  words  the  beggar  jumps 
up  and  kisses  the  lady.  This  is  a  penitence  to  be  inflicted  on 
gentlemen  only. 

63.  The  pilgrim.  (A  double  forfeit.) 

“The  Pilgrim”  is  very  like  “The  Beggar.”  A  gentleman 
conducts  a  lady  round  the  circle,  saying  to  each  member  of 
it,  if  a  gentleman,  “A  kiss  for  my  sister,  and  a  morsel  of 
bread  for  me.”  If  a  lady,  “  A  morsel  of  bread  for  my  sister, 
and  a  kiss  for  me.”  The  bread  is  of  no  particular  importance, 
but  the  kiss  is  indispensable. 

64.  The  egotist. 

Propose  your  own  health  in  a  complimentary  speech,  and 
sing  the  musical  honours. 

65.  To  dot  and  carry  one. 

Hold  one  ankle  in  one  hand,  and  walk  round  the  room. 
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66.  To  do  the  imitation. 
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If  a  gentleman,  he  must  put  on  a  lady’s  bonnet,  and  imitate 
the  voice  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  if  a  lady,  then  a 
gentleman’s  hat,  etc.  Sometimes  these  imitations  are  very 
humorous.  A  sentence  often  used  by  the  person  imitated 
should  be  chosen. 

67  Stand  in  the  corner  till  some  one  prevails  on  you  to 
come  out,  though  all  your  answers  must  be  “No.” 

The  dialogue  may  be  something  to  this  effect: — “Will  you 
come  out  of  the  corner  ? ”  “  No.”  “Is  it  tiresome  to  you?” 

“No.”  “Shall  I  pull  you  out?  ”  “No.”  “Will  you  stay 

another  instant ? ”  “No.”  This  answer  implies  a  consent 

to  quit  the  corner,  so  you  are  led  out. 

68.  To  hop  on  one  foot  twice  round  the  room. 

69.  To  become  a  clock. 

The  forfeit  stands  before  the  mantlepiece,  and  calls  a 
player  (of  the  opposite  sex)  to  him.  The  person  thus  called 
upon  asks  the  “  clock  ”  what  time  it  is.  The  clock  replies 
whatever  hour  he  or  she  likes,  claiming  the  same  number  of 
kisses  as  he  or  she  names  hours  of  the  day. 

70.  To  become  a  hobby  horse. 

The  penitent,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  is  obliged  to  carry 
round  the  room  a  lady  who  is  seated  on  his  back,  and  whom 
all  the  gentlemen  (himself  excepted)  are  privileged  to  kiss  in 
turns. 

71.  To  become  a  “German  Band.” 

The  person  who  owns  the  forfeit  may  be  called  upon  to 
choose  one  or  two  musical  instruments.  Having  done  so,  he 
may  be  requested  to  imitate  them.  (This  can  also  be  made 
into  a  forfeit  for  three  or  four  persons,  each  imitating  a 
musical  instrument.) 

72.  To  stoop  to  conquer. 

Crawl  round  the  room  on  all  fours  forwards.  Your  forfeit 
shall  then  be  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  you  must  crawl  back¬ 
wards  to  it,  without  seeing  where  it  is  placed. 

73.  To  become  a  sofa. 

The  penitent  places  himself  in  the  same  position  as  for 
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11  Una’s  Lion/’  that  is  to  say,  on  all  fours.  He,  however, 
remains  stationary,  receiving  on  his  back  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  who  sit  comfortably  down  and  exchange  a  kiss. 

74.  To  become  a  gardener. 

Compare  your  lady-love  to  a  flower,  and  explain  the  re¬ 
semblance.  Thus  : 


u  My  love  is  like  the  blooming  rose, 
Because  her  cheek  its  beauty  shows.” 


Or  (facetiously) — 


u  My  love  is  like  a  creeping  tree — 
She  always  creeping  after  me.” 


75.  To  be  a  statesman. 


Ask  the  penitent  what  county  he  would  like  to  represent 
in  Parliament  :  when  the  selection  is  made,  he  is  to  spell  its 
name  backwards,  without  a  mistake  ;  if  he  fail,  he  knows 
not  the  requirements  of  his  constituents,  and  must  lose  his 
election. 

76.  To  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  company. 

This  consists  in  executing  whatever  task  each  member  of 
the  company  may  like  to  impose  upon  you.  (If  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  place  a  limit  to  this  forfeit.) 

77.  To  kiss  under  a  candlestick. 

This  consists  in  kissing  a  person  over  whose  head  you  hold 
a  candlestick. 

78.  To  be  an  exile. 

The  penitent  sent  into  exile  takes  up  his  position  in  the 
part  of  the  room  the  most  distant  from  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany — with  whom  he  is  forbidden  to  communicate.  From 
there  he  is  compelled  to  fix  the  penance  to  be  performed  by 
the  owner  of  the  next  forfeit,  till  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  may  -on  no  account  leave  his  place.  This  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  several  turns.  The  last  penitent,  as  soon  as  he 
has  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily,  takes  the  place  of  the 
exile,  and  passes  sentence  on  the  next. 
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79.  To  repeat  Rob  Rowley. 

Repeat  the  following : — 

“  Robert  Rowley  rolled  a  round  roll  round ; 

A  round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round  ; 

Where  is  the  round  roll  Robert  Rowley  rolled  round?” 

80.  To  perform  the  statue  of  love. 

The  player  who  owns  the  forfeit  cried,  takes  a  candle  in 
his  hand,  and  is  led  by  another  to  one  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  must  stand  and  represent  the  Statue  of  Love.  One 
of  the  players  now  walks  up,  and  requests  him  to  fetch  some 
lady,  whose  name  he  whispers  in  Love’s  ear  ;  the  statue,  still 
holding  the  candle,  proceeds  to  execute  his  commission,  and 
brings  the  lady  with  him  ;  she  in  turn  desires  him  to  fetch 
some  gentleman,  and  so  it  continues  till  all  have  been 
summoned.  The  players  brought  up  by  Love  must  not 
return  to  their  seats,  but  stand  in  a  group  round  Love’s 
standing-place,  until  he  has  brought  the  last  person  in  the 
company,  when  they  kiss  each  other  and  hiss  him  most 
vigorously,  and  the  forfeit  terminates. 

81.  To  dance  the  blind  quadrille. 

This  is  performed  when  a  great  number  of  forfeits  are  to 
be  disposed  of.  A  quadrille  (or  portion  of  one)  is  danced 
by  eight  of  the  company  with  their  eyes  blindfolded,  and  as 
they  are  certain  to  become  completely  bewildered  during  the 
figures,  it  always  affords  infinite  amusement  to  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

82.  To  perform  the  turned  head. 

This  penalty  should  be  imposed  upon  a  lady.  The  fair 
one,  whose  head  is  to  be  turned,  is  invested  with  as  many 
wrappings  as  possible,  but  every  cloak,  shawl,  victorine,  etc., 
is.  to  be  put  on  hind  side  before,  so  as  to  present  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  “  turned  head.”  She  should  be  furnished  with  a  muff, 
which  she  must  hold  behind  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  her  bonnet  must  be  put  on  in  the  proper 
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way.  Thus  equipped,  she  must  enter  the  room  walking 
backwards,  and  until  her  punishment  is  at  an  end,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  the  same  way. 

83.  To  say,  “Around  the  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascals 
ran,”  five  times  without  making  a  mistake. 

84.  Repeat  five  times  rapidly,  “Villy  Vite  and  his  Vife 
vent  to  Vinsor  and  Vest  Vickham  von  Vitsun  Vednesday.” 

85.  To  answer  a  riddle  or  give  a  conundrum. 

86.  To  say  five  flattering  things  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
without  making  use  of  the  letter  L. 

87 .  To  perform  the  face  of  wood. 

The  person  condemned  to  this  penalty  places  himself  erect, 
with  his  back  against  a  door.  In  this  position  he  calls  up  a 
person  of  a  different  sex,  who  takes  her  place,  face  to  face,  in 
front  of  him.  The  latter  calls  up  a  third,  who  takes  his 
position  with  his  back  towards  her,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
company,  care  being  taken  that  the  last  couple  in  the  file 
shall  be  placed  back  to  back. 

Then  the  leader  of  the  game  gives  a  signal,  at  which  all  the 
company  must  turn  and  kiss  the  person  in  front  of  whom 
this  movement  places  him. 

The  result  is,  that  the  person  paying  forfeit  finds  himself  in 
front  of  the  Face  of  Wood, ,  upon  which  he  is  bound  to  bestow 
a  kiss,  as  tender  as  those,  the  echoes  of  which  he  hears 
repeated  behind  him. 

88.  To  receive  kisses  at  second  hand. 

This  penalty  should  be  inflicted  upon  a  lady.  She  who  is 
directed  to  perform  it  chooses  a  female  friend  ;  she  then 
presents  herself  to  a  gentleman,  who  kisses  her,  and  she  then 
carries  the  kiss  to  her  companion.  This  may  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  company. 
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89.  To  make  a  declaration  of  love  in  verse. 

The  gentleman  condemned  to  this  penalty  must  place  him¬ 
self  upon  his  knees  before  the  lady  who  is  pointed  out  to  him, 
or  whom  he  loves  the  best,  and  declare  his  passion  for  her 
in  impromptu  verse. 

Example. 

In  spite  of  your  coldness 
I  love  you,  my  dear ; 

If  love  is  a  crime, 

See  the  guilty  one  here. 

90.  To  become  the  spirit  of  contradiction. 

Whatever  tasks  may  be  imposed  by  each  member  of  the 
company,  the  person  condemned  to  act  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  has,  of  course,  to  do  precisely 
opposite  to  what  she  is  desired. 

91.  To  make  alphabetical  compliments. 

Make  a  short  speech  in  which  every  word  begins  with  the 
same  letter.  For  instance: — “I  admire  and  adore  above 
anything  Annie  Austin’s  amiability  and  activity.  Am  I 
absurdly  ambitious,  after  an  absence  absolutely  abhorrent, 
abridging  awhile  all  attempts  at  avowal,  anticipating  an 
agreeable  answer  ?  ” 

92.  To  repeat  the  three  brave  maids  three  times  : — 

“As  I  walked  in  the  garden  I  saw  three  brave  maids, 
seated  on  three  broad  beds,  braiding  broad  braids.  I  said 
unto  these  three  brave  maids,  seated  on  three  broad 
beds,  braiding  broad  braids,  ‘Braid  broad  braid,  brave 
maids.’” 


93.  To  repeat  the  following  story  without  a  mistake  :  — 

“  A  tall  girl  named  Short,  long  loved  a  big  Mr.  Little  ; 
while  Little,  little  thinking  of  Short,  loved  a  little  lass 
named  Long.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Little  proposed 
to  Long,  and  Short  longed  to  be  even  with  Little’s  short- 
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comings.  So  Short,  meeting  Long,  threatened  to  marry  Little 
before  long,  which  caused  Little  in  a  short  time  to  marry 
Long.” 

94.  To  get  upon  the  fire,  and  stand  upon  it  for  one  minute. 
Write  “  The  Fire  ”  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  place  it  on  the 

floor,  and  stand  upon  it. 

95.  Go  out  of  the  room  with  two  legs,  and  come  in  with 
six. 

Bring  a  chair  in  with  you. 
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FIREWORKS  AND  CHEMICAL 
SURPRISES. 


KNOW  of  scarcely  abetter 
amusement  for  boys  than 
anything  connected  with 
chemistry.  We  must, 
however,  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  care  and  caution  in 
all  matters  appertaining 
to  this  pursuit ;  conse¬ 
quently,  if  our  younger 
readers  wish  to  please 
themselves  and  friends,  we  would  advise  their  taking  into  their 
confidence  an  elder  brother  or  acquaintance  to  direct  their 
operations.  For  boys  of  from  thirteen  upwards,  many  a 
pleasant  hour  may  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  study  of 
chemistry;  and  that  thousands  are  delighted  with  “a  display 
of  fireworks”  is  amply  proved  by  the  numbers  that  congregate 
on  firework  nights  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere.  The 
idea  of  fireworks  has  somehow  got  associated  with  the  fifth  of 
November,  we  suppose  in  consequence  of  gunpowder  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  (not  so  largely  as  it  used  to  be)  of 
fireworks,  and  of  Guy  Fawkes  attempting  to  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  that  material.  At  all  events,  in 
England  the  great  night  for  home  displays  is  the  fifth  of  that 
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month,  when  many  a  childish  voice  repeats  the  cld  doggerel 
lines  : — 

“  Please  to  remember  the  fifth  of  November, 

Of  gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 

We  see  no  reason  why  gunpowder  treason 
Should  ever  be  forgot.” 

The  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  is  getting  more  enlightened, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  it  is  quite  time  that  gunpowder  treason  should  be  forgot; 
but  we  trust  that  the  old  firework  displays  will  never  be,  and 
that  our  young  friends  will  have  a  good  home  display,  not 
only  on  the  fifth,  but  on  many  other  occasions,  weather 
permitting.  In  conclusion,  we  give  the  young  amateur 

A  Few  Hints. 

1.  Be  careful  in  having  your  cases  well  primed,  so  that 
there  may  never  be  a  flaw  in  the  firing  of  your  set  and  other 
pieces. 

2.  Never  hurry  in  making  your  frames;  the  better  your 
framework  is  made  the  longer  it  will  last. 

3.  Purchase  the  chemicals  required  in  as  large  a  quantity 
as  you  conveniently  can ;  buying  in  small  quantities  is  sure 
to  entail  an  extra  expense. 

4.  Confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  one  size  of  fire¬ 
work,  as  it  diminishes  the  number  of  tools  required. 

5.  Work  in  a  good  stout  leather  apron,  with  Holland 
sleeves  fastened  tightly  round  the  waist,  and  extending  above 
the  elbow. 

6.  Do  not  leave  your  compositions  about,  as  other  persons, 
not  knowing  their  uses,  may  be  apt  to  make  experiments  on 
their  own  account,  and  probably  to  the  disadvantage  of 
themselves  and  others. 

7.  If  you  possibly  can,  do  not  make  your  compositions 
until  your  cases,  etc.,  are  ready  for  them, — remembering  that 
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the  cases  are  not  ready  for  use  until  thoroughly  dry,  and  the 
more  gradually  they  are  allowed  to  dry  the  better. 

8.  Try  to  fill  one  kind  of  piece  up  to  a  certain  point  before 
beginning  another  kind. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  much  preferable  to  work  either  in  a 
separate  room  or  an  outhouse,  so  that  you  can  lock  it  up, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  inquisitiveness  of  other  people. 


TOOLS,  MATERIALS,  ETC.,  REQUIRED. 

The  illustrations  are  given  to  let  our  young  readers  form 
an  idea  of  the  shapes  required  j  for  different  sized  fireworks 
different  size  tools  would  be  wa7ited.  In  our  descriptions  we 
give  what  are  considered  useful  sizes. 


Tubular  Mould. 


Cove  Former.  Pot  Former.  Funnel  and  Case. 


Settle. 


Ring  of  Iron 
fixed  to 
Nipple  Block. 


Metal  Nipper  &  Point. 


Funnel  and  Wire. — The  funnel  should  be  made  of  tin, 
with  a  short  tube  at  the  mouth,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  of  the  same  size  in  diameter  as  the  Former.  The  wire 
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should  be  steel,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
not  less  than  six  inches  long.  A  wooden-handle  rammer  will 
be  found  of  great  convenience.  The  rammer  should  have  a 
collar  of  brass,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  splitting. 

Former. — This  should  be  of  brass,  in  the  shape  of  a  rod, 
and  from  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  etc.,  as  required,  and 
from  six  to  nine  inches  long. 

Pot-former. — This  is  made  of  hard  wood,  the  straight 
part  about  four  inches  long,  and  slightly  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  rocket  case ;  and  the  cove-former  also  made  of 
wood. 

Drafts  should  vary  in  size.  The  first  should  be  about 
nine  inches  long,  the  second  about  five  inches  long,  and  the 
third  about  two  inches  long.  The  two  longest  should  be 
about  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  third 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Mallet. — This  should  be  made  of  either  ash  or  beech ; 
the  head  should  be  about  five  inches  long  and  three  in 
diameter. 

Block,  with  Nipple  and  Points. — The  block  should 
be  of  wood,  with  a  ring  of  iron  wire  over  the  nipple,  to  hold 
the  case  whilst  filling. 

Scoops. — You  will  require  your  scoops  of  the  size  you 
intend  making  your  fireworks. 

Spatula  and  Sifter,  etc. 


MATERIALS. 


Touch-Paper  can  be  made  thus  : — Obtain  some  thin  blue 
paper,  rather  stouter  than  tissue  paper,  and  sponge  over  with 
a  weak  solution  of  nitre,  and 

Quick  Match,  which  is  made  thus  :  —  With  a  small 
quantity  of  gum  make  a  thick  paste  of  gunpowder  in  hot 
water  ;  get  four  balls  of  cotton,  such  as  is  used  for  making 
wicks  to  lamps,  steep  it  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  about  the 
same  strength  as  is  used  in  making  touch-paper,  and  after¬ 
wards  wring  as  dry  as  possible.  Then  cover  this  well  with 
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the  above  paste.  Hang  it  out  to  dry  (out  of  doors)  on  a  fine 
day,  and  when  nearly  dry,  coil  it  upon  a  waif  or  paper ;  dust 
it  over  with  meal-powder.  When  ready  for  use,  it  should  be 
stiff  and  hard,  and  the  less  it  is  bent  or  doubled  the  better. 


ROCKETS, 


The  performance  of  rockets  depends  much  upon  the 
moulds ;  they  should  therefore  be  made  according  to  the 
following  proportions  : — Taking  the  diameter  of  the  orifice, 
its  height  should  be  equal  to  six  diameters  and  two-thirds, 
the  choke  one  diameter  and  one-third;  this  will  serve  for 
every  rocket  from  four  oz.  to  6  lbs.;  for  instance:  suppose 
the  diameter  of  a  rocket  of  one  pound  be  one  and  a  half 
inch,  then  its  length  being  six  diameters  and  two-thirds,  the 
length  of  the  case  must  be  ten  inches  one-eighth,  and  the 
choke  two  and  a  quarter  inches. 

The  principal  part  of  the  performance  of  the  rocket 
depends  upon  the  compositions  being  well  mixed  ;  great  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the  work,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  manufacture  of  rockets. 

Rockets  are  filled  hollow,  otherwise  they  would  not  ascend. 
The  charge  of  rockets  must  always  be  driven  above  the 
piercer,  and  on  it  must  be  rammed  a  thin  head  of  clay, 
through  the  middle  of  which  bore  a  small  hole  to  the  com¬ 
position,  that  when  the  charge  is  burned  to  the  top,  it  may 
communicate  its  fire  through  the  hole  to  the  stars  in  the 
head.  When  you  load  the  heads  of  your  rockets  with  stars 
or  serpents  or  any  thing  else,  remember  always  to  put  a 
ladleful  of  powder  into  each  head. 


To  Make  Moulds . 


First  get  the  best  dried  box-wood  you  can,  or  if  that 
cannot  be  procured,  some  other  tough  wood,  such  as 
crab-tree,  holly,  or  wood  of  that  description.  Decide  on 
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the  height  of  your  bore  ;  say,  for  example,  to  have  one  bored 
of  an  inch  high,  which  get  made  by  some  turner ;  and  to 
ascertain  of  what  length  it  should  be  take  six  diameters  of 
the  bore  (six  inches),  while  for  the  thickness  it  should  be 
half  a  diameter  on  each  side,  so  that  being  turned  round 
it  contains  two  inches  in  diameter.  Then  provide  a 
bottom,  or  foot  for  the  mould,  which  should  be  two  inches 
in  height,  and  one  diameter  and  a  quarter  in  breadth, 
whether  the  bottom  be  round  or  square.  When  you  have 
made  your  mould  thus,  then  fit  your  roller,  which  should 
be  two-third  parts  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  said 
mould,  and  the  length  six  inches  longer  than  the  mould. 
This  roller,  which  is  for  the  rolling  of  your  paper,  must  have 
a  hole  bored  in  the  bottom  to  receive  a  wire,  which  wire 
must  be  fastened  in  another  piece  of  wood  somewhat  shorter, 
and  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.  The  wood  should  be  as 
long  as  a  person  can  hold  conveniently  in  his  hand ;  and 
which  is  more  plainly  described  in  our  remarks  on  Roll¬ 
ing  Cases  below.  When  the  rockets  are  fitted  according 
to  this  direction,  proceed  to  make  the  rammers,  of  which 
there  must  be  always,  at  the  least,  two  to  each  mould.  They 
must  be  somewhat  less  than  the  roller,  because  otherwise,  in 
putting  them  in,  it  will  pull  down  the  paper,  which  very 
probably  would  spoil  the  rocket. 


Method  of  Rolling  Cases  for  Rockets. 


The  case  should  be  made  of  good,  strong  cartridge  paper; 
so  cut  that  it  is  one  inch  longer  than  the  mould.  Take  the 
roller,  and  one  length  of  the  paper,  and  begin  to  roll ;  when 
you  have  rolled  one  sheet,  in  order  to  make  the  case  as  hard 
as  possible,  place  it  on  some  smooth  table  or  board  ;  hold 
the  roller  in  the  left  hand  and  the  board  in  the  right,  and 
roll  it  very  hard  one  way  ;  proceed  so  with  every  sheet  till  it 
is  large  enough  to  fill  the  mould  very  straight.  Having  done 
this,  draw  forth  the  roller  one  inch,  and  then  take  the  other 
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part  of  the  roller,  which  is  short,  and  put  it  in  as  you  see 
described  ;  and  thus  you  have  a  place  left  for 


Chokehig  a  Rocket. 


Screw  into  some  post  a  ring,  to  which  you  must  tie  a 
cord,  which  should  be  large  or  small,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  rocket  (a  small  cord  will  not  choke  a  large  rocket,  and, 
vice  versa ,  a  large  cord  will  not  choke  a  small  rocket) ;  pro¬ 
vide  yourself  with  these  cords.  Tie  one  end  of  the  cord 
to  the  ring,  and  about  a  yard  off  tie  the  other  end  to  a 
strong  stick.  Twist  the  cord,  putting  the  stick  between  your 
legs,  and  wind  the  cord  about  the  rocket  case,  between  the 
long  roller  and  the  short ;  when  this  is  done,  girt  it  by  degrees, 
continually  turning  the  roller,  in  order  that  it  may  come  close 
and  neat  :  when  you  have  choked  it  sufficiently,  draw  forth 
the  short  roller,  and  where  your  choking  is,  tie  it  about  with 
strong  pack  thread,  and  then,  drawing  forth  the  long  roller, 
you  have  a  case  ready  to  be  filled  when  occasion  requires. 


To  Ram  or  Drive  Rockets. 


Take  the  case,  and  with  the  rammer  force  it  down  close 
into  the  mould ;  and  strike  two  or  three  smart  blows  to  settle 
the  paper  into  the  right  form  ;  then  fill  the  case,  with  great 
care,  always  providing  a  measure,  which  must  contain  one- 
twentieth  part  of  your  rocket;  thus  ensuring  every  rocket 
to  have  a  true  proportion  alike.  To  a  rocket  of  four 
ounces,  give  to  each  measure  sixteen  smart  blows  with  a 
good  strong  mallet :  to  a  rocket  of  lib.  twenty-eight  blows, 
and  so  on.  Observe  that  great  care  is  requisite  in  striking. 
After  the  rocket  is  filled,  force  it  out  from  the  mould  as 
easily  as  you  can  ;  for  knocking  it  out  loosens  the  powder. 

Caftping  a  Rocket. 

Roll  very  closely  some  fine  pasteboard  or  stoutish  paper 
over  the  thick  roller  ;  choke  it,  so  that  it  may  come  close  at 
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the  end  of  the  thicker  part.  Provide  some  taper  taps,  which 
must  be  joined  to  the  top  of  the  large  case.  These  taper 
taps  keep  in  the  works,  and  cause  them  to  pierce  the  air 
more  swiftly.  They  are  made  by  taking  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  making  a  circle  on  pasteboard,  cutting  it  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  which,  being  cut  in  the  middle,  will  make  two  caps  ; 
turn  one  corner  over  the  other,  and  then  paste.  When  thus 
pasted,  put  them  into  a  napkin  press  till  they  are  dry,  and 
when  dry  cut  out  a  semicircle  in  paper,  to  fit  round  about 
the  same  cap,  and  must  serve  to  paste  on  the  cap  to  the 
case. 

Finishing  a  Rocket. 

When  the  rocket  is  driven,  with  the  paper  turned  down,  you 
must  prime  it  with  cotton  wick  (or  touch  paper)  made  for  the 
purpose,  which  must  be  put  into  the  vent,  leaving  a  piece  to 
hang  lower  than  the  mouth  of  the  rocket  by  three  or  four 
inches.  This  done,  tie  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  mouth,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  fall  out.  Prime  the  rocket,  and  proceed 
to  the  heading  of  it,  thus  :  Take  the  rocket,  and  on  the  head 
pierce  two  or  three  holes  with  a  bodkin,  in  order  that,  the 
rocket  having  spent  itself,  the  works  which  are  on  its  head 
may  take  fire  ;  these  holes  should  be  primed  with  a  little 
powder  dust,  and  then  put  on  the  head,  with  the  choking 
fitted  to  the  rocket,  which  must  cover  over  the  rocket  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  bottom  of  the  greater  part  must  come 
even  with  the  top  of  the  rocket;  this  tie  fast  to  your  rocket 
thread,  and  then  put  in  the  works  (either  stars,  rains,  crackers, 
serpents,  or  anything  you  like).  Remember  to  put  a  measure 
full  of  meal  powder  to  burst  the  head,  and  disperse  the 
contents  ;  also  put  in  a  little  cotton  wool,  rolled  in  your  dust, 
in  order  that  the  stars  may  fire ;  then  take  your  cap  as 
formerly  shown,  and  fill  the  hollow  place  with  cotton,  because 
it  is  light,  and  will  likewise  fire  quickly  ;  after  being  fitted, 
paste  it  close  to  the  top  of  the  case  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  may  stand  upright ;  then  fit  it  to  the  stick,  which  in  all 
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cases  must  be  eight  times  as  long  as  the  rockets,  without  the 
head  (the  rocket  sticks  ought  to  be  the  smoothest  and 
lightest  you  can  get,  such  as  basket-makers  use ;  and  must 
also  be  very  straight)  ;  and  cutting  one  side  of  it  flat  at  the 
great  end,  make  two  notches  on  the  round  side,  for  the 
strings  which  tie  on  the  rocket  to  lie  in.  Always  tie  the  end 
which  is  choked,  downwards,  and  with  a  piece  of  strong 
string  tie  it  fast  to  the  lower  notch,  just  above  the  choking, 
by  which  means  your  sticks  will  not  fall  off,  nor  your  rocket 
be  hurt.  Mind  that  the  top  of  the  stick  always  touches  the 
head  of  the  rocket.  When  your  rockets  and  sticks  are 
ready,  lay  the  rockets  in  the  grooves  in  the  sticks,  and  tie 
them  on.  The  rule  for  ascertaining  if  the  stick  is  the  proper 
weight  or  not,  is  as  follows  :  After  tying  on  the  rocket,  see 
if  it  will  balance  if  laid  across  the  fingers  about  two  inches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  rocket.  If  the  stick  forms  an  exact 
counterpoise  to  the  rocket  at  this  point,  it  will  be  correct. 

To  make  Rockets  from  One  Ounce  to  Three . 

Take  powder  dust,  well  sifted,  and  fine,  which  rises  swiftly, 


but  carries  no  tail. 

Rockets  under 

Rockets  of 

Rockets  of  One 

Four  Ounces. 

Four  Ounces. 

Pound. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

Powder, 

Meal  Powder  1  4 

Meal  Pow¬ 

mealed  1  0 

Saltpetre  0  4 

der  2  0 

Saltpetre  0  2 

Coal-dust,  or 
charcoal  0  2 

Charcoal  0  3 

Saltpetre  0 

Charcoal  0  2 

Steel  filings  0  1 J 

A  White  Rocket ,  to  last  a  Long  Time. 

lb.  oz. 

Meal  powder  ...04  Camphire  .  .  . 

Saltpetre . 10  Oil  of  petre  .  . 

Spirits  of  wine  .  .  .  o  8 


lb.  oz. 
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Be  particular  that  the  powder  is  'well  sifted  and  clean ,  and 
that  the  charcoal  is  well  burnt.  When  steel  filings  are  used, 
take  care  that  the  hands  do  not  touch  them  ;  works  having 
iron  or  steel  in  their  composition  will  not  keep  long  in  damp 
weather.  The  composition  must,  in  all  cases,  be  kept  in  dry- 
places. 

Composition  to  make  Red  Fire, 

Dry  Nitrate  of  Strontian,  40  parts,  finely  powdered  Sul¬ 
phur,  13  parts,  Chlorate  of  Potash,  5  parts,  and  Sulphuret  of 
Antimony,  4  parts. 

Composition  to  make  Green  Fire. 

Flour  of  Sulphur,  13  parts,  Nitrate  of  Baryta,  77  parts, 
Oxymuriate  of  Potassia,  5  parts,  Metallic  Arsenic,  2  parts, 
and  Charcoal,  3  parts.  The  Nitrate  of  Baryta  should  be 
well  dried  and  powdered. 

Composition  to  make  White  Fire. 

Meal  powder,  16  parts,  Nitre,  6  parts,  Sulphur,  3  parts, 
and  Iron  borings,  10  parts. 

Composition  to  make  Brilliant  Fire. 

Meal  powder,  16  parts,  Nitre,  8  parts,  Sulphur,  3  parts, 
fine  Charcoal,  3  parts,  bright  steel  filings,  10  parts. 


Composition  to  make  Common  and  Sparkling  Fires. 
Meal  powder,  16  parts,  and  very  fine  glass  dust,  5  parts. 


Decorations  for  Sky  Rockets. 


Sky  rockets  may  be  decorated  according  to  fancy.  They 
can  be  headed  with  stars  of  different  sorts  and  colours,  such 
as  tailed,  brilliant  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  etc.  Some  with 
gold  and  silver  rains  ;  others  with  crackers,  fire  scrolls,  and 
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marrons  ;  and  some  with  small  rockets  and  other  devices ;  in 
fact,  as  you  may  please. 

To  Fire  Sky-Rockets  without  Sticks. 

To  effect  this  you  require  a  stand  of  a  block  of  wood  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  the  bottom  made  flat.  In  the 
centre  of  the  top  draw  a  circle  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  divide  the  circumference  of  it  into  three  equal 
parts  ;  and  then  take  three  pieces  of  thick  iron  wire,  each 
about  three  feet  long,  and  drive  them  into  the  block,  one 
at  each  point  made  on  the  circle.  These  wires  are  to  be 
driven  in  deep  enough  to  hold  them  fast  and  upright,  so  that 
the  distance  from  one  to  the  other  is  the  same  at  top  as  at 
bottom. 

The  stand  being  made,  prepare  the  rockets  thus  : — Take 
some  common  sky  rockets,  of  any  size,  and  head  them  as 
you  please  ;  then  get  some  balls  of  lead,  and  tie  to  each  a 
small  wire  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other  end 
of  each  wire  to  the  neck  of  the  rocket ;  these  balls  answer 
the  purpose  of  sticks  when  made  of  a  proper  weight,  which  is 
about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  rocket :  but  when  they 
are  of  a  proper  size  they  will  balance  the  rocket  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  stick  at  the  usual  point  of  poise.  To  fire 
these,  hang  them,  one  at  a  time,  between  the  tops  of  the 
wires,  letting  their  heads  rest  on  the  point  of  the  wires,  and 
the  balls  hang  down  between  them.  If  the  wires  should  be 
too  wide  for  the  rockets,  press  them  together  till  they  fit, 
and  if  too  close,  force  them  open  ;  the  wires  for  this  purpose 
must  be  softened,  so  as  not  to  have  any  spring,  or  they  will 
not  keep  their  position  when  pressed  close  or  opened. 

Tailed  Stars. 


So  called  because  a  great  number  of  sparks  issue  from 
them,  which  represent  a  tail  like  that  of  a  comet.  There  are 
two  sorts ;  which  are,  rolled  and  drove.  When  rolled  they 
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must  be  moistened  with  a  liquor  made  of  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  half  a  gill  of  thin  size  ;  use  as  much  of 
this  as  will  wet  the  composition  enough  to  make  it  roll 
easy;  when  they  are  rolled,  sift  meal  powder  over  them,  and 
set  them  to  dry. 

When  tailed  stars  are  drove,  the  composition  must  be 
moistened  with  spirits  of  wine  only,  and  not  made  so  wet  as 
for  rolling.  One  and  two  ounce  cases  rolled  dry  are  best  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  they  are  filled,  unroll  the  case  within 
three  or  four  rounds  of  the  charge,  and  all  that  you  unroll  cut 
off,  then  paste  down  the  loose  edge.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  cases  are  filled,  cut  them  in  pieces  five  or  six-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length  ;  melt  some  wax,  and  dip  one  end  of  each 
piece  into  it,  to  cover  the  composition,  and  the  other  end 
rub  with  meal  powder  wetted  with  spirits  of  wine. 

A  good  composition  for  Tailed  Stars  is, — 


Nitre 

Meal  powder 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony 
Fine  Charcoal 
Sulphur  • 


Drove  Stars 


1 6  parts. 
12  „ 

8  „ 


The  cases  for  drove  stars  should  be  rolled  with  paste,  and 
made  of  very  thin  paper.  Damp  the  composition  with  spirits 
of  wine  that  has  had  some  camphor  dissolved  in  it  before 
you  fill  them,  and  ram  them  rather  hard,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  case.  The  drove  stars  are  in  cases  from  four  ounces 
to  eight  drachms.  When  filled  in  half  ounce  cases,  cut  them 
in  pieces  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

If  in  i  oz.  cases,  cut  them  in  pieces  of  i  inch  long. 

2  oz.  -  -  -  'do.  -  -  -  -  ii  do. 

4  oz.  -  -  -  do.  -  -  -  -  ij  do. 


Having  cut  some  stars  of  proper  size,  prime  both  ends 
with  wet  meal  powder. 
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These  stars  are  seldom  put  in  rockets,  being  chiefly  intended 
for  air  baloons,  and  drove  in  cases  to  prevent  the  composi¬ 
tion  from  being  broke  by  the  force  of  the  blowing  powder  in 
the  shell. 

Strung  Stars. 

Cut  into  pieces  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  square,  some 
thin  paper ;  on  each  piece  lay  as  much  dry  star  composition 
as  you  think  the  paper  will  easily  contain  ;  then  twist  it  up 
as  tight  as  you  can.  When  finished,  rub  some  paste  on  your 
hands,  and  roll  the  stars  between  them  ;  then  set  them  to  dry. 
The  stars  being  made,  get  some  flax  (fine  tow  will  do  equally 
as  well),  and  roll  a  little  of  it  over  each  star ;  paste  your  hands, 
and  roll  the  stars  as  before,  and  set  them  again  to  dry.  When 
they  are  quite  dry,  make  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  each 
with  a  piercer,  into  which  hole  run  a  cotton  quick  match, 
long  enough  to  hold  ten  or  twelve  stars,  of  three  or  four 
inches  distance. 

By  joining  the  match,  any  number  of  stars  may  be  strung 


together. 

Composition  for  Blue  Stars. 

lb.  oz. 

For  White  Stars. 

lb. 

oz. 

Meal  Powder 

o  8 

Meal  Powder 

o 

4 

Saltpetre 

o  4 

Saltpetre 

o 

12 

Sulphur  vivum 

O  12 

Spirits  of  wine 

o 

6 

Spirits  of  wine 

Oil  of  Spyke 

o 

o  o 

Camphire 

o 

oh 

To  Powder  Camphire. 

Take  a  brass  mortar  and  dip  the  pestle  in  oil  of  almonds, 
or  oil  of  the  same  description  (do  not  use  a  wooden  pestle, 
because  oil  will  soak  into  it),  and  put  it  into  the  camphire, 
and  stir  it  by  degrees  till  it  becomes  a  powder.  When  you 
have  done  this,  keep  it  close  from  the  air,  till  such  time  as 
you  wish  to  use  it,  otherwise  the  camphire  will  lose  its  spirit 
and  become  useless. 
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Silver  and  Gold  Rain  for  Sky  Rockets. 

Cut  off  the  bottom  ends  of  some  goose  quills,  leaving  the 
top  ends  close,  then  fill  these  quills  with  the  following  ingre¬ 
dients  : — 


For  Gold  Rain. 

For  Silver  Rain. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

Meal  Powder  • 

i 

O 

Saltpetre 

.  o 

8 

Charcoal  , 

o 

2 

Brimstone  . 

.  o 

2 

Saltpetre 

o 

8 

Charcoal 

♦  o 

4 

Brass-dust  . 

o 

°i 

Steel-dust 

.  o 

Oi 

Saw-dust 

o 

Pi 

Antimony 

o 

of 

In  a  small  mould  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter, 
make  your  cases  in  the  same  manner  as  rocket  cases,  chok¬ 
ing  them  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  The 
cases  being  made,  fill  them  three  inches  with  corn  powder, 
and  ram  it  well  down  with  the  following  : — 

lb.  or. 

Meal  Powder . i  o 

Charcoal . o  i 

Steel-filings  .....  o  i 

When  full,  paste  touch  paper  round  the  top,  and  pinch  it 
up  after  priming  it. 


Catherine  Wheels. 

These  are  moveable  and  immoveable ;  of  the  moveable, 
some  move  vertically,  and  some  horizontally. 


Ingredients  for filling  the  fW heels. 


Meal  Powder 
Saltpetre 


lb.  oz. 

4  o 
i  o 


Brimstone 

Charcoal 


lb.  oz. 
O  8 


These  ingredients  may  be  varied  by  adding  a  portion  of 
sea-coal,  glass-dust,  sawdust,  etc.,  as  suits  your  fancy. 
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The  Horizontal  Wheel. 

Get  a  large  wooden  bowl  without  a  handle  ;  then  have  an 
octagon  wheel  made  of  a  flat  board  eighteen  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  so  that  the  length  of  each  side  will  be  nearly  seven 
inches  ;  in  all  the  sides  cut  a  groove  for  the  cases  to  lie 
in.  The  wheel  being  made,  nail  it  on  the  top  of  the  bowl ; 
then  take  four  eight-ounce  cases  filled  with  a  proper  gauge, 
each  about  six  inches  in  length.  Cram  the  wheel  with  cases, 
get  some  white  or  brown  paper,  cut  it  into  slips  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  long ;  these  paste 
all  over  on  one  side,  take  one  of  the  cases  and  roll  one  of 
the  slips  of  paper  about  one  inch  and  a  half  on  its  end,  so 
that  there  remains  about  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the  paper 
hollow  from  the  end  of  the  case.  Let  this  case  be  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  wheel,  near  the  corners  of  which  must  be  holes 
bored,  through  which  put  packthread  to  tie  the  cases. 
Having  tied  on  the  first  case  at  the  neck  and  end,  put  a  little 
meal  powder  in  the  hollow  paper  ;  then  paste  a  slip  of  paper 
on  the  end  of  another  case,  the  head  of  which  put  into  the 
hollow  paper  on  the  first,  allowing  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  tail  of  one  to  the  head  of  the  other  for  the  pasted  paper 
to  bend  without  tearing.  The  second  case  tie  on  as  the  first ; 
and  so  with  the  rest,  except  the  last,  which  must  be  closed 
at  the  end,  unless  it  is  to  communicate  to  any  thing  on  the 
top  of  the  wheel  fixed  in  holes  cut  in  the  wheel,  and  fired 
by  the  last,  or  second  case,  as  the  fancy  directs.  Any  number 
may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  provided  they  are  not 
too  heavy  for  the  bowl. 

Before  you  tie  on  the  cases,  cut  the  upper  parts  of  all  their 
ends,  except  the  last,  a  little  shelving,  that  the  fire  from  one 
may  play  over  the  other,  without  being  obstructed  by  the 
case.  Wheel-cases  do  not  have  clay  drove  in  their  ends  nor 
are  they  pinched,  but  are  always  left  open,  except  the  last 
or  those  which  are  not  to  lead,  which  must  be  well  secured. 
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The  Vertical  Wheel 


Is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  horizontal  wheel. 
But  before  you  fire  the  vertical  wheel  you  must  fasten  it 
it  to  the  wall,  or  on  the  side  of  a  post. 


The  Ground  Wheel . 


Make  two  wheels  like  spinning  wheels,  and  of  the  same 
size,  which  fasten  to  a  small  axletree,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  not  move  about  it ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
axletree  fasten  a  fire  wheel,  which  should  not  touch  the 
ground,  so  that  being  fastened  on  the  axletree,  it  cannot 
run,  unless  it  carry  the  other  with  it,  which  being  placed 
on  a  plain  surface,  will  run  a  great  way  without  stopping. 


A  Fixed  Wheel  to  make  Reports. 


For  this  you  require  a  wheel  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
groove  turned  on  the  upper  side,  of  half  an  inch  wide  and 
deep  ;  to  which  groove  fit  a  piece  of  wood  that  it  may  just 
slide  in,  and  let  it  have  as  many  holes  bored  in  it  as  you 
intend  to  have  reports.  When  you  have  thus  made  the 
wheel,  make  a  conveyance  or  hollow  trunk  of  paper  to  just  fill 
it,  filled  with  some  of  the  star  mixture ;  then  put  on  the  cap 
of  wood  fitted  with  holes,  made  very  fast  with  glue,  pierce 
every  hole  into  the  hollow  conveyance,  that  by  putting  a  quill 
into  every  one  they  may  take  fire  ;  to  these  quills  fasten  a 
report,  which  being  once  fired  will  follow  in  regular  order  till 
the  whole  train  is  spent. 


Crackers . 


Cut  some  stout  cartridge  paper  into  pieces  three  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  one  foot  long;  one  edge  of  each 
to  fall  down  lengthwise,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad  ;  then  fold  the  double  edge  down  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  turn  the  single  edge  back  over  the  double  fold ;  open  the 
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paper,  and  lay  along  the  channel  (formed  by  the  folding  of  the 
paper)  some  powder ;  fold  it  over  and  over,  till  the  paper  is 
all  doubled  up  (be  careful  to  rub  it  down  each  time  you 
turn  the  paper);  having  done  this,  bend  it  backwards  and 
forwards,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  at  a  time,  as  often  as 
the  paper  will  allow,  holding  the  folds  very  flat  and  close 
and  with  a  small  cord  give  one  turn  round  the  middle  of  the 
cracker,  and  pinch  it  very  close.  Then  in  the  place  where  it 
was  pinched,  prime  one  end  of  it,  and  top  it  with  touch- 
paper. 

As  these  crackers  give  a  report  at  every  turn  of  the  paper, 
if  you  wish  for  a  number  of  reports,  you  must  have  the  paper 
longer,  or  join  them  after  they  are  made. 

Waterloo  Crackers. 

Take  a  slip  of  cartridge  paper,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  width,  paste  and  double  it,  let  it  remain  till  dry,  then 
cut  it  in  two  equal  parts  in  length  (Nos.  i  and  2),  according 
to  the  following  pattern  : — 

|  No.  i.  Glass  |  S  |  Glass  |  No.  2.  | 


Take  some  of  the  glass  composition  and  lay  it  across  the 
paper  as  in  the  pattern,  put  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
fulminating  silver  in  that  part  marked  S,  and  while  the  glass 
composition  is  moist,  put  the  paper  marked  No.  2  over  the 
furthest  row  of  glass.  Over  all  paste  twice  over  the  part  tha* 
covers  the  silver,  a  piece  of  paper,  let  it  dry,  and  when  you 
wish  to  explode  it,  take  hold  of  the  two  ends  and  pull  them 
quickly  from  each  other,  when  a  loud  report  will  be  produced. 


Squibs  and  Serpents. 

Make  the  cases,  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  by  rolling 
slips  of  stout  cartridge  paper  three  times  round  a  roller,  and 
pasting  the  last  fold,  tying  it  near  the  bottom  as  tight  as 
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possible,  and  making  it  air  tight  at  the  end  by  sealing  wax. 
Then  fill  with  the  following  composition  : — 

oz. 


Gunpowder 
Charcoal 
Brimstone 
Steel  filings 


Grind  them  with  a  muller  or  pound  them  in  a  mortar.  The 
cases  being  dry  and  ready,  first  put  in  a  thimbleful  of  powder, 
and  ram  it  hard  down;  then  fill  the  case  to  the  top  with  the 
above  mixture,  ramming  it  hard  down  while  filling  two  or  three 
times ;  when  this  is  done,  point  it  with  touch-paper,  which 
should  be  pasted  on  that  part  which  touches  the  case,  other¬ 
wise  it  may  drop  off. 


The  Serpent  and  Butterfly. 

Take  a  large  wheel,  and  fasten  it  on  an  iron  axletree,  so 
that  the  wheel  can  move  the  axletree  with  its  motion ;  then 
let  there  be  a  screw  filed  on  it,  which  fit  to  a  small  wheel 
of  eight  teeth,  or  more  or  less,  as  you  please  (the  more 
teeth  there  are  in  the  wheel  the  slower  it  goes,  and  easier, 
and  the  fewer  the  faster) ;  let  this  wheel  be  fastened  to  an 
axletree  (on  which  the  board  bearing  the  serpent  and  the 
butterfly,  or  any  other  device,  may  stand),  that  the  fire  wheel 
turning  about  vertically,  may  move  your  work  horizontally. 
This  will  move  so  slowly,  that  the  fire  wheel  will  move  ten 
times  before  your  motion  will  move  about. 

To  ?nake  a  Dragon ,  or  any  other  figure,  run  on  the  line , 
by  the  help  of  Fireworks. 

Make  your  dragon  either  of  pasteboard,  or  fine  rods,  such 
as  basket-makers  use.  It  must  be  made  hollow,  with  a  place 
in  the  stomach  to  put  in  two  rockets,  and  must  be  so  arranged 
that  there  is  a  small  pipe  coming  from  the  tail  of  one  to 
the  head  of  the  other.  Make  a  place  in  the  eyes  and  mouth 
to  put  the  fire  into,  which  must  be  made  up  in  rolled  paper 
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and  thrust  in.  On  the  top  of  the  back  fasten  two  small 
pullies  for  the  lines  to  run  in. 


Roman  Candles . 


Cases  for  these  fireworks  may  be  made  of  all  sizes,  lengths 
and  diameters.  They  are  best  when  pasted  between  each 
roll,  and  the  last  sheet  must  have  a  straight  edge,  in  order 
that  the  case  may  be  of  one  thickness  ;  drive  the  ends  down 
flat,  taking  care  to  ram  down  a  thin  cake  of  dried  clay  ;  and 
pinch  them  closely  at  one  end.  When  they  are  properly 
rolled  and  dried  fill  with  this  composition; 


lb.  oz. 

Saltpetre  .....50 
Brimstone  ....10 


lb.  oz. 

Meal  Powder  ,.,18 
Glass-dust  ....  1  o 


In  the  first  place,  put  in  a  small  quantity  of  meal  powder, 
and  then  a  star ;  then  run  lightly  a  measure  or  two  of  com¬ 
position,  then  some  meal  powder,  and  then  another  star, 
then  again  some  composition,  and  so  on  until  you  have  filled 
the  cases.  Observe  that  stars  for  fire  pumps  or  Roman 
candles,  should  not  be  round,  but  must  be  either  square,  or 
flat  and  circular,  with  a  hole  through  the  middle. 

The  quantity  of  powder  for  throwing  the  stars  must  increase 
as  you  approach  the  top  of  the  case.  If  too  much  powder 
be  put  at  the  bottom  it  will  burst  the  case. 

The  stars  should  differ  in  size ;  therefore  let  those  put 
in  first  be  a  little  less  than  the  bore  of  the  case,  the  next 
a  little  larger,  and  so  on  progressively  till  they  come  within 
two  of  the  top  of  the  case,  and  they  must  fit  in  tight. 

In  filling  the  cases  be  particular  not  to  put  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  charge  between  the  stars  ;  so  that  when  the  stars 
are  fired,  they  may  not  throw  up  too  many  stars  at  once. 


Blue  Candles. 

The  cases  are  made  much  the  same  as  for  squibs  or 
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serpents,  and  should  be  filled  with  the  subjoined  compo¬ 
sition  : — 

oz.’ 


Powder 

Saltpetre 

Sulphur 


4 

i 

i 


If  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  is  added  it  will  give  a 
sparkling  effect. 


A  CLUB  DISCHARGING  SEVERAL  SERPENTS. 

Obtain  a  piece  of  wood  turned  four  inches  diameter,  bore 
it  one  inch  and  a  half  towards  the  bottom,  leaving  a  bottom 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  likewise  a  place  underneath  to  put  in 
the  club-stafL  The  length  of  the  club  should  be  eighteen 
inches.  Draw  a  circular  or  spiral  line  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  in  the  manner  of  a  screw,  every  line  being  an  inch 
and  a  half  asunder,  and  in  that  line  bore  small  holes,  the 
size  of  the  serpents,  till  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  each  hole  ;  and  then  pierce  it  with  a  small  piercer 
till  you  come  to  the  sole  of  the  trunk.  Having  done  this, 
make  small  wires  fit  to  each  hole,  which  fasten  so  that  they 
may  stand  opposite  to  the  said  holes,  within  two  inches  off 
from  each  hole  ;  these  wires  keep  the  serpents  more  upright 
and  steady,  and  but  for  them  they  would  be  apt  to  fall  out. 
The  serpents  must  be  put  in  very  loose,  or  else  they  will  not 
come  forth  easily.  Fill  the  trunk  with  the  following  slow 
mixture  : — 


Saltpetre 

lb. 

a  •  •  •  •  I 

OZ. 

O 

Powder  dust  . 

•  a  •  •  •  O 

8 

Spirits  of  wine 

a  a  •  a  ■  •  O 

4 

Camphire 

a  •  •  •  •  O 

2 

Oil  of  petre 

•  •  •  a  •  O 

I 

Then  put  in  the  serpents,  priming  each,  and  likewise  each 
hole;  fire  at  the  top  and  they  will  come  forth  one  after  another, 
as  the  trunk  burns  downward. 
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IR  HUMPHREY  DAVY,  it  is  said,  for  a 
few  shillings  taught  himself  chemistry. 
The  intention  of  the  next  few  pages  is  to 
give  such  experiments,  that  our  young 
friends  need  not  fear  they  will  be  beyond 
their  means.  Unlike  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks,  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase 
more  than  a  small  quantity  of  chemicals,  as 
an  experiment  may  be  tried  generally  with  a  small  as  with  a 
large  quantity,  if  the  chemicals  are  pure  ;  while  the  apparatus 
need  consist  of  only  a  few  slips  of  common  window  glass. 
Chemical  mixtures  of  all  kinds  may  be  made  on  a  slip  by 
adding  two  or  three  drops  of  the  liquids  together. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  principal  facts  that  our 
“  Chemical  Surprises  ”  are  intended  to  illustrate.  These  are, 
the  effects  that  result  from  the  different  degrees  of  affinity 
which  different  substances  have  for  each  other,  and  the 
changes  produced  by  combination. 

Chemical  Affinity  is  attraction  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The 
attraction  of  gravitation  exerts  its  influence  on  all  bodies  ; 
but  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity,  exists  only  between  par¬ 
ticular  substances.  It  is  described  as  “that  tendency  to 
unite,  which  many  bodies,  possessing  different  qualities,  exert 
towards  each  other.” 
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For  instance,  ammonia  (an  alkali)  has  a  strong  affinity,  or 
is  strongly  attracted  to  unite  with  oil ;  but  it  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  any  of  the  acids,  or,  in  other  words,  they  attract 
it  more  powerfully  than  the  oil.  It  will  happen,  consequently, 
that  if  oil  and  ammonia  are  brought  into  close  contact  with 
each  other  by  being  mixed  together,  that  they  will  chemically 
combine ,  and  form  a  compound  body,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  kind 
of  soap  ;  but  as  the  ammonia  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  an 
acid  than  for  the  oil,  it  will  happen,  that  if  we  mix  a  little  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  with  the  soapy  mixture,  that  the  ammonia  will  be 
attracted  from  the  oil,  and  chemically  combine  with  the  acid. 
In  this  case,  we  have  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  affinity,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  operates.  It  is, 
indeed,  merely  a  word  used  to  express  the  degree  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  “  liking,”  which  one  sub¬ 
stance  has  for  another,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  when  allowed 
to  mix  together,  they  will  combine  chemically.  According 
to  the  intensity  of  the  attraction  or  affinity,  so  will  be  the 
force  with  which  the  bodies  will  combine,  and  with  which 
they  will  draw  the  substance  they  are  most  strongly  attracted 
to  from  any  other  substance  with  which  it  may  be  in  com¬ 
bination. 

Chemical  attraction  differs  from  general  attraction,  or 
gravity,  in  a  most  important  particular.  It  is  an  effect  which 
takes  places  only  between  the  particles  of  which  all  bodies 
are  composed  ;  it  does  not  act  upon  masses,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  before  its  influence  can  be  excited,  the  particles 
must  be  brought  into  close  contact  with  each  other.  Some 
bodies  do  not  show  the  affinity  they  have  for  each  other, 
unless  they  are  even  mixed  as  liquids,  or  have  some  liquid 
added  to  them.  If  we  mix  what  forms  a  very  pleasant 
kind  of  drink  in  the  summer  time,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
Tartaric  acid,  together,  in  the  dry  state,  they  will  remain  as 
a  mechanical  mixture  only,  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  mix  a 
quantity  of  bran  and  flour  together  ;  but  if  we  add  a  little 
water,  a  violent  effervescence  takes  place;  the  particles  have 
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then  been  brought  close  enough  for  their  affinities  to  come 
into  action,  and  a  chemical  compound  is  the  result.  The 
same  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment 
with  quicksilver,  though  the  attraction,  in  this  case,  is 
different  to  chemical  affinity.  If  we  place  two  globules  on  the 
table,  a  little  distance  apart,  they  will  not  attract  each  other 
with  sufficient  force  to  be  drawn  together ;  but  if  they  are 
gradually  pushed  closer  to  each  other,  when  they  have  passed 
a  certain  limit,  they  suddenly  fly  together  and  form  one 
globule.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  produce  a 
combination,  that  the  two  should  be  brought  close  to  each 
other  ;  the  attraction  will  not  show  itself  at  a  distance  ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  chemical  attraction.  It  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  a  law  of  chemical  combination,  that  as  affinity  is 
a  power  exerted  only  by  particles  of  matter  u non  each  other, 
they  must  be  brought  into  immediate  coniacL  before  any  effect 
can  be  produced. 

Another  rule  to  be  remembered  is,  tnat  the  affinity  of  a 
body  for  different  substances  varies  in  intensity.  If  the 
affinity  of  ammonia  for  oil  be  represented  by  the  figure  5,  its 
affinity  for  the  acids  will  be  equal  to  10  ;  and,  consequently, 
its  tendency  to  combine  with  them  will  be  twice  that  with 
which  it  is  urged  to  unite  with  the  oil.  Therefore,  a  sub¬ 
stance  for  which  a  body  has  the  strongest  affinity  will  com¬ 
bine  with  it  in  preference  to  combining  with  any  other.  Many 
examples  might  be  given  of  this  fact.  Potassium,  for  instance, 
has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  the  element  called  oxygen,  that 
it  will  separate  it  from  any  other  element  with  which  it  may 
be  united,  and  will  burst  into  flame  when  thrown  upon 
water. 

In  most  works  on  chemistry,  tables  of  the  degrees  of 
affinity  of  a  body  for  different  substances  are  given,  showing 
what  compounds  it  will  decompose,  by  abstracting  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  which  it  is  particularly  attracted.  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  rule,  that  a  body  which  has  the  strongest  affinity 
for  another  substance  will  separate  it  from  any  combination 
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it  may  have  formed  ;  this,  however,  will  not  hold  true  in  all 
cases. 

It  is  an  important  fact  to  notice,  that  when  two  substances 
combine ,  the  compound  they  fortn  is  always  different  in  its 
nature  to  themselves.  Two  bodies,  decidedly  poisonous, 
when  combined  chemically  may  produce  a  compound,  not 
merely  uninjurious,  but  even  necessary  to  our  existence  ! 
This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  combinations  of  the 
two  elements  called  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  F or  example  : — 

The  Atmosphere  is  a  compound  of  Nitrogen  4  Oxygen  1. 

Nitrous  Oxide  (laughing  gas)  Nitrogen  2  Oxygen  1. 

Nitric  Acid  (aquafortis)  Nitrogen  2  Oxygen  5. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  same  elements  which,  when 
mixed  together  in  the  proportions  first  mentioned,  produce 
the  air  we  breathe,  form  one  of  the  most  active  and  destructive 
poisons  when  combined  in  the  quantities  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  nitric  acid  ;  for  this  acid  and  the  air,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
both  formed  from  the  same  elements,  only  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  combined  are  different.  In  the  combinations 
of  the  element  called  carbon,  or  charcoal,  we  have  another 
striking  example  of  the  different  forms  one  substance  can 
assume.  Who  would  believe  that  a  brilliant  diamond  and  a 
piece  of  common  charcoal  are  the  same  material,  only  in 
different  forms  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case  ;  and  the  chemist  has 
the  power,  by  exposing  the  diamond  to  a  great  heat  in  oxygen 
gas,  of  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  charcoal.  This  circum¬ 
stance  may  appear  very  extraordinary,  but  it  is  not  more 
wonderful  than  that  a  piece  of  lump  sugar  may  be  converted 
into  carbon. 

A  familiar  example  of  the  fact  that  two  bodies,  actively 
poisonous  in  their  natural  state,  may  produce  a  substance, 
when  combined,  that  shall  be  perfectly  innoxious,  is  seen  in 
our  common  table  salt.  This  is  composed  of  muriatic  acid 
and  soda.  The  muriatic  acid,  taken  internally,  causes  much 
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agony,  and  ultimate  death  ;  and  the  caustic  alkali  (the  soda) 
would  produce  effects  very  similar;  yet  when  combined  to¬ 
gether,  they  produce  a  substance  ranking  amongst  the  first 
necessaries  of  life ;  for,  without  common  salt,  it  would,  be 
almost  impossible  to  maintain  health.  As  an  example  of 
poisons  being  produced  from  the  combination  of  substances, 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  injurious,  we  may 
instance  the  poisons  which  are  formed  by  animals  and 
vegetables.  The  dreaded  worali — the  poison  used  by  the 
Indians — and  the  pestiferous  and  destructive  upas,  which  is 
produced  from  the  tree  of  that  name,  and  to  the  influence  of 
either  of  which  animals  cannot  be  exposed  without  the  loss 
of  life,  are  formed  from  the  same  elements  as  those  which 
produce  the  luxurious  fruits,  and  the  wonderful  variety  of 
beautiful  flowers  that  exist  in  the  countries  where  these 
poisons  are  found.  In  like  manner,  the  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  that  form  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  oxen,  upon  which 
man  finds  subsistence,  are  the  same  as  those  from  which  the 
deadly  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  is  produced,  or  the  no  less 
dreaded  virus  of  canine  animals  in  a  state  of  hydrophobia. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  nature,  out  of  a  few  simple  elements, 
is  able  to  produce  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  substances, 
whether  the  result  of  organization,  or  produced  from  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

Change  of  Colour  is  another  circumstance  that  frequently 
attends  chemical  combination.  The  most  beautiful  colours 
may  be  formed,  and  destroyed  again,  by  means  of  a  drop  or 
two  of  some  liquids  when  added  to  others ;  and  few  of  the 
experiments  will  probably  be  more  interesting  than  those 
which  are  given  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon. 

Change  of  bulk  is  another  event  of  frequent  occurrence 
when  bodies  combine.  Two  liquids  on  being  mixed  together 
may  become  solid ;  and  two  solids  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  may  form  a  liquid.  These  facts  have  been  called 
“  chemical  miracles  ;  ”  but,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  more 
wonderful  in  the  circumstance  than  in  the  other  beautiful 
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illustrations  of  chemical  affinity  that  we  have  given.  All  the 
curious  instances  of  likings  and  dislikings  which  substances 
appear  to  exhibit  towards  each  other,  are  equally  entertain¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  some  effects  not  being 
produced  so  often  as  others  that  we  deem  them  more 
wonderful. 

Crystallization  is  another  beautiful  effect  which  frequently 
attends  chemical  action.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  crystals,  and  the  different  forms  they  exhibit. 
Thus  we  have  crystals  of  sugar,  in  the  form  of  sugar-candy, 
and  crystals  of  Epsom  salts,  which  are  as  well  known  for 
their  different  appearance  as  for  their  disagreeable  qualities. 
Both  these  kind  of  crystals  are  as  different  in  form  as  they 
are  in  taste  ;  and  many  others  may  be  easily  called  to  re¬ 
collection.  Yet  all  these  particular  forms  are  occasioned  by 
one  simple  law  of  nature,  which  is  another  kind  of  affinity, 
and  causes  the  particles  of  various  liquids,  in  cooling,  to 
adhere  together,  and  assume  a  crystalline  shape. 

Another  remarkable  fact  relating  to  chemical  affinity  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  any  substances  required  to  form  a  par¬ 
ticular  compound  is  always  the  same  j  and  so  long  as  a  body 
retains  its  general  characteristics,  it  will  always  consist  of 
the  same  elements,  united  together  in  the  same  proportions. 
For  instance,  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  always  composed 
of  1 6  parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphur,  and  24  of  oxygen.  No 
other  substances  can  form  sulphuric  acid,  nor  can  its  own 
elements  produce  it,  if  combined  in  any  other  proportions 
than  those  just  stated.  Water,  in  like  manner,  is  formed  of 
one  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen,  and  eight  of  oxygen  ;  and 
were  these  elements  to  unite  in  any  other  proportions,  some 
new  substance,  different  from  water,  would  be  produced. 
When  two  or  more  elements  unite  to  form  a  compound,  the 
addition  or  diminution  of  a  small  quantity  of  one,  often  pro¬ 
duces  an  effect  remarkably  different  to  what  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  had  the  proportions  been  different.  For  instance, 
there  is  great  dissimilarity,  both  in  taste  and  appearance, 
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between  starch  and  sugar  ;  and  yet  they  are  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis  : — 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Carbon. 

Sugar  is  composed  of  40  5  36 

Starch  48  13  42 

In  describing  the  different  chemical  preparations  that  are 
to  be  used  in  the  experiments,  we  have  employed  the  terms 
by  which  they  are  known  to  chemists,  and  added,  in  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  the  popular  names ;  thus,  “  Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol).”  All  the  chemicals  may  be  obtained  at  an  operative 
chemist’s,  by  asking  for  them  in  the  former  names  ;  and  we 
again  advise  those  who  perform  the  experiments,  only  to 
purchase  a  small  quantity,  as  a  few  pennyworths  of  most  of 
the  substances  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Chemical  solution  is  very  different  from  mere  mixture. 
Solution  is  a  chemical  combination  between  a  fluid  and  any 
substance  that  may  be  dissolved  in  it ;  whereas  mixture  is 
simply  a  division  of  the  particles  of  a  body  by  a  mechanical 
power.  Portions  of  the  substance  float  about  in  the  liquid 
it  is  mixed  with,  but  they  do  not  combine  with  it ;  and  these 
portions  will,  if  the  mixture  remains  at  rest,  fall  to  the  bottom, 
or  rise  to  the  surface,  according  to  their  relative  specific 
gravity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fluid.  This  may  be 
shown  by  the  following  experiments  : — 

Put  into  a  glass  vessel,  containing  water,  a  few  grains  of 
sugar  of  lead,  and  stir  them  together  with  a 
glass  rod ;  the  water  will  soon  become  turbid, 
in  consequence  of  the  sugar  of  lead  being  in¬ 
soluble  in  that  fluid,  and  simply  a  mixture  of 
the  particles  with  the  water  will  take  place. 

If  the  water  be  minutely  examined,  these 
particles  may  be  seen  floating  in  it;  and 
they  will  ultimately,  if  left  to  themselves, 
fall  to  the  bottom. 
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If  to  this  milky  fluid  be  now  added  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid 
it  will  instantly  become  clear  and  transparent ;  and  now  not 
the  most  minute  portion  of  the  lead  will  be  perceived  in  it. 
In  the  first  instance,  there  was  only  mixture;  in  the  later,  a 
perfect  solution ,  because  the  combination  of  lead  and  nitric 
acid  is  soluble  in  water,  while  the  sugar  of  lead  is  not. 

If  chalk  and  water  be  mixed  together,  the  fluid  will  be 
turbid;  but  if  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  be  added,  it 
will  become  quite  transparent. 

Apparent  Anomaly  in  Chemical  Affinity. 

It  is  a  general  law  in  chemistry  that  one  body  having 
a  strong  affinity  for  another  will  combine  with  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  uniting  with  any  substance  of  weaker  affinity. 
In  the  following  instances  just  the  reverse  takes  place;  sub¬ 
stances  having  a  weak  affinity  combine  together,  in  preference 
to  uniting  with  those  for  which  their  affinity  is  stronger.  In 
the  following  table,  the  body  first  mentioned  decomposes  a 
compound  of  the  second  and  third,  named  in  the  same  line, 
although  its  attraction  for  the  second  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
third. 

Potash  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  barytes. 

Lhne  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  potash. 

Nitric  acid  separates  lime  from  oxalic  acid. 

Potash  separates  phosphoric  acid  from  lime. 

Potash  separates  carbonic  acid  from  lime. 

Soda  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  potash. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  experiments  should  fully 
succeed,  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  first-mentioned 
substance  should  be  used  than  the  second  or  third ;  and  the 
student  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  experiment  should  not  be 
successful. 

To  make  Soap. — Example  of  Affinity. 

Pour  a  little  oil  into  a  phial  and  add  some  water  to  it,  when 
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it  will  be  found,  in  consequence  of  the  oil  having  no  affinity 
for  the  water,  that  they  will  not  combine  together,  however 
much  they  may  be  shaken ;  for  directly  the  bottle  is  still,  the 
oil  will  rise  to  the  surface.  If  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia  (hartshorn)  be  now  introduced  gradually  into  the 
bottle,  and  the  contents  shaken  together,  they  will  chemically 
combine ;  for  the  oil  and  the  ammonia  have  a  strong  affinity 
for  each  other,  and  when  mixed  they  produce  a  soapy  liquid. 
This  is  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore,  when  the  bottle  is 
shaken,  the  three  liquids  unite  together.  This  is  a  very 
simple,  but  a  very  striking  experiment,  as  it  clearly  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  chemical  affinity  operates,  and  affords 
a  curious  instance  of  the  “  likings  and  dislikings”  of  different 
bodies. 


To  Decompose  Soap. 

The  oil  and  the  ammonia  in  the  last  experiment  combine, 
because  there  is  a  strong  affinity  between  them  ;  but  if 
another  substance  be  introduced  into  the  bottle  which  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  one  of  them  than  they  have  for  each 
other,  the  compound  will  be  decomposed.  This  may  be 
effected  by  adding,  very  carefully ,  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  to  the  mixture.  The  acid  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  ammonia  than  the  ammonia  has  for 
the  oil,  and  it  will,  therefore,  leave  the  oil  and  combine  with 
the  acid.  The  oil  will  then  swim  on  the  top. 

Divisibility  of  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

Dissolve  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  quart  of 
water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  to  a  wine-glassful 
of  water,  into  which  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  galls  have 
been  placed.  The  dilute  infusion  of  galls  will  immediately 
assume  a  purplish  hue.  This  shows  that  every  drop  of  the 
quart  of  water  in  which  the  sulphate  of  iron  was  dissolved 
contains  a  portion  of  the  salt. 
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Repulsion . — Steel  and  Water. 

If  the  blade  of  a  well-polished  knife  be  dipped  into  a 

basin  of  cold  water,  the 
particles  of  each  of  these 
two  bodies  do  not  seem  to 
come  in  contact  with  each 
other ;  for  when  the  blade 
is  taken  out,  the  water 
slides  off,  leaving  the  blade 
quite  dry,  as  if  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  smeared  with  any  greasy  substance. 

In  the  same  way,  if  a  common  sewing  needle  be  laid 
horizontally  on  a  glass  of  water,  it  will  not  sink,  but  form  a 
kind  of  trench  on  the  surface  on  which  it  lies,  and  float 
about.  This  proceeds  from  the  little  attraction  which  exists 
between  the  cold  water  and  the  polished  steel.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  both  the  knife,  in  the  last  experiment,  and  also  the 
needle,  should  be  dry  and  clean ;  otherwise  the  effect  will 
not  be  produced. 

Repulsion . — Mercury  and  Glass. 

If  a  quantity  of  quicksilver  (mercury)  be  poured  into  a 
wine-glass,  its  upper  surface  will  be  convex ;  that  is,  a  kind  of 
trench  will  be  formed  all  round  the  mercury,  between  it  and 
the  sides  of  the  glass.  This  is  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  attraction  between  the  glass  and  the  mercury. 

An  opposite  effect  may  be  produced  by  pouring  a  small 
quantity  into  a  metal  cup.  In  this  case,  the  mercury  will 
appear  concave  j  for  the  attraction  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
for  the  metal  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  rise  above  its  level  at 
the  edges. 


% 


Attraction  between  Mercury  and  Gold. 

If  a  sovereign  be  rubbed  with  mercury,  it  will  lose  its  usual 
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appearance,  and  become  as  if  silvered  over ;  the  attraction  of 
the  gold  for  the  mercury  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  coating 
of  it  to  remain. 

When  it  is  wished  to  remove  the  silvery  appearance,  dip 
the  sovereign  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid,  which  will 
entirely  take  it  off.  Some  rather  laughable  circumstances 
have  occured,  where  persons,  having  a  little  quicksilver  get 
loose  in  their  pockets,  have  been  surprised  to  find  their 
sovereigns  apparently  changed  to  shillings. 

The  six  preceding  experiments,  although  not  strictly 
chemical,  are  introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
attraction  and  repulsion. 


To  tt'ansform  a  piece  of  Loaf  Sugar  into  a  lump  of 
Charcoal. 

It  has  been  previously  mentioned,  that  the  diamond  has 
been  proved  to  be  only  crystallized  carbon  ;  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  sugar  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
same  substance.  Sugar  is  a  vegetable  production,  and  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  charcoal  in  a  peculiar  state  of  combina¬ 
tion  with  water.  This  may  be  proved  by  pouring  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  over  a  piece  of  lump  sugar,  in 
a  saucer  or  other  vessel.  The  acid  will  combine  with  the 
water  of  the  sugar,  which  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  turn  black, 
and  appear  precisely  like  a  lump  of  charcoal.  The  affinity 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  is  so  great,  that  it  attracts  it  from 
its  chemical  union  with  the  sugar. 


Charcoal  formed  without  Fire. 

If  a  few  small  cuttings  of  wood  be  placed  in  a  glass,  and 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  poured  over  them,  they  will  become 
black,  like  charcoal,  from  a  similar  cause  to  that  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  described  in  the  last  experiment. 
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Lime  formed  by  Breathing. 

Pour  a  little  lime  water  into  a 
tumbler,  and  breathe  into  it  through 
a  small  pipe.  Flakes  of  lime  will  be 
immediately  formed,  and  the  water 
will  become  turbid,  in  consequence 
of  the  breath  forced  out  of  the 
lungs,  which  contains  a  great  portion 
of  carbonic  acid,  combining  with 
the  lime  held  in  solution  in  the 
water. 

Singular  Effects  of  Laughing  Gas . 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  termed,  laughing  gas,  is  a  compound  that  the 
young  chemist  generally  desires  to  procure  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  we  are  induced  therefore  to  give  the  following 
description  of  its  properties,  and  of  the  method  to  be 
adopted  for  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  although  he 
must  not  expect  to  do  so  without  considerable  trouble  and 
some  disappointment.  Nitrous  oxide  is  a  compound  of  the 
same  elements  as  those  which  constitute  the  atmosphere  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  containing  a  greater  quantity  of 
oxygen,  its  effects  upon  the  human  frame,  when  breathed  for 
a  short  period,  are  very  surprising.  It  is  not  a  gas  that  can 
be  breathed  with  impunity  for  any  great  length  of  time,  yet 
it  can  be  received  into  the  lungs  for  a  short  period  without 
injury.  It  is  termed  laughing  gas  because  its  general  effect 
upon  persons  who  respire  it  is  to  induce  a  very  strong  desire 
to  give  way  to  violent  fits  of  laughter.  It  does  not,  however, 
produce  this  effect  on  every  individual.  Some  are  made 
exceedingly  melancholy,  and  others  appear  desirous  of  anni¬ 
hilating  everything  on  which  they  can  lay  their  hands.  In 
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general,  however,  the  gas  only  excites  the  person  who 
breathes  it  to  laughter.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant  for 
a  time,  but,  unlike  other  stimulants,  it  is  not  followed  by 
lassitude,  or  lowness  of  spirits,  unless,  while  under  its 
influence,  the  person  is  excited  to  excessive  muscular  exer¬ 
tion.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  a  variety  of  experiments 
with  this  gas.  He  administered  it  to  various  persons,  and, 
indeed,  was  the  first  to  investigate  its  properties  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  gas  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  but  Davy 
found  that  it  could  be  breathed  with  safety ;  and  in  his  further 
experiments  on  it  discovered  the  singular  effects  it  produces. 
After  a  few  inspirations  of  it  have  been  made,  it  causes  a 
sense  of  lightness  and  expansion  in  the  chest,  and  a  pleasur¬ 
able  sensation  begins  to  extend  over  the  whole  body.  This  ! 
increases,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  desire  to  inhale  the 
gas  ;  respiration  becomes,  therefore,  fuller,  and  is  performed  [ 
with  more  energy.  Exhilaration  is  soon  produced  ;  and  if 
the  respiration  is  continued  sufficiently  long,  a  crowd  of  in-  j 
distinct  ideas,  often  in  very  singular  combinations,  pass  | 
through  the  mind  ;  there  is  an  irresistible  propensity  to  { 
laughter  and  to  muscular  exertion,  and  violent  efforts  are 
made  with  alacrity  and  ease.  These  effects,  after  the  inspi¬ 
ration  has  ceased,  continue  for  four  or  five  minutes,  or  some¬ 
times  longer ;  they  gradually  subside,  and  what  is  not  the 
least  singular,  the  state  of  the  system  returns  almost  im¬ 
mediately  to  its  usual  standard.  We  have  frequently 
administered  the  gas  to  others,  and  have  breathed  it  our¬ 
selves  ;  and  when  this  is  done  in  a  proper  manner,  we  have 
never  failed  to  observe  or  feel  the  effects  above  described. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  administering  the  gas 
properly  to  a  person  who  has  never  taken  it  before.  It  must 
be  enclosed  in  a  bladder,  fitted  with  a  stopcock  ;  and  unless 
the  person  inhales  it  from  the  bladder  without  allowing  any 
of  the  atmosphere  to  enter  his  lungs  at  the  same  time,  the 
experiment  will  not  succeed.  The  best  way  is,  to  close  the 
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nostrils  with  the  left  hand,  and  then,  forcing  all  the  air 
possible  from  the  lungs  by  a  strong  respiration,  to  place  the 
stopcock  in  your  mouth,  and  so  breathe  in  and  out  of  the 
I  bladder,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  nostrils  quite  closed, 
j  If  this  be  done  properly,  the  gas  is  sure  to  produce  its  usual 
|  effects.  When  it  is  administered  to  a  person,  unless  he  has 
taken  it  previously,  and  is  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
affects  him,  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  one  near  to  prevent 
his  doing  any  mischief,  in  case  he  should  feel  so  inclined. 
Self-command  is  in  general  entirely  lost  for  a  few  minutes, 
although  the  individual  is  perfectly  sensible  all  the  time  in 
what  a  ridiculous  manner  he  is  behaving.  A  bladder  capable 
of  holding  a  few  quarts  of  gas  will  be  large  enough,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  test  the  gas  by  holding  a  light  in  some  of  it 
before  it  is  taken. 

How  to  make  Laughing  Gas. 

There  are  various  methods  of  procuring  this  gas,  but  we 
j  think  our  readers  will  find  it  best  to  obtain  it  from  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  This  should  be  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  It  will  soon  melt,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  gas  will  be  evolved.  It  should  be 

collected  in  a  receiver, 
placed  in  a  pneumatic 
trough,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  allowed  to 
stand  a  short  time  over 
water,  in  order  to  remove 
any  impurities  with  which 
it  may  be  contaminated. 
The  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
when  melted,  should  only 
be  kept  simmering ;  for 
if  the  heat  be  increased 
too  much,  it  will  cause  a 
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slight  explosion,  and  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen  gas  will  be 
produced.  If  it  be  wished  to  make  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  gas,  it  will  be  advisable,  on  the  ground  of  cheapness, 
for  the  operator  to  prepare  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  himself. 
This  may  be  done  by  pouring  diluted  nitric  acid  on  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution  till  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water  is  gone. 


To  produce  a  Solid  from  Two  Liquids. 

This  surprising  effect  may  be  produced  by  mixing  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  with  water,  until  it  will  dissolve 
no  more,  and  then  pouring  into  it  a  saturated  solution  of 
caustic  potass.  In  this  case,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
decomposed  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  magnesia,  which 
then  combines  with  the  water,  and  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder,  while  the  acid  unites  with  the  potass. 

If  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  be  mixed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  both  of 
which  are  transparent  liquids,  the  result  will  be  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  opaque  and  almost  solid  mass.  Mutual  decom¬ 
position  of  the  salts  takes  place  ;  chloride  of  potassium  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  the  latter  absorbs  the  whole 
water  of  solution,  and  thus  a  degree  of  solidity  is  produced. 

If  a  little  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  mass,  it  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  transparent  liquid  ;  the  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lime  being  converted  into  the  soluble  nitrate  of  lime. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be  dropped  into  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  an  opaque  and 
nearly  solid  mass  will  be  produced ;  as  the  chloride  is  de¬ 
composed,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  a  very  insoluble  salt, 
formed. 

Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead) 
in  water,  about  half  filling  a  beer  tumbler ;  mix  in  another  glass 
the  like  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potass.  If  the  contents  of 
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one  glass  be  then  poured  into  the  other,  a  solid  compound 
will  be  formed,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

Make  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts),  by  melting  as  much  as  possible  in  warm  water.  If  a 
small  quantity  be  poured  into  a  glass,  and  a  little  ammonia 
(hartshorn)  added  to  it,  the  ammonia  will  combine  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  liberate  the  magnesia,  which  will  then 
appear  in  the  glass  in  a  nearly  solid  state.  As  both  the 
solution  of  salts  and  the  ammonia  are  transparent  till  mixed, 
this  is  a  very  striking  experiment. 


To  make  Two  Solids  form  a  Liquid. 

Triturate  together,  in  a  wedgewood-ware  mortar,  half  an 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  they 
will  combine  together  and  form  a  liquid, 
in  consequence  of  their  giving  out  their 
waters  of  crystallization. 

Mix  together  nearly  equal  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  mortar  ;  pulverise 
them  well,  and  they  will  form  a  violet-coloured  liquid. 

Triturate  together,  in  a  mortar,  half  an  ounce  of  citric  acid, 
in  crystals,  with  a  similar  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass. 
These  substances  will  combine,  and  become  fluid. 

Put  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  same  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  into  a  mortar,  and  rub  them  smartly 
together  with  the  pestle,  when  they  will  both  part  with 
their  water  of  crystallization,  combine  together,  and  become 
liquid. 

Triturate  half  an  ounce  of  muriate  of  lime  with  half  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  :  these  two  substances  will  operate 
upon  each  other,  and  become  liquid  like  the  others. 

To  make  Test  Papers. 

For  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  experiments  described,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  test  papers,  for  ascertaining 
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when  an  acid  or  an  alkali  is  present  in  any  solution.  The 
following  directions  will  enable  the  experimentor  to  prepare 
them  himself : — Boil  a  few  leaves  of  red  cabbage,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  pour  boiling 
water  over  them  ;  then  strain  it  into  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
dip  into  it  some  slips  of  blotting,  or  other  thin  paper,  which 
must  then  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards  dipped  again 
two  or  three  times.  These  papers  are  turned  of  a  red  colour 
when  touched  by  acids,  and  green  by  alkalies.  The  liquid 
itself  may  be  used  in  many  experiments,  but  it  must  not  be 
kept  too  long  after  it  is  made. 

Litmus  paper ,  which  is  turned  red  when  dipped  into  an 
acid,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  litmus  in  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  placing  the  papers  in  it,  as  just  described. 

T 'urmeric  paper  is  a  test  for  alkalies,  being  changed  from 
a  bright  yellow  to  a  reddish  brown.  They  may  be  prepared 
by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  upon  some 
turmeric,  and  afterwards  dipping  the  papers  in  it,  and  drying 
them.  The  test  papers  should  be  cut  into  slips,  as  they  will 
be  more  handy  for  use. 

To  Change  the  Colour  of  Flowers. 

Get  some  violets,  and  place  them  in  a  glass  jar  inverted  in 
a  dish  of  water.  Place  a  metallic  vessel,  or 
a  common  piece  of  tile,  in  the  jar,  and  on  it 
put  a  little  sulphur,  which  is  to  be  ignited.  If 
the  violets  are  exposed  to  the  gas  which  is 
thus  formed  for  a  short  time,  their  colour 
will  be  destroyed,  and  they  will  be  blanched. 

The  same  effect  may  be  produced  on  a 
variety  of  other  flowers . 

Hold  some  of  the  violets,  after  the  last 
experiment,  in  the  vapour  (muriatic  gas)  which  arises  on 
pouring  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt ;  they 
will  then  assume  a  red  colour. 
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Pour  a  little  ammonia  (hartshorn)  in  a  bottle,  and  drop 
into  it  another  portion  of  the  flowers  blanched  by  the  first 
experiment ;  they  will  then  be  turned  to  a  bright  green. 

Put  a  number  of  flowers,  of  any  colour,  and  a  few  blades 
of  grass,  or  some  green  leaves,  into  a  bottle  containing  some 
chlorine  gas,  and  their  colour  will  be  immediately  destroyed. 
This  is  very  prettily  illustrated  by  placing  in  the  bottle  a 
sprig  or  two  of  parsley,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine, 
is  rendered  quite  white. 

Chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  with  a  little  of  any  of 
the  acids  added  to  it,  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose 
instead  of  chlorine  gas  ;  or  even  the  dry  chloride  of  lime 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


Purple ,  Green ,  and  Scarlet ,  produced  from  a  Blue  Colour. 

Place  a  small  quantity  of  the  blue  tincture  of  cabbage  in 
three  wine-glasses  ;  to  the  first,  add  a  little  solution  of  alum, 
and  the  colour  will  be  changed  to  purple . 

To  the  second  glass,  add  a  little  solution  of  ammonia, 
which  will  render  the  liquid  bright  green. 

In  the  third,  place  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  this 
will  turn  the  liquid  to  a  beautiful  scarlet. 

These  experiments  show  the  effect  of  a  salt,  an  alkali,  and 
an  acid,  in  changing  vegetable  colours. 


To  show  the  Effect  of  Alkalies  and  Acids  on  Colours. 

If  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  be 
dipped  in  ammonia,  or  any  alkaline  solution,  it  will  become 
of  a  deep  red  brozvn.  If  it  be  dipped  in  an  acid,  it  will  turn 
quite  red. 

A  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  deprives  all  vegetables,  and  vegetable  infusions,  of 
their  colours. 
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If  a  slip  of  turmeric  paper  be  heldo  ver  a  bottle  of  liquid 
ammonia  (hartshorn),  its  colour  will  be  changed  from  yellow 
to  brown  by  the  vapour  which  rises. 

An  addition  of  a  little  of  any  of  the  acids  to  the  above 
mixtures  will  turn  them  to  a  beautiful  red  colour. 


Fire  in  Water. 


If  a  few  pieces  of  phosphuret  of  lime  be  placed 
in  a  tumbler  of  water,  it  will  be  decomposed,  and 
bright  flashes  of  light  will  dart  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  presenting  to  those  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cause,  a  very  striking  pheno¬ 
menon. 


To  Test  the  Purity  of  Water. 


Water,  in  a  state  of  purity,  can  only  be  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  or  as  it  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  From  its  being 
able  to  hold,  in  solution,  so  great  a  variety  of  substances,  it 
is  almost  always  contaminated  with  some  of  them.  Spring 
water  becomes  impregnated  with  the  various  earthy  matters 
through  which  it  runs  ;  and  river  water  is  still  more  impure, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  foreign  substances  that  find  their 
way  into  it.  For  chemical  purposes,  where  it  is  essential  that 
the  water  should  be  quite  pure,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
distil  it,  by  which  means  the  impurities  are  separated  from 
it.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  general  properties  of  any  kind 
of  water,  it  may  be  tested  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Pour  a  small  quantity  of  it  into  a  wine-glass,  and  dip  into 
it  a  slip  of  litmus  paper,  when,  if  an  acid  is  contained  in  the 
liquid,  in  any  quantity,  the  paper  will  become  red :  if  the 
water  contains  an  alkali,  the  test-paper  will  become  green. 
The  presence  of  earthy  matter  may  be  ascertained  by 
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mixing  a  little  soap  with  the  water ;  if  much  earthy  matter 
is  in  it,  the  soap  will  be  curded.  This  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  impossible  to  form  soap-suds  with  spring  water. 

Evaporate  a  drop  of  the  water  to  be  tested  from  a  watch- 
glass.  Small  rings  will  appear  if  it  contained  only  a  small 
portion  of  impure  water ;  but  a  crust  is  seen  if  it  held,  in 
solution,  much  saline  or  earthy  matter,  and  the  crust  has 
an  ochry  tint  if  iron  be  present. 


Experiments  on  Crystallization . 

Into  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  in  water, 
drop  a  few  small  pieces  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  long  as 
any  effervescence  continues.  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  into  a  watch-glass,  and 
evaporate  a  portion  of  the  water  by  holding 
the  watch-glass  over  a  spirit-lamp  for  a  few 
minutes ;  or  place  it  on  the  hob  of  the  fire-place 
for  a  short  time.  If  the  glass  be  afterwards 
removed,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool,  very 
beautiful  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  will 
form.  This  is  the  salt  from  which  laughing 
gas  is  procured. 

Moisten  the  interior  of  a  glass  tumbler  with  muriatic  acid 
by  means  of  a  long  feather ;  and  also  moisten  the  inside  of 
another  tumbler,  in  the  same  way,  with  liquid  ammonia.  If 
the  mouths  of  the  glasses  be  now  brought  together,  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  muriatic  acid  and  the  ammonia  will 
combine,  and  produce  white  fumes,  which  will  deposit  them¬ 
selves  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  the  interior  of  the  glasses 
This  experiment  is  not  always  successful. 

If  subcarbonate  of  potash  be  added  to  a  solution  of  nitric 
acid  in  water,  till  effervescence  ceases,  or  the  solution  is 
saturated,  and  a  portion  of  it  be  afterwards  evaporated  in  a 
watch-glass,  or  a  saucer,  very  beautiful  crystals  will  imme¬ 
diately  form . 
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Melt  a  little  sulphur  in  an  iron  table-spoon,  and  pour  it  into 
a  wine-glass,  of  a  conical  form,  that  has  been  moistened 
slightly.  The  sulphur  will  immediately  crystallize,  and  be¬ 
come  solid  ;  if  the  process  be  watched,  the  crystals  may  be 
observed  to  shoot  across  the  fluid  mass  in  a  very  beautiful 
manner. 

Melt  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  cautiously,  in  a  Florence 
flask,  and  after  removing  it  from  the  spirit-lamp,  or  flame  by 
which  the  sulphur  has  been  melted,  pour  away  the  liquid  that 
remains  when  the  outer  portion  has  become  solid,  and  the 
crystallization  of  the  sulphur  may  then  be  seen.  The  mass 
will  form  a  very  pleasing  object  if  taken  from  the  flask. 

The  following  experiment  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of 
metallic  crystallization  : — Heat  a  common  plate  of  sheet  tin, 
which  is  merely  iron  covered  with  tin,  before  the  fire,  or  over 
a  lamp,  till  it  is  as  warm  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause  water 
dropped  upon  it  to  evaporate  quickly,  with  a  slight  hissing 
noise.  Let  the  tin  with  which  the  iron  is  coated  be  then 
washed  with  a  cloth,  well  moistened  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  water,  one  ounce,  muriatic  acid,  one  drachm,  and  nitric 
acid,  one  drachm.  The  cold  fluid  causes  the  hot  tin 
suddenly  to  assume  the  crystalline  form ;  and  as  the  acids  act 
upon  the  external  particles  of  the  tin,  and  expose  those  below, 
the  -crystalline  arrangement  is  beautifully  seen. 

If  a  little  nitre  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  till  the  water 
will  dissolve  no  more,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  crystals,  in 
six-sided  prisms,  will  be  formed. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  two  ounces  of 
boiling  water.  Pour  the  solution  into  a  wedgewood  evapo¬ 
rating  dish,  or  into  a  saucer,  and  put  into  a  warm  place.  As 
the  water  of  solution  evaporates,  the  saline  matter  will 
crystallize,  resuming  the  same  form  which  the  crystals 
exhibited  before  being  dissolved. 

Artificial  Mineral  Baskets. 

These  pleasing  chimney  ornaments  can  easily  be  manu- 
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factured,  and  the  process  beautifully  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  crystallization  proceeds.  Make  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  or  copperas,  by  dissolving  either  of 
these  substances  in  hot  water,  and  when  it  begins  to  cool, 
suspend  in  it  little  wire  baskets  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  alum,  etc.,  will  immediately 
form  crystals  on  the  wire,  in  the  same  way 
that  sugar  does  when  formed  into  sugar- 
candy  ;  and  baskets  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  diversified  forms  may.  thus  be  easily 
produced. 

Rapid  Crystallization. 


Make  a  strong  solution  of  Glauber’s  salt  in  boiling  water 
in  a  Florence  flask,  and,  while  hot,  cork  it  up  ;  a  vacuum 
will  thus  be  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  above 
the  surface  of  the  solution  within  the  flask,  when  the  solution 
is  perfectly  cold.  If  the  cork  be  now  carefully  taken  out,  the 
whole  will  begin  to  crystallize.  Should  this  effect  not  be 
immediately  produced,  drop  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt  into 
it,  and  it  will  instantly  shoot  into  crystals,  commencing  with 
the  crystal  so  introduced. 


Apparent  transformation  of  Iron  into  Copper. 

Make  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  by 
dissolving  it  in  water.  If  a  knife,  or  any  other  iron  instru¬ 
ment,  be  then  dipped  in  the  solution,  it  will  become  covered 
with  a  coat  of  copper,  and  in  appearance  exactly  resemble 
that  metal.  The  iron  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  copper, 
and  attracts  it  from  the  water. 


Beautiful  appearance  of  Hoar  Frost. 

Place  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  or  other  garden  herb,  in  a  glass 
jar,  so  that  when  it  is  inverted  the  stem  may  be  downwards, 
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and  the  sprig  supported  by  the  sides  of  the  jar.  Now  put 
some  Benzoic  acid  on  a  piece  of  iron,  hot  enough  to  sublime 
the  acid  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  white  vapour  ;  invert  the  jar 
over  the  iron,  and  leave  the  whole  untouched  until  the  sprig 
is  covered  with  the  sublimed  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
hoar  frost.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  sublimation. 

To  make  Fusible  Spoons. 

Melt  about  four  ounces  of  bismuth  in  a  crucible,  and,  when 
fused,  throw  in  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  lead,  and  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  tin.  These  metals  will  combine,  and 
form  an  alloy,  which  melts  at  a  very  low  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  some  of  it  is  formed  into  tea-spoons  (which  may 
easily  be  done  by  making  a  mould  in  clay,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
from  another  spoon),  the  spoons  thus  made  will  produce  much 
amusement ;  for  if  one  of  them  be  placed  in  hot  tea  it  will 
melt,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  person  using  them ;  and  even  if  they  do  not  melt,  they 
will  bend  considerably.  They  have  a  bright  appearance,  and 
if  made  well,  will  not  be  easily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
metal  spoons. 

Curious  Property  of  Burning  Camphor. 

If  a  small  piece  of  camphor  be  ignited  at  a  candle,  and 
then  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  it  will  not  only  float  and  re¬ 
main  in  an  inflamed  state,  but  will  also 
appear  agitated;  and  in  this  state  will 
move  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  at  the  same  time  emitting  a  very 
fragrant  smell.  If,  during  the  time  the 
camphor  is  in  motion,  a  drop  of  oil  be  let 
fall  from  a  feather  into  the  basin,  the 
camphor  will  suddenly  stop,  as  if  arrested  by  something 
peculiarly  attractive.  A  drop  of  any  kind  of  grease  produces 
a  similar  effect. 
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To  Test  the  Purity  of  Steel. 

Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  charcoal.  If,  therefore,  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  falls  on  a  piece  of  it,  the  part  will  immedi¬ 
ately  become  black,  in  consequence  of  the  acid  uniting  with 
the  iron,  and  leaving  the  carbon  free.  If  the  acid  be  dropped 
on  iron,  this  effect  will  not  be  produced  ;  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  goodness  of  steel  may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  by  this 
means. 

To  make  Artificial  Fire  Balls. 

Put  thirty  grains  of  phosphorus  into  a  Florence  flask, 
with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water.  Place  this  over  a  lamp, 
and  give  it  a  boiling  heat.  Balls  of  fire  will  soon  be  seen  to 
issue  from  the  water,  after  the  manner  of  an  artificial  fire¬ 
work,  attended  with  the  most  beautiful  coruscations. 
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SLEIGHT  OF  HAND  AND  OTHER 
TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

ANY  persons  object  to  card-playing,  but 
much  innocent  amusement  and  recre¬ 
ation  can  be  obtained  with  a  little 
practice,  from  tricks  with  cards,  the 
number  of  which  is  almost  innumer¬ 
able.  They  may  be  very  agreeably 
introduced  in  an  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  We  therefore  strongly  advise 
our  young  readers  to  at  least  learn 
some,  that  they  may  be  able  to  exhibit 
them  when  they  are  giving  their  friends  a  treat  in  legerdemain ; 
notwithstanding  that  we  have  not  mentioned  any  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  this  work  which  we  have  devoted  to  Conjuring,  Magic, 
and  Mystery,  as  they  are  most  useful  when  an  interval  of  a 
few  minutes  is  required  to  complete  some  conjuring  trick, 
and  very  advantageous  in  disposing  of  the  time.  Like  in 
legerdemain,  it  is  necessary  for  the  quickness  of  the  hand  to 
deceive  the  eye.  To  perform  most  card  tricks,  therefore, 
it  is  essential  they  be  well  practised  before  showing  them  in 
public;  and  as  it  is  very  necessary  in  conjuring  tricks  to  learn 
the  act  of  “palming,”  etc.,  for  the  successful  execution  of 
card  tricks  it  is  as  necessary  to  thoroughly  understand 
“  making  the  pass,”  “  forcing  a  card,”  and  other  little  secrets 
which  are  here  explained.  With  these  few  remarks  we 
would  give  our  young  readers 
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A  Few  Hints. 

1.  Do  not  state  the  nature  of  the  trick  you  intend  showing. 

2.  Be  very  confident  of  escaping  detection  before  you 
consent  to  show  a  trick  a  second  time  the  same  evening. 
If  particularly  pressed  to  do  so,  think  if  you  cannot  show  one 
of  a  similar  character,  or  endeavour  to  show  the  same  trick 
in  a  different  way. 

3.  Learn,  if  possible,  to  perform  a  trick  different  ways. 

4.  Talk  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  lookers-on. 

5.  Any  trick  for  which  you  require  the  help  of  a  confederate 
should  be  arranged  before  you  show  it,  and  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  company,  or  they  may  suspect  the  fact. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inform  our  readers 

How  to  Make  the  Pass. 

Take  a  pack  of  cards  in  your  right  hand,  so  that  the  palm 
is  immediately  under  the  cards,  place  the  thumb  on  one  side 
of  the  pack,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  fingers  on  the  other,  and  the 
little  finger  between  the  cards  you  desire  to  bring  to  the  top 
and  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Then  place  the  left  hand  over  the 
cards  {i.e.,  palm  downwards)  so  that  the  thumb  may  be  at 
A,  the  forefinger  at  B,  and  the  other  fingers  at  C,  as  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations. 


R  ight  hand 

( Cards  face  downwards). 

2 

Thumb. 

3 

4 

Little  finger. 


Left  hand 

( Cards  back  upwards). 


The  hands  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus 
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disposed,  draw  off  the  lower  cards,  confined  by  the  little 
finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand,  and  learn  to 
place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  the  top  of  the 
pack. 

We  cannot  impress  too  much  the  necessity  of  our  readers 
practising  making  the  pass  until  they  are  able  to  perform  it 
dexterously  and  expeditiously,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  detect  any  movement,  for  although  many  tricks  may  be 
performed  without  knowing  how  to  do  it,  some  of  the  more 
surprising  of  card  tricks  cannot  be  executed  without 
!  obtaining  the  knowledge. 

Our  young  novice  should  next  give  his  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  essential  requisites  for  the  performance  of  good 
tricks,  and  learn 

How  to  Force  a  Card. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  thoroughly  how  this  is 
done,  but  no  doubt  with  a  little  trouble  the  knowledge  will 
come  almost  of  itself,  as  “practice  makes  perfect.” 

To  force  a  card  is  to  compel  a  person  to  take  such  a  card 
as  you  think  fit,  while  he  imagines  he  is  taking  one  hap¬ 
hazard,  or  according  to  his  own  choice  ;  which  you  must  do 
somewhat  as  follows  : — Ascertain  secretly,  or  whilst  you 
are  amusing  yourself  with  the  cards,  the  one  you  intend  to 
force,  place  it  in  the  pack,  but  keep  the  little  finger  of  your 
left  hand,  in  which  you  hold  the  pack,  upon  it.  Next  desire 
a  person  to  select  a  card  from  the  pack,  for  which  purpose 
you  must  open  it  quickly  from  left  to  right,  spreading  the 
cards  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  perplex  his  choice, 
and  when  you  see  him  about  to  take  one,  open  the  pack 
until  you  come  to  that  one  which  you  wish  him  to  have, 
and,  just  at  the  moment  his  fingers  are  touching  the  pack, 
let  its  corner  project  slightly  forward  in  front  of  the  others. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  nay,  when  you  are  proficient,  ninety 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he  will  take  the  one  so  offered. 
Having  thus  forced  your,  card,  you  may  request  him  to 
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examine  it,  and  then  give  him  the  pack  to  shuffle,  which  he 
may  do  as  often  as  he  likes,  for  you  are  of  course  always 
aware  what  card  he  has  taken. 

As  we  previously  stated,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  forcing  is 
almost  indispensable  before  executing  any  of  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  tricks  with  cards  ;  but  it  may  so  happen  that  one  of  the 
company  may  know  this  feat  and  persist  in  taking  one  other 
than  you  wish  to  force.  Should  this  be  the  case  you  must 
have  recourse  to  the  following  expedient. 

Slip  the  forefinger  of  your  left  hand  between  the  card  you 
wished  to  force  and  the  one  immediately  under  it,  press  the 
cards  tightly  in  front,  to  conceal  the  finger,  and  desire  the 
return  of  the  card  to  the  pack,  at  the  same  time  opening  the 
pack  at  the  place  where  your  finger  is,  which  you  must  slip 
away  immediately,  that  it  may  not  be  perceived ;  then  shuffle 
the  cards  slightly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  arrangement. 
Tell  the  person  who  drew  the  card  that  you  doubt  very  much 
if  it  is  in  the  pack,  and  ask  him  to  watch  the  cards  while 
you  throw  them  on  the  table,  one  at  a  time,  face  upwards. 
After  you  have  gone  through  the  pack,  ask  him  if  the  card  is 
there,  to  which  question  he  will  answer  “  Yes.”  You  can 
now  please  yourself  as  to  how  you  finish  the  trick,  as  you 
have  ascertained  the  card  he  took  as  much  as  if  he  had  taken 
the  one  you  had  wished  him,  his  card  being,  of  course,  the  one 
immediately  following  the  card  you  intended  to  have  forced. 

It  is  also  very  useful  and  necessary  for  many  tricks  to  be 
able  to 


Shuffle  Cards  so  as  to  always  Keep  a  Certain  Card 
at  the  Bottom. 

To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  card  you  want 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  in  shuffling  to  bring  the  last 
part  of  the  shuffle  back  to  the  bottom  again,  that  is,  never  to 
let  the  bottom  section  of  the  cards  leave  your  hand.  With  a 
little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  execute  this,  as  you  will  the 
following. 
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To  keep  a  Certain  Card  Four  or  Five  from  the  Bottom. 

In  shuffling  let  the  bottom  card  be  always  kept  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  or,  which  is  best,  a  little  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  cards. 
If  a  little  beyond  the  rest  before,  right  over  your  forefinger, 
or  if  a  little  behind  the  rest,  so  that  the  little  finger  of  the 
left  hand  may  slip  up,  and  meet  with  it  at  the  first  shuffle  ; 
then  throw  upon  the  board  the  bottom  card,  with  as  many 
more  as  you  would  preserve  for  any  purpose,  a  little  before, 
or  a  little  behind  the  rest ;  and  be  sure  to  let  your  forefinger, 
if  the  pack  be  laid  before,  or  your  little  finger,  if  the  pack  be 
laid  behind,  always  creep  up  to  meet  with  the  bottom  card. 
When  you  feel  it,  you  may  there  hold  it  till  you  have  shuffled 
over  again,  which  being  done,  the  card  which  was  first  at  the 
bottom  will  come  there  again ;  then  you  may  shuffle  them 
before  the  spectators,  and  yet  leave  your  noted  card  at  the 
bottom.  Our  readers  should  try  and  perfect  themselves  in 
this  method  of  shuffling,  as  once  attained  they  can  do  almost 
any  trick  they  please. 

By  following  the  plan  named  below,  many  amusing  recre¬ 
ations  can  be  achieved,  as  it  is  simply  for  the  exhibitor  to 
practice  well  the  mode  of  shuffling.  In  order  to  avoid 
mistakes,  we  would  advise  our  young  friends  to  begin  with  a 
few  cards  first,  and  not  the  whole  pack ;  say  the  cards  spotted 
regularly  from  i  to  io.  Place  these  cards  in  regular  order 
under  each  other,  i.e.,  number  i  at  the  top  and  number  ioat 
the  bottom.  Then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  done  in  shuffling,  and  taking  otf  the  two  top  cards,  i 
and  2;  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4,  upon  them,  and 
under  those  four  cards  the  following,  5,  6,  and  7  ;  at  the 
top  put  the  cards  8  and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card 
marked  10. 

It  will  be  observed  throughout,  that  in  this  mode  of  shuf¬ 
fling,  you  coftsta7itly  place  two  cards  at  the  top  a7id  three  at 
the  bottom.  If  the  ten  cards  are  shuffled  properly  in  the 
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manner  above  indicated,  they  will  appear  in  the  following 
order  : — 

89  3412567  10* 

If  you  shuffle  them  a  second  time  in  the  same  manner, 
they  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

673489125  10. 

And  in  seven  shuffles  they  will  return  to  their  numerical 
rotation. 


There  are  several  modes  of  distinguishing  cards,  of  which 
we  select  as  best  the  following  : — 

1.  The  Long  Card. — This  is  a  card  which  is  either  a  trifle 
longer  or  wider  than  any  other  card  in  the  pack,  not  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  eye,  but  easily  distinguishable  to  the  touch  of 
the  preformer. 

[It  is  an  advantage  to  possess  a  pack  of  these  cards,  to  be 
enabled  to  select  quickly  any  card  required,  care  of  course 
being  taken  to  have  the  same  coloured  back  and  pattern  as  the 
cards  you  perform  with.  You  must  never  let  one  of  these 
particular  cards  remain  in  a  pack  when  you  give  it  to  be 
examined.] 

2.  Pricked  Cards. — Prick  a  card  with  a  needle,  just  far 
enough  to  extend  the  hole  beyond  the  depth  of  the  first  layer 
of  paper  of  which  the  card  is  composed,  and  then,  on  the 
point  of  the  same  needle,  introducing  a  drop  of  clear  spring 
water  into  the  same  hole,  a  protuberance  is  formed  just  pal¬ 
pable  to  the  touch,  but  which  would  not  be  observable  to  one 
unacquainted  with  the  secret. 

There  are  also  various  ways  of  finishing  a  trick,  of  which 
we  subjoin  the  three  best : — 

I. —  The  Nerve  Trick, 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  trick  in  which  you  know  the  card 
you  have  to  show,  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  which 
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cut  in  half,  and  hand  the  half  containing  the  card  to  the 
person  who  you  have  to  show  the  card  to ;  desire  him  to  hold 
it  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  close  to  the  corner;  then 
strike  the  pack  sharply,  and  the  cards  will  all  fall,  except  the 
bottom  one,  which  is  the  card  chosen.  You  can  vary  this  by 
placing  the  card  chosen  at  the  top  of  the  half  pack,  and 
giving  the  cards  face  upwards,  so  that  when  you  strike,  the 
chosen  card  will  actually  remain  staring  him  in  the  face. 


II. — The  Amazement 


is  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  you  place  the 
card  in  the  middle.  You  then  hold  tightly  all  the  cards  but 
that  one,  requesting  the  person  to  strike  the  cards  hard ;  im¬ 
mediately  let  go  the  middle  card,  and,  to  your  friend’s 
surprise,  the  card  he  chose  will  drop  upon  the  floor. 


III. — The  Ttirn  Over 


is  another  method  of  ending  a  trick.  As  soon  as  you  have 
found  the  card  chosen,  convey  it  privately  to  the  top  of  the 
pack;  get  all  the  other  cards  even  with  each  other,  but  let 
the  edge  of  your  top  card  project  a  little  over  the  rest ;  hold 
them  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  a  short  distance  from 
the  table,  let  the  cards  drop,  and  the  top  one  (which  must  be, 
as  we  have  said,  the  one  drawn)  will  fall  with  its  face  upper¬ 
most,  and  all  the  rest  with  their  faces  towards  the  table. 

If  our  readers  will  master  the  foregoing  details,  they  will 
find  that  there  are  no  tricks  which  they  cannot  learn,  and  they 
will  also  find,  that  to  invite  their  company  to  an  evening 
party  will  be  considered  the  Correct  Card. 

The  following  tricks  are  arranged  so  that  the  simpler  ones 
are  in  the  earlier  pages,  and  the  more  difficult  towards  the  end. 

To  tell  the  Colour  071  the  Face  of  Cards  from 
looking  at  the  Backs. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  tricks,  but  if  neatly  done  will 
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appear  very  marvellous  to  the  uninitiated.  Take  from  the 
pack  about  twenty  cards,  including  reds  and  blacks,  that  is, 
hearts,  diamonds,  spades,  and  clubs  ;  privately  separate  the 
blacks  and  reds  into  two  parcels.  Bend  the  black-faced 
cards  slightly  convex,  so  that  if  put  on  the  table  faces  down, 
the  ends  will  appear  a  little  turned  up.  Similarly  bend  the 
red-faced  cards  slightly  concave,  so  that  if  laid  faces  down,  the 
middle  of  the  cards  will  be  raised  somewhat  from  the  level  of 
the  table.  When  you  have  done  this,  throw  the  cards  care¬ 
lessly  on  the  table,  faces  down;  ask  one  of  the  company  to 
shuffle  them  in  any  way,  and  then,  by  observing  whether  a 
card  is  concave  or  convex — that  is,  bent  up  or  down  at  the 
ends — you  can  name  its  colour  to  be  black  or  red. 

To  tell  Three  Cards  placed  Side  by  Side ,  which  have 
been  turned  Upside  Down. 

To  make  this  trick  the  more  surprising,  you  leave  the  room, 
having  previously  placed  the  cards  in  a  row.  Request  any  of 
the  company  to  reverse  one  or  more  cards  while  you  are 
away,  and  on  your  return  promise  to  name  the  card  reversed. 
To  perform  this  very  easy  trick,  you  must  have  the  two 
ends  of  the  cards  cut  so  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  an  unequal 
width.  Place  all  the  broad  ends  of  the  cards  either  towards 
or  from  you,  when,  upon  entering  the  room,  you  will  at  once 
perceive  which  card  has  been  turned. 

To  Produce  a  Particular  Card  without  Seeing  the  Pack . 

Take  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  corners  cut  off.  Place  them 
all  one  way,  and  ask  a  person  to  draw  a  card  ;  when  he 
has  done  so,  while  he  is  looking  at  it,  reverse  the  pack,  so 
that  when  he  returns  the  card  to  the  pack,  the  corner  of  it 
will  project  from  the  rest  ;  let  him  shuffle  them  ;  he  will 
never  observe  the  projecting  card.  Hold  them  behind  your 
back.  Feel  the  projecting  card,  draw  it  out,  and  show  it. 
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The  Court  Cards  Always  Together . 

Take  the  pack  and  separate  all  the  kings,  queens  and 
knaves .  Put  these  altogether  into  any  part  of  the  pack  you 
fancy,  and  inform  one  of  the  company  that  he  cannot  in 
twelve  cuts  disturb  their  order,  after  each  cut  taking  the  pack 
cut  from,  and  placing  it  on  the  pack  cut.  The  chances  are  500 
to  I  in  your  favour. 

This  trick  may  also  be  rendered  more  surprising  by  plac¬ 
ing  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  cards  at  the  bottom  and 
the  other  at  the  top  of  pack. 


To  Discei'n  One  or  More  Drawn  Cards . 


Turn  unperceived  the  bottom  card  of  a  pack  face  upwards  ; 
then  let  several  of  the  company  draw  a  card.  Reverse  the 
pack  rapidly,  so  that  the  bottom  is  now  the  top  card,  and 
thus  all  the  other  cards  are  turned  face  upwards,  unseen  by 
the  spectators. 

Hold  the  pack  firmly  in  jour  fingers,  and  request  those 
who  have  drawn  to  replace  their  cards  in  the  pack.  Thus  all 
the  drawn  cards  will  lie  with  their  faces  downwards,  while 
the  other  cards  will  lie  with  their  faces  upwards.  Step  aside, 
select  the  drawn  cards,  and  show  them  to  the  company. 

To  Name  several  Cards  which  have  been  Drawn  out  of  a 
Pack  which  has  been  Divided  hito  Two  Heaps . 

For  this  trick  you  take  a  complete  pack  which  has  been 
divided  into  two  such  heaps  that  all  the  aces,  nines,  sevens, 
fives,  and  threes  are  in  one  heap,  and  all  the  kings,  queens, 
knaves,  tens,  eights,  sixes,  fours,  and  twos  are  in  the  other 
heap. 

You  now  let  several  of  the  company  draw  cards  out  of 
either  of  the  heaps,  change  the  heaps  unperceived,  and  let 
the  persons  place  the  odd  cards,  as  ace,  nine,  etc.,  into  the 
heap  of  even  cards,  and  vice  versa.  On  running  over  the 
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cards,  you  easily  discover  the  drawn  cards,  the  even  cards 
being  in  the  heap  of  odd  cards,  and  the  odd  cards  in  the 
heap  of  even  cards. 

To  find  a  Certain  Card  after  it  has  been  Shuffled 
in  the  Pack. 

As  you  shuffle  the  cards,  note  the  bottom  one,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  shuffle  it  from  its  place.  Then  let  any  one  draw  a 
card  from  the  middle  of  the  pack,  look  at  it,  and  place  it  on 
the  top.  Let  him  then  cut  the  pack.  The  card  in  question 
will  be  found  immediately  to  follow  the  one  which  was  at 
first  the  bottom  card. 


The  Window  Tiick. 

Place  yourself  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  let  any  one 
stand  close  to  you,  as  near  to  the  window  as  possible.  You 
then  draw  a  card,  hand  it  to  him,  and  request  him  to  note  it. 
This  you  must  contrive  to  do  in  such  a  manner,  that  you 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  image  of  the  card  reflected  in  the 
window.  You  now  know  what  the  card  is  as  well  as  he  does^ 
and  can  point  it  out  to  him  after  the  cards  have  been 
thoroughly  shuffled. 


To  Name  a  Card  without  its  being  Seen. 


Take  a  glance  at  the  bottom  card  ;  suppose,  for  example, 
it  to  be  the  ace  of  diamonds.  Lay  out  the  pack  in  five  or  six 
heaps,  noting  where  that  one  is  laid  which  contains  the  bottom 
card.  Ask  one  of  the  company  to  take  up  the  top  card  of 
any  heap,  look  at  it,  and  then  replace  it.  You  now  gather 
up  the  heaps  apparently  by  chance,  of  course,  but  take  care 
to  put  the  heap  containing  the  bottom  card — the  ace 
of  diamonds — upon  the  card  which  has  been  chosen.  You 
then  give  any  person  the  cards  to  cut,  and  on  counting 
them  over,  the  card  that  immediately  follows  the  ace  of 
diamonds  is  the  card  that  was  chosen.  If  by  any  chance  the 
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two  cards  should  become  separated  through  the  cutting,  the 
upper  card  of  the  pack  is  the  chosen  one,  and  can  be  picked 
out  at  once. 

To  Name  a  Card  drawn  without  Seeing  it. 

Separate  the  pack  into  two  parts,  placing  all  the  red  cards 
in  one  pile,  and  all  the  black  cards  in  the  other.  Conceal 
one  of  these  packs  in  your  pocket.  Let  any  person  draw  a 
card  from  the  other  pack,  and  while  he  is  examining  the  card, 
substitute  the  pack  in  your  pocket  for  the  one  you  hold  in 
your  hand.  Let  him  place  his  card  in  the  pack  you  have 
taken  from  your  pocket,  and  shuffle  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
On  receiving  back  the  pack,  you  will  at  once  recognise  the 
card  he  has  drawn  by  the  difference  of  colour. 

The  Card  Found  out  by  the  Point  of  the  Sword. 

After  a  card  has  been  drawn,  place  it  under  the  long  card, 
and  by  shuffling  dexterously,  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  pack. 
Lay  or  throw  the  pack  on  the  ground,  observing  where  the  top 
card  lies.  Have  a  handkerchief  bound  round  your  eyes  (this 
should  be  done  by  a  confederate),  in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
see  the  ground.  A  sword  is  put  into  your  hand,  with  which 
you  touch  several  of  the  cards,  as  if  in  doubt,  but  never  lose 
sight  of  the  top  card,  in  which  at  last  you  fix  the  point  of  the 
sword;  take  off  the  bandage  and  present  to  the  party  who 
drew  it. 

Of  Two  Rows  of  Cards  to  tell  the  One  which  has  been 
Touched. 

Lay  two  rows  of  cards  upon  the  table,  six  or  eight  in  each 
row.  Arrange  previously  with  an  accomplice  that  the  upper 
cards,  counted  from  the  left,  signify  days,  the  lower  cards 
hours. 

Leave  the  room,  requesting  one  of  the  company  to  touch  a 
card.  On  returning,  you  step  to  the  table  and  begin  to  look 
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for  the  card,  when,  after  awhile,  your  accomplice  cries  out,  as 
if  in  mockery,  “Yes,  you  might  look  for  it  three  days,  and 
never  find  it,”  if  the  touched  card  is  the  third  card  from  the 
left  in  the  upper  row.  Pay  no  attention,  however,  to  his 
remark,  but  continue  to  search.  At  last  apparently  lose  your 
temper,  mix  the  cards  together,  exclaiming,  “  The  cards  are 
wrong  to-day  !  ”  Then  reflect  again,  shuffle  the  cards,  place 
them  in  two  rows,  and  after  some  hesitation  point  out  the 
touched  card. 

To  tell  the  Names  of  all  the  Cards  in  the  Pack  before 
you  see  them . 

Take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  after  you  have  shuffled  them,  or 
let  another  shuffle  them,  lay  them  down  upon  the  table  before 
you,  with  their  backs  uppermost  ;  then  say,  “  Now,  I  will 
tell  you  the  names  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cards  in  the  pack, 
except  one,  before  I  see  them.”  Having  said  so,  draw  off 
the  uppermost  card,  and  say,  “  This  is  my  informant  ;  by 
whose  assistance  I  shall  discover  all  the  rest  of  the  cards  in 
the  pack.  It  matters  not  to  me  what  he  is,  for  I  can  make 
any  of  them  serve  for  the  same  purpose.”  Then  put  him  to 
your  mouth  as  though  you  charmed  him,  and  repeat  some 
cramp  words,  and  taking  off  the  next  card  from  the  pack,  say, 

“  Here  is  the - ”  naming  your  Hocus-pocus,  and  having 

seen  him,  lay  him  down. 

To  tell  the  Court  Cards  by  Feeling ,  and  without  Looking 
at  them . 

To  perform  this  trick,  you  require  a  confederate.  Place 
the  pack  of  cards  on  top  of  your  head,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  audience.  Every  time  a  court  card  is  exposed,  your  con¬ 
federate  slightly  moves  a  finger,  otherwise  remaining  quiet. 
By  this  means  you  are  enabled  to  tell  which  are  the  court 
cards  ;  but  the  amusing  portion  of  this  trick  is,  that  you  pre¬ 
tend  it  is  entirely  by  the  sense  of  feeling  you  are  able  to  tell 
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the  cards.  If  you  carry  out  this  idea  cleverly,  you  will  have 
the  audience  trying  to  feel  the  court  cards  for  themselves. 

To  tell  the  Number  of  Cards  by  the  Weight. 

Take  forty  cards,  and  privately  insert  amongst  them  two 
long  cards  ;  let  the  first  be,  for  example,  the  fifteenth  and  the 
other  the  twenty-sixth  from  the  top.  Seem  to  shuffle  the 
cards,  and  cut  them  at  the  first  long  card  ;  poise  those  you 
have  taken  off  in  your  hand,  and  say,  “  There  must  be 
fifteen  cards  here;”  then  cut  them  at  the  second  long  card, 
and  say,  “There  are  but  eleven  here;”  and  poising  the 
remainder,  exclaim,  “  And  here  there  are  fourteen  cards.”  Of 
course  when  the  packs  are  counted,  you  will  be  found  to  have 
stated  correctly. 

Another  Method  to  tell  a  Card  by  its  Weight. 

You  will  be  most  likely  asked  to  repeat  the  above  trick, 
but  must  of  course  decline,  stating  that  you  will  show  it 
another  way.  Get  then  a  pack  of  cards,  from  which  let  one  of 
the  company  draw  a  card,  look  at  it,  and  place  it  face  down¬ 
wards  in  your  hand.  You  then  look  at  it  attentively,  appa¬ 
rently  trying  its  weight,  while  in  fact  you  are  examining  it  very 
closely,  to  see  if  you  cannot  discern  upon  its  back  some  mark 
by  which  you  may  know  it  again,  and  if  there  is  none  you 
mark  it  secretly  with  your  nail. 

Then  let  the  person  put  the  card  in  the  pack,  shuffle  and 
hand  it  back  to  you.  Carefully  look  through  the  pack,  take 
one  card  after  another,  and  appear  as  if  you  were  weighing 
them,  while  you  search  for  the  mark  by  which  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  the  drawn  card. 


The  Circle  of  Fourteen  Cards. 


To  turn  down  fourteen  cards  which  lie  in  a  circle  upon  the 
table,  observing  to  turn  down  only  those  cards  at  which  you 
count  the  number  seven . 
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To  do  this  you  must  bear  in  mind  the  card  which  you 
first  turn  down.  Begin  counting  from  any  card  from  one  to 
seven,  and  turn  the  seventh  card  down.  Starting  with  this 
card,  you  again  count  from  one  to  seven,  and  turn  the 
seventh  card  down,  etc.,  etc.  When  you  come  to  the  card 
which  you  first  turned  down,  you  skip  it,  passing  on  to  the 
next,  and  so  on  until  all  the  cards  are  turned.  This  is  a  very 
entertaining  trick. 


The  White  and  Black  Sailors . 

With  this  trick  you  tell  some  sort  of  story,  as  follows  i — 
Thirty  sailors,  fifteen  of  whom  were  white  (these  you 
represent  by  fifteen  red  cards),  and  the  remainder  of  whom 
were  black  (for  these  you  of  course  take  fifteen  black  ones), 
having  run  short  of  provisions,  determined,  until  they  were 
rescued,  that  every  ninth  man  should  each  day  be  thrown 
overboard,  so  that  the  provisions  on  board  should  last  longer. 
It  was  arranged  that  they  should  at  once  take  up  the 
positions  they  would  always  occupy,  which  was  agreed  to  by 
all.  The  aim,  of  course,  of  the  white  men  was  to  arrange  that 
the  ninth  man  should  always  be  a  black  man,  which  they 
succeed  in  doing.”  You  then  proceed  to  lay  out  the  cards,  by 
learning  the  following  doggerel  lines 

“  From  numbers,  aid,  and  art 
N  e’er  will  fame  depart.” 

Observe  that  every  vowel  in  each  word  forms  the  key  by 
which  you  lay  the  cards  down — beginning  with  the  white 
men.  Thus  the  first  vowel  is  in  from,  which  is  an  o.  O  being 
the  fourth  vowel  in  English  grammar,  you  lay  down  four 
red  cards.  The  next  vowel  is  the  u  in  numbers,  which  being  the 
fifth  vowel,  you  must  lay  down  five  black  cards.  The  next 
vowel  is  e,  which  you  represent  by  two  red  cards ;  and  so  on, 
laying  down  alternately  the  red  and  black  cards,  to  corres¬ 
pond  in  number  with  the  position  held  by  the  vowel.  When 
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you  have  the  thirty  cards  laid  out,  begin  counting  from  the 
first  card  you  placed  down,  throwing  out  each  ninth  card, 
which  will  always  be  a  black  one.  When  you  have  disposed 
of  the  last  black  card,  you  conclude  your  story  by  stating, 
“  Scarcely  had  the  last  black  man  been  thrown  overboard, 
than  a  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  the  white  men  were  saved.” 

To  place  Four  Knave  Cards  one  upon  another ,  so  that  the 
Upper  Half  of  each  Card  only  is  Visible. 

Take  the  four  knaves,  and  upon  the  lower  half  of  the  first 
knave  place  the  upper  half  of  the  second,  rectangularly ;  upon 
the  lower  half  of  the  second  knave  place  the  upper  half  of  the 
third,  also  rectangularly  ;  then  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth 
knave  upon  the  under  half  of  the  third  ;  and,  lastly,  thrust  the 
under  half  of  the  fourth  knave  under  the  upper  half  of  the 
first,  and  the  trick  is  finished. 

To  Arrange  the  Twelve  Picture  Cards  and  the  Four  Aces  of 
a  Pack  in  Four  Rows ,  so  that  there  will  be  in  neither 
Row  Two  Cards  of  the  same  Value  nor  two  of  the  same 
Suit,  whether  counted  horizontally  or  perpendicularly. 

The  simplest  way  of  performing  this  trick  is  to  form  a 


ACE  OF  HEARTS. 


ACE  OF  DIAMONDS. 


ACE  OF  SPADES. 


ACE  OF  CLUBS. 
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diagonal  line  from  the  left  to  the  right  with  the  four  aces, 
as  in  illustration.  Then  form  another  diagonal  line  from 
the  right  to  the  left,  with  the  four  knaves,  crossing  the  pre¬ 
ceding  diagonal  line,  and  you  will  have  a  position  similar  to 
the  one  above  indicated.  It  will  be  found  very  difficult  to 
fulfil  the  required  conditions,  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  take 
you  a  long  time  to  do  so. 

Cards  in  Couples. 

Choose  twenty  cards,  and  after  they  have  been  well 
shuffled,  lay  them  in  pairs  upon  the  table  ;  desire  ten  (or  less) 
persons  to  look  at  different  pairs,  and  to  recollect  the  cards 
which  compose  them.  Take  up  the  cards  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  and  replace  them  with  their 
faces  uppermost,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  letters  in 
the  following  words  : — 


s 

T 

U 

U 

M 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

D 

E 

D 

I 

T 

6 

7 

8 

9 

IO 

N 

O 

N 

E 

M 

ii 

12 

13 

H 

i5 

C 

0 

C 

I 

S 

16 

1 7 

18 

19 

20 

These  words,  which  have  no  particular  meaning,  contain 
ten  letters  repeated,  or  two  of  each  sort.  Ask  each  person 
separately  which  row  or  rows  the  cards  he  looked  upon  are 
in  ;  if  he  say  the  first,  they  must  be  the  second  and  fourth  in 
that  row,  these  being  the  only  duplicates  in  them  ;  if  the 
first  and  third  rows,  they  must  be  the  first  and  fifteenth  cards, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.' 
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The  Confederate  Cards. 

Allow  any  one  to  draw  four  cards  from  the  pack,  and  tell 
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him  to  remember  one  of  them.  He  then  returns  them  to  the 
pack,  and  you  dexterously  place  two  under  and  two  on  the 
top  of  the  pack.  Under  the  bottom  ones  you  place  four 
cards  of  any  sort,  and  then  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the 
bottom  cards,  you  spread  them  on  the  table,  and  ask  the 
person  if  the  card  he  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he  say  no 
you  are  sure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  top.  You  then 
pass  those  two  cards  to  the  bottom  ;  and  drawing  off  the 
lowest  of  them,  you  ask  if  that  is  not  his  card.  If  he  again 
say  no ,  you  take  up  that  card,  and  bid  him  draw  his  card 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  says  his 
cards  are  among  those  you  first  drew  from  the  bottom,  you 
must  dexterously  take  up  the  four  cards  you  put  under  them, 
and  placing  those  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  the  bottom 
cards  of  the  pack,  which  you  are  to  draw  in  the  manner 
before  described. 


Hold  It  Fast. 


Commence  by  asking  the  most  athletic  persons  m  com¬ 
pany  whether  he  is  nervous  ;  he  will  most  probably  answer  in 
the  negative  ;  you  then  ask  whether  he  thinks  he  can  hold  a 
card  tightly.  If  he  answer,  “  No,”  ask  the  question  of  some 
one  else,  till  you  obtain  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Then 
desire  the  person  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
holding  up  the  pack  of  cards  show  him  the  bottom  card,  and 
request  him  to  proclaim  what  card  it  is  ;  he  will  say  it  is  the 
knave  of  hearts.  You  then  tell  him  to  hold  the  card  tightly  at 
the  bottom,  and  look  to  the  ceiling.  While  he  is  looking  up, 
you  ask  him  if  he  recollects  his  card;  if  he  say,  “Yes,”  desire 
him  to  draw  it  away,  and  ask  him  what  it  is  ;  he  will  of 
course  answer  the  knave  of  hearts  :  tell  him  if  he  looks  at 
his  card  he  will  find  it  to  be  the  knave  of  spades,  which  will 
be  the  case.  Give  him  the  remainder  of  the  pack,  telling  him 
that  if  he  looks  over  it,  he  will  find  the  knave  of  hearts  in 
quite  a  different  situation. 
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This  feat  is  very  simple.  Procure  an  extra  knave  of 
hearts,  and  cut  it  in  half,  keeping  the  upper  part,  and  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  lower.  When  commencing  your  feat,  get  the 
knave  of  spades  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  lay  over  the 
upper  part  of  it,  unperceived,  your  half  knave  of  hearts  ;  and, 
under  pretence  of  holding  the  pack  very  tight,  throw  your 
thumb  across  the  middle  of  the  knave,  so  that  the  joining 
may  not  be  perceived,  for  the  legs  of  these  two  knaves  are 
so  much  alike  that  there  is  no  danger  of  detection.  Of  course, 
give  the  legs  of  the  knave  of  spades  to  hold,  and  when  he  has 
drawn  the  card  away,  hold  your  hand  so  that  the  faces  of  the 
cards  will  be  turned  towards  the  floor,  and  take  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  removing  the  half  knave.  This  feat  can  be  varied  by 
having  a  half  knave  of  spades. 

The  Royal  Emigrants. 

This  and  the  two  following  tricks  are  of  a  very  similar 
character. 

Take  the  twelve  court  cards  (knaves,  kings,  queens)  from 
the  pack,  and  place  them  in  three  rows,  four  in  each. 
Commencing  with  the  fourth  card  in  the  bottom  row  on  the 
right,  take  them  up  longways ,  one  over  the  other ,  and  offer 
them  to  any  of  the  company  to  cut.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
how  often  they  are  divided.  Next  deal  them  out  in  four 
divisions,  and  the  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  each  suit  will 
be  found  together.  The  key  to  this  mystery  consists  in 
observing  the  following  arrangements  in  the  disposition  of 
the  cards  at  first. 

Place  one  of  each  suit  in  the  upper  row,  begin  the  next 
row  with  the  card  of  the  same  suit  that  you  left  off  with  in 
the  first,  and  commence  the  third  or  last  row  with  a  court 
card  of  the  same  suit  that  you  left  off  with  in  the  second. 

Gathering  of  the  Clans. 

Have  ready  a  pack  of  cards,  all  arranged  in  successive 
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order,  that  is  to  say,  every  thirteen  must  be  regularly  ar¬ 
ranged.  After  they  have  been  cut  (not  shuffled)  as  many 
times  as  a  person  likes,  form  them  into  thirteen  heaps  of  four 
cards  each,  with  the  coloured  faces  downwards,  and  put  them 
carefully  together  again.  This  done,  the  king,  the  four  knaves, 
the  four  queens,  and  so  on,  must  necessarily  be  together. 


The  Queens  Digging  for  Diamonds. 

Select  from  a  pack  the  aces,  kings,  queens,  and  knaves, 
together  with  four  common  cards  of  each  suit.  In  showing 
this  trick  lay  down  the  four  queens  in  a  row,  and  say  “Here  are 
four  queens  going  to  dig  for  diamonds  ( lay  a  common  dia¬ 
mond  over  each  queeii).  They  each  took  a  spade  with  them 
{place  a  common  spade  on  each  diamond ),  and  dug  until 
they  were  nearly  tired.  Their  four  kings,  thinking  that  they 
might  be  attacked  by  robbers,  sent  four  soldiers  to  keep 
guard  (lay  an  ace  on  each  spade).  Evening  came,  and  the 
queens  had  not  returned,  so  the  kings,  fearing  that  they  might 
have  come  to  harm,  became  uneasy  and  set  off  themselves 
(place  a  ki?ig  on  each  ace).  They  were  only  just  in  time, 
for  as  they  came  along,  they  met  their  queens  being  carried 
off  by  four  villains  (lay  a  knave  on  each  king),  who,  although 
only  armed  with  clubs  {place  a  common  club  on  each  knave)  f 
had  overpowered  the  guards  and  driven  them  off.  But  the 
four  kings,  being  possessed  of  bold  hearts  (lay  a  co7nmon 
heart  over  each  king),  soon  vanquished  the  villains,  and 
bound  them.”  Gather  up  the  cards,  place  the  heaps  upon 
each  other,  and  direct  some  one  to  cut  them.  Have  them  cut 
four  or  five  times,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  a  common 
heart  appears  at  the  bottom.  Then  continue  the  tale,  and  say, 
“  The  party  then  returned  home  in  the  following  order. 
First  the  queen  {lay  down  the  top  card),  with  the  diamonds 
she  has  found  {lay  down  the  second  card,  which  will  be  a 
diamond)  in  one  hand,  and  her  spade  {the  third  card  will  be 
a  spade)  in  the  other,”  etc.,  etc.  You  continue  dealing  out 
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the  cards  in  that  manner,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will 
be  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  when  they  were  taken  up. 

To  Call  any  Card  in  the  Pack. 

Seat  yourself  at  table,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  much  as  possible  in  front  of  you,  and  at  some  dis¬ 
tance.  Take  the  pack  of  cards  as  it  usually  lies,  and,  in 
passing  it  under  the  table  or  behind  you,  glance  at  the  card 
which  happens  to  be  exposed  ;  then,  pretending  to  shuffle  the 
cards,  place  the  one  you  have  seen  back  to  back  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pack,  and  holding  the  cards  firmly  by  the  edges, 
raise  your  hand  between  you  and  the  company,  and  show  the 
card  you  have  seen,  calling  out,  at  the  same  time,  what  it  is. 
While  doing  so,  observe  which  card  is  facing  you  (for  you 
have  now  the  whole  pack  facing  you,  except  the  one  card 
which  is  shown  to  the  spectators),  pass  them  under  the  table 
again,  and  transfer  the  card  which  you  have  just  seen  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pack,  handling  the  cards  as  if  shuffling  them; 
again  exhibit,  and  cry  out  the  name  of  the  card  turned  to  the 
company,  taking  care  to  notice  the  card  that  faces  yourself 
which  change  as  before,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  you  may 
go  over  the  whole  pack,  telling  each  card  as  it  is  exposed 
without  looking  at  the  cards,  except  when  they  are  held  up 
between  you  and  the  spectators. 

A  Card  thought  of  by  One  Person  to  be  Found  in  a  Part  of 
the  Pack  named  by  Another  Person. 

Shuffle  a  pack  of  cards  ;  lay  the  uppermost  card  face  up¬ 
wards  on  the  table,  calling  it  number  one ;  lay  the  next  down 
in  the  same  manner,  calling  it  number  two  ;  and  so  on  for  a 
dozen  or  more.  While  you  are  laying  them  down,  desire  a 
person  to  think  of  any  of  those  cards,  and  to  recollect  not 
only  the  name  of  the  card,  but  its  numerical  order.  You  then 
give  any  other  person  the  choice  of  naming  the  numerical 
order  in  which  the  card  thought  of  shall  be  found,  to  com- 
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mence  counting  with  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  card 
thought  of,  but  the  person  making  such  choice  must  not  name 
any  number  under  twelve. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  card  thought  of  is  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  that  it  is  the  ninth  card  ;  you  then  take  up 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  cards  which  you  have  laid  out  to  be 
selected  from,  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie,  and  place  them 
on  the  top  of  the  pack. 

You  now  ask  any  other  person  in  what  numerical  order 
above  twelve  he  wishes  the  card  to  be  found.  Suppose  he 
says  twenty-three,  you  put  your  hands  under  the  table,  and 
slipping  off  the  top  card  with  your  thumb,  shift  the  second  on 
it,  the  third  on  the  second,  the  fourth  on  the  third,  and  so 
on  to  the  twenty-third,  which  was  the  number  chosen.  You 
now  lay  these  cards  on  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  handing  it  to 
the  person  who  thought  of  a  card,  desire  him  to  commence 
reckoning  at  the  number  of  his  card  ;  he  will,  therefore,  throw 
the  top  card  on  the  table,  calling  it  nine,  the  next  ten,  and  so 
on  until  he  throws  down  the  twenty  -second  card,  when  you 
should  stop  him,  reminding  him  that  the  number  chosen  is 
twenty-three,  and  that,  consequently,  the  card  which  he  is 
about  to  take  up  is  the  card  he  thought  of ;  then  desire  him, 
lest  it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  a  confederate,  to  say 
what  his  card  was  ;  he  will  declare  it  to  be  the  ace  of  hearts  ; 
tell  him  to  turn  the  card  up,  and  the  ace  of  hearts  it  will 
most  certainly  be. 

Name  the  Cards  in  the  Pack  and  yet  never  See  them. 

First  privately  drop  some  water  or  beer  about  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece  upon  the  table  before  you,  where  you  sit ; 
then  rest  your  elbows  upon  the  table,  so  as  the  cuffs  of  your 
sleeves  may  meet,  and  your  hands  stick  up  to  the  brim  of  your 
hat.  In  this  posture  your  arms  will  hide  the  drop  of  water  from 
the  company.  Let  any  one  take  the  cards  and  shuffle  them, 
and  put  them  into  your  hands  ;  also  let  them  set  a  candle 
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before  you  (this  trick  is  best  done  by  candle-light),  then  hold 
the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  above  the  brim  of  your  hat,  up 
close  to  your  head,  so  as  the  light  of  the  candle  may  shine 
upon  the  cards,  and  holding  your  head  down,  that  you  may 
see  the  shadow  of  all  the  cards  before  you  reflected  in  the 
water,  like  a  looking  glass,  draw  then  the  fingers  of  your 
right  hand  along  upon  the  card,  as  though  you  felt  the  spots, 
name  the  card  and  then  lay  it  down. 

To  Guess  a  Card  Thought  of. 

Spread  out  the  cards  in  the  right  hand,  so  that,  in  showing 
them  to  the  audience,  they  appear  to  them  with  all  the  cards 
partly  hidden  by  those  on  each  side  of  it,  except  the  king  of 
spades,  which  should  be  clearly  seen  in  the  upper  part,  with¬ 
out  any  obstruction  either  from  the  fingers  or  from  the  other 
cards.  When  thus  spread  out,  designedly,  in  fact,  but  appa¬ 
rently  by  accident,  show  them  to  one  of  the  spectators,  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  think  of  one  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  move  the 
hand  a  little,  letting  it  describe  the  section  of  a  circle,  so  that 
all  the  audience  catch  sight  of  the  king  of  spades,  without 
noticing  that  the  other  cards  are  all  partially  concealed. 
Then  shuffle  the  cards  either  really  or  apparently,  but  without 
losing  sight  of  the  king  of  spades,  which  you  will  then  lay  on 
the  table  face  downwards. 

Tell  the  person  who  has  thought  of  a  card  that  the  one  in 
his  mind  is  now  on  the  table,  and  beg  him  to  name  it. 

Should  he  name  the  king  of  spades,  turn  it  up  and  show 
it  to  the  company,  who  will  be  amazed  to  find  you  have 
guessed  the  card  thought  of. 

Should  he,  however,  name  another  card  (say  the  king  of 
diamonds),  tell  him  that  his  memory  is  at  fault,  that  that 
was  not  the  card  he  thought  of  first.  While  telling  him  (in 
various  forms  of  expression,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time)  that 
he  thought  of  another  card,  shuffle  the  cards  rapidly,  and  ap¬ 
parently  unconsciously,  until  you  have  found  the  card  he  has 
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just  named.  Put  it  on  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  (still  appearing 
engrossed  with  other  thoughts)  go  through  the  first  false  shuffle, 
to  make  believe  you  have  no  particular  card  in  view.  Finish 
the  shuffle  by  leaving  the  king  of  diamonds  on  the  top  of  the 
pack.  Take  the  pack  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  king  of  spades 
in  the  right,  and  say,  while  playing  out  the  card  (that  is,  ex- . 
changing  the  king  of  diamonds  for  the  king  of  spades), 
“What  must  I  do,  gentlemen,  that  my  trick  should  not  be 
a  failure?  What  card  should  I  have  in  my  right  hand?” 
They  will  not  fail  to  call  out,  “  The  king  of  diamonds,” 
when  you  will  instantly  turn  it  over. 


To  Place  Twelve  Cards  hi  such  a  Manner  that  you  can 
Count  Four  in  every  Direction. 

You  take  twelve  cards  in  your  hand,  and  lay  nine  of  them 
in  a  square — that  is,  three  by  three  in  a  row.  The  remaining 
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three  cards  you  distribute  in  the  following  manner  : — One  of 
them  you  place  upon  the  right-hand  card  of  the  upper  row, 
the  second  upon  the  middle  card  of  the  middle  row,  and 
the  third  upon  the  left-hand  card  of  the  lowest  row.  Thus 
the  three  remaining  cards  would  be  placed  on  Nos.  3,  5,  and 
7,  or  Nos.  1,  5,  and  9  respectively.  In  this  way  you  can 
count  four  cards  in  every  direction. 
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To  tell  the  Number  of  Spots  on  the  Bottom  Cards  laid  down 
in  several  heaps. 

Allow  any  one  to  take  the  whole  pack  of  cards  in  his  hand, 
and  having  shuffled  them,  let  him  take  off  the  upper  card,  and 
having  noticed  it,  tell  him  to  lay  it  down  upon  the  table  with 
its  face  downwards,  and  upon  it  lay  as  many  cards  as  will 
make  up  the  number  of  the  spots  on  the  card  noted  to  12. 
That  is,  if  the  card  which  the  person  first  took  notice  of  were 
a  king,  queen,  or  knave,  or  a  single  ten,  bid  him  lay  down 
that  card  with  its  face  downwards,  calling  it  ten ;  upon  that 
card  let  him  lay  another,  calling  it  eleven  ;  and  upon  another, 
calling  it  twelve  ;  then  bid  him  take  off  the  next  uppermost 
card,  saying,  “  What  is  it  ?”  Suppose  it  were  a  nine,  and 
laying  it  down  on  another  part  of  the  table  calling  it  nine  tell 
him  to  lay  three  more  cards  to  make  up  to  twelve.  Then  let 
him  look  on  the  next  uppermost  card,  and  so  proceed  to  lay 
them  out  in  heaps,  in  all  respects  as  before,  till  he  has  laid 
out  the  whole  pack ;  but  if  there  be  any  odd  cards  at  the 
last—  that  is,  if  there  are  not  enough  to  make  up  the  last  noted 
card  to  twelve — bid  him  give  them  to  you  ;  then,  to  tell  him 
the  number  of  all  the  spots  contained  in  all  the  bottom  cards 
of  the  heaps,  do  this.  From  the  number  of  heaps  subtract 
four,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  thirteen,  and  to  the 
product  add  the  number  of  those  remaining  cards  which  he 
gave  you,  if  any  did  remain  ;  but  if  there  weire  but  four  heaps, 
then  those  remaining  cards  alone  show  the  number  of  spots 
sought. 

Having  explained  how  the  cards  are  to  be  laid  out  as  above, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  see  the  bottom  cards  of  the 
heaps,  nor  should  you  see  them  laid  out,  or  know  the  number 
of  cards  in  each  heap  ;  it  suffices  if  you  know  the  number  of 
heapsj  and  the  number  of  the  remaining  cards,  if  any  such 
there  be  ;  and  therefore  you  may  perform  this  feat  as  well 
standing  in  another  room  as  if  you  were  present.  A  whole 
pack  should  be  used. 
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To  Guess  the  Spots  on  Cards  at  the  Bottom.of  Three  Packets , 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Drawer. 

Tell  a  person  to  choose,  as  he  pleases,  three  cards  from  a 
Eucre  pack,*  informing  him  that  the  ace  counts  for  eleven, 
the  picture  cards  for  ten,  and  the  others  according  to  the 
number  of  spots.  When  he  has  chosen  these  three,  tell  him 
to  put  them  on  the  table,  and  to  place  on  each  as  many  cards 
as  spots  are  required  to  make  fifteen.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
example,  eight  cards  would  have  to  be  put  on  the  seven  of 
clubs,  four  cards  on  the  ace,  and  five  above  the  ten.  Let 
him  return  you  the  rest  of  the  pack,  and  (while  pretending 
to  count  something  in  them)  count  how  many  remain.  Add 
sixteen  to  this  number,  and  you  will  have  the  number  of 
spots  in  the  three  bottom  cards,  as  may  be  seen  in  this 


Ace  of  Clubs.  Ace  of  Diamonds.  Ten  of  Spades. 

example,  where  twelve  cards  remain,  to  which  number  add 
sixteen,  and  the  amount  (twenty-eight)  is  the  number  on  the 
three  cards. 

To  tell  the  Numbers  on  Two  Unseen  Cards. 

As  in  the  preceding  trick,  the  ace  counts  eleven,  and  the 
court  cards  ten  each.  Let  the  person  who  chooses  the  two 
cards  lay  them  on  the  table  with  their  faces  downward,  and 
place  on  each  as  many  as  will  make  their  number  twenty-five. 
Take  the  remaining  cards  and  count  them,  when  they  will  be 
found  to  be  just  as  many  as  the  points  in  the  two  cards.  For 
example,  take  an  ace  and  a  queen,  that  is,  eleven  and  ten,  and 

*  Take  the  2’s,  3’s,  4’s,  5’s,  and  6’s  of  all  the  suits  out  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pack. 
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lay  them  on  the  table.  On  the  ace  yon  must  put  fourteen 
cards,  and  on  the  queen  fifteen.  There  will  then  be  fifteen 
cards  in  one  heap,  and  sixteen  in  the  other ;  these  added 
together  make  thirty-one  cards  ;  these  subtracted  from  the 
number  of  cards  in  the  pack  (fifty-two)  leave  twenty-one,  the 
joint  number  of  the  ace  and  queen. 

To  Ascertain  the  Number  of  Points  on  Three  Unsee7i  Cards. 

As  in  the  two  previous  tricks,  the  ace  still  counts  eleven 
and  the  court  cards  ten  each.  Ask  a  person  to  choose  three 
cards,  and  to  lay  them  on  the  table  face  downwards.  On 
each  of  these  he  must  place  as  many  as  with  the  number  of 
the  card  will  make  fifteen.  He  gives  you  the  remaining 
cards,  and  when  you  have  them  in  your  hand,  you  count 
them  over,  and  by  deducting  four  you  will  have  the  number 
of  points  on  the  three  cards. 

To  Show  a  Card  that  has  been  Taken  Notice  of. 

Let  anyone  take  a  card  out  of  the  pack  and  note  it,  then 
take  part  of  the  pack  in  your  hand,  and  lay  the  rest  down  on 
the  table,  bidding  him  lay  his  noted  card  upon  them  ;  then, 
turning  your  back  towards  the  company,  make  as  though  you 
were  looking  over  the  cards  in  your  hand,  and  put  any  card 
at  the  fore-side  ;  and  whilst  you  are  doing  this  privately,  wait 
the  cards  being  laid  out  in  heaps,  to  find  what  the  bottom 
cards  are.  Bid  any  one  take  four  cards  of  the  same  number, 
viz.,  four  aces,  four  deuces,  four  trays,  or  four  fours,  or  any 
other  number  not  exceeding  ten  (for  he  must  not  take  court 
cards),  and  lay  them  out ;  then  take  the  remaining  cards  (if 
any  such  there  be)  and  divide  their  number  by  four,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  spots  on  each  card.  If  twelve 
cards  remain,  then  the  four  bottom  cards  were  trays,  and  if 
there  be  no  remaining  cards,  then  the  four  bottom  cards  are 
four  aces. 
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The  Magical  Trio. 


Force  one  of  the  company  to  draw  a  certain  card,  then  let 
him  replace  it  in  the  pack,  and  shuffle  the  cards  well  together. 
Now  take  the  pack,  find  the  drawn  card,  and  without  showing 
it,  place  it  next  to  the  bottom  card.  Then  hold  up  the  pack 
in  the  right  hand,  and  show  the  bottom  card  to  the  company 
with  the  question,  “  Is  that  the  drawn  card  ?”  To  which 
the  answer  is,  of  course,  in  the,  negative.  Drop  suddenly  the 
right  hand,  in  which  you  hold  the  cards,  and  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  slip  the  bottom  card  back,  and  draw  out 
instead  of  it  the  card  selected  by  the  company,  and  throw 
it  upon  the  table  face  downwards,  the  company,  of  course, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  card  last  seen  upon  the  bottom. 

Then  shuffle  the  cards  thoroughly,  show  once  more  the 
undermost  card,  requesting  the  company  to  see  if  it  is  the 
card  drawn,  and  upon  receiving  a  reply  in  the  negative,  you 
place  it  also,  face  downwards,  on  the  table  upon  the  first  card. 
Now  shuffle  the  pack  well,  show  the  company  the  undermost 
card,  repeating  the  question  as  before.  On  receiving  again 
a  reply  in  the  negative,  appear  surprised ;  however,  place 
the  card  just  shown  upon  the  two  that  were  before  drawn  from 
the  pack,  approach  the  company  with  the  three  cards,  and 
request  them  to  examine  them  carefully,  and  see  whether 
there  has  not  been  some  error  on  their  part,  as  the  drawn 
card  must  certainly  be  one  of  the  three.  To  their  great 
astonishment  they  will  find  this  to  be  the  case.  This  trick 
can  also  be  done  by  making  the  pass,  and  slipping  the  card 
by  wetting  the  fingers. 


To  Transform  a  Card  which  has  been  seen  into 
a  Different  One. 


The  following  is  a  variation  of  the  preceding  trick  : — Let 
any  one  shuffle  a  pack  of  cards,  and,  as  you  receive  it  back, 
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and  hold  it  up  in  your  right  hand,  tell  the  company  to 
remark  carefully  the  bottom  card,  and  then  lay  the  pack  in 
your  left  hand.  While  it  is  still  covered  with  your  right 
hand,  push  the  bottom  card — the  one  shown — partly  up  your 
coat  sleeve  as  in  the  previous  trick.  Then  let  one  of  the 
company  draw  out  the  bottom  card,  and  to  his  great  surprise 
he  will  find  that  it  is  a  different  one  from  that  before  shown. 

Request  him  now  to  show  this  card  to  the  company,  and 
then  place  it  upon  the  top  of  the  pack.  Turn  to  some  other 
person  present,  and  as  you  do  this  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  place  the  card  first  seen  rapidly  and  unperceived  upon 
the  top  of  the  pack.  Let  any  one  now  draw  the  top  card 
from  the  pack,  and  hold  it  in  his  hand  without  looking  at  it . 
Then  ask  what  card  was  that  drawn  from  the  bottom  and 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pack,  which  card,  after  what  has 
happened,  the  person  supposes  he  is  now  holding  in  his  hand. 
On  receiving  an  answer,  you  strike  gently  upon  the  card 
held,  tell  him  to  show  it,  and,  to  their  astonishment,  all  will 
recognise  the  card  first  shown. 


To  Pass  a  Card  from  ihe  Top  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Pack. 

To  perform  this  trick  you  need  a  pack  in  which  there  are 
two  similar  cards ;  for  example,  two  queens  of  clubs.  You 
place  both  these  cards  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  shuffle 
them  so  that  they  will  keep  their  places.  Then  lay  the  pack 
upon  the  table,  draw  out  the  bottom  card,  show  it,  and  place 
it  on  the  top. 

You  then  say  that  at  your  command  the  top  card  will  pass 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  You  repeat  “one,  two,  three,” 
and  draw  forth  the  bottom  card,  which,  to  the  general  sur¬ 
prise,  is  the  card  which  the  company  have  just  seen  placed 
upon  the  top. 
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To  Pass  a  Card  through  the  Table. 

Request  a  person  in  the  company  to  draw  any  card,  to  look 
at  it,  and  then  replace  it  in  the  pack.  Then  make  the  pass, 
and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  shuffle  by 
means  of  any  of  the  false  shuffles  described  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  without  losing  sight  of  it,  and  thus  again  bring  it  on  the 
top  of  the  pack.  Then  place  the  pack  on  a  table  about  two 
inches  from  the  edge  near  which  you  are  sitting,  and,  having 
previously  damped  the  back  of  your  right  hand,  you  strike 
the  pack  a  sharp  blow,  and  the  card  will  adhere  to  it.  You 
then  bring  your  right  hand  very  rapidly  under  the  table,  and 
taking  off,  with  your  left  hand,  the  card  which  has  stuck  to 
your  right  hand,  you  show  it  to  your  audience,  who  will  of 
course  recognise  in  it  the  card  that  was  drawn  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  it  will  appear  to  have  passed  through  the  table. 

Be  careful  when  performing  this  trick,  not  to  allow  the 
spectators  to  get  behind  you,  or  at  the  side  of  the  table,  but 
keep  them  directly  in  front.  Also,  do  not  damp  the  back  of 
your  hand  too  much — you  only  require  to  have  it  slightly 
moistened.  And,  above  all,  perform  the  latter  part  of  the 
trick  with  rapidity. 


The  Shifting  Card. 

Put  at  the  top  of  your  pack  any  card  you  please,  say  the 
king  of  hearts.  Make  the  pass,  by  which  you  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  pack,  and  make  some  one  draw  it ;  cut  again, 
and  get  the  same  card  in  the  middle ;  make  the  pass  again, 
to  get  it  to  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  then  present  it  and  get  it 
drawn  by  a  second  person,  who  ought  not  to  be  so  near  the 
first  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  that  he  has  drawn  the  same. 
Repeat  this  process  until  you  have  made  five  people  draw  the 
same  card.  Shuffle,  without  losing  sight  of  the  king,  and 
spreading  on  the  table  any  four  cards  whatever  with  this 
king,  ask  if  every  one  sees  his  own  card.  They  will  reply 
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in  the  affirmative,  since  each  sees  the  king  of  hearts 
Turning  over  these  cards,  withdrawing  the  queen,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  first  person,  ask  if  that  be  his  card,  taking  care 
while  showing  it  to  him  that  the  others  may  not  be  able  to 
see  it.  He  will  tell  you  it  is.  Blow  on  it,  or  strike  it,  and 
show  it  to  a  second  person,  and  so  on. 

To  Guess  the  Cards  which  Four  Persons  have  Fixed 


their  Thoughts  upon. 


There  may  be  as  many  different  cards  shown  to  each 
person  as  there  are  cards  to  choose,  so  that  if  there  are  three 
persons  you  take  three  cards,  if  four  persons  four  cards  and  so 
on.  Show  them  to  the  first  person  and  request  him  to  select 
one  of  them  in  thought,  and  lay  them  aside.  Then  take  the 
same  number  of  other  cards,  let  a  second  person  choose  one  of 
them,  place  them  on  the  table  beside  the  first  lot,  but  a  little 
apart.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  persons  until 
the  pack  is  used  up. 

You  now  take  the  first  person’s  cards,  and  lay  them  sepa¬ 
rately,  side  by  side.  Upon  these  cards  place  the  cards  of  the 
second  person  in  the  same  order,  and  so  with  the  other  cards 
of  the  third  and  fourth  person. 

Now  show  each  pile  to  the  persons,  one  after  the  other, 
asking  each  in  which  pile  he  finds  the  card  he  has  thought  of. 
As  soon  as  you  know  this  you  discover  the  cards  thought  of 
in  the  following  order  The  card  thought  of  by  the  first 
person  is,  of  course,  the  first  in  the  pile  in  which  he  says  it 
is  contained ;  the  second  person’s  card  is  the  second  of  the 
pile,  the  third  of  the  third,  and  continue  until  the  completion 
of  the  trick. 

To  Tell  the  Card  a  Person  has  Touched  with 
his  Finger. 

This  trick  is  proformed  by  confederacy.  You  previously 
agree  with  your  confederate  on  certain  signs,  by  which  he  is 
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to  denote  the  suite,  and  the  particular  card  of  each  suite. 
Thus,  if  he  touches  the  first  button  of  his  coat,  it  signifies  an 
ace  ;  if  the  second,  a  king,  etc.  ;  and  then,  again,  if  he 
takes  out  his  handkerchief  it  denotes  the  suite  to  be  hearts ; 
if  he  takes  snuff,  diamonds,  etc. 

Give  the  cards  to  a  person  who  is  near  your  confederate, 
and  tell  him  to  separate  any  one  card  from  the  rest,  while  you 
are  absent,  and  then  to  draw  his  finger  over  it.  He  is  then 
to  return  you  the  pack,  and  while  you  are  shuffling  the  cards 
you  must  note  the  signals  made  by  your  confederate.  Then 
turn  the  cards  over  one  by  one,  and  fix  upon  the  card 
that  was  selected. 


Of  Twenty-five  Cards  laid  in  Five  Rows  upon  a 
Table  to  Name  the  One  Touched. 

This  trick  also  needs  a  confederate.  The  latter  sits  near 
the  table,  has  both  his  hands  closed,  and  points  out  the  card 
touched  by  extending  his  finger.  The  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  indicate  the  cross  rows  counted  from  above  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  on  the  contrary,  point 
out  the  number  of  the  card  in  the  cross  row,  counting  from 
left  to  right. 

If,  for  example,  the  third  card  from  the  left  in  the  second 
cross  row  is  the  one  touched,  your  accomplice  leaves  the 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand  unbent,  closing  all  the  others. 

This  must  be  done  naturally,  and  not  in  too  open  a 
manner,  so  that  it  might  be  easily  detected. 


* 


The  Card  discovered  by  the  Touch  or  Smell. 

You  offer  the  long  card,  or  any  other  that  you  know,  and 
as  the  person  who  has  drawn  it  holds  it  in  his  hand,  you  pre¬ 
tend  to  feel  the  pips  or  figure  on  the  under  side,  by  your  fore¬ 
finger  ;  or  you  sagaciously  smell  it,  and  then  pronounce  what 
card  it  is. 
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If  it  be  the  long  card,  you  may  give  the  pack  to  the  person 
who  drew  it,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  either  to  replace  it  or 
not.  Then  taking  the  pack,  you  feel  immediately  whether  it 
be  there  or  not,  and  shuffling  the  cards  in  a  careless  manner, 
without  looking  at  them,  you  pronounce  accordingly. 


To  make  Two  Cards  come  together. 


Get  some  one  to  select  two  cards  which  he  would  desire  to 
have  brought  together,  then,  when  he  has  named  them,  take 
the  pack  into  your  own  hands,  under  the  pretence  of  seeing 
whether  they  are  really  in  the  pack,  excusing  still  further  the 
action  by  remarking,  “Now,  having  found  them ,  I  will  put 
them  still farther  asunder, ”  at  the  same  time  dispersing  them, 
but  discover  the  proceeding  card  of  one  of  them,  and  by 
keeping  the  rest  back,  you  may  easily  cause  them  to  come 
together. 

You  can  vary  this  trick,  if,  when  you  have  brought  the  pro¬ 
posed  cards  together,  you  lay  them  in  heaps,  laying  the  heap 
wherein  the  proposed  cards  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 
Then  shuffling  the  cards,  cut  them  asunder  somewhere  in  the 
middle,  so  the  proposed  cards  will  be  found  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  pack,  which  will  seem  very  strange. 


The  Affectionate  Card. 


Force  a  card  upon  one  of  the  company.  Shuffle  it  up 
with  one  of  the  pack,  then  take  a  small  piece  of  wax  and 
place  it  under  the  thumb  nail  of  your  right  hand,  and  by  this 
wax  you  fasten  one  end  of  a  hair  to  your  thumb,  and  the 
other  to  the  chosen  card.  By  these  means,  when  you  spread 
your  cards  on  the  table,  by  drawing  about  your  right  hand, 
the  chosen  card  will  follow  you  all  round  the  table,  as  though 
attracted  by  some  mysterious  sympathy. 

To  Name  the  Cards  of  a  Pack  Concealed  under  a 
Handkerchief 

A  pack  of  cards  is  handed  to  the  company  to  be  shuffled. 
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On  its  being  returned  to  you  you  place  it  upon  the  table  and 
cover  it  with  a  handkerchief,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  re¬ 
quest  the  spectators  to  remember  the  names  of  the  cards 
which  you  are  about  to  draw  out  in  succession  from  the  pack 
thus  concealed  from  your  vision.  You  then  name  a  card 
which  you  will  draw  forth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  thrust 
your  right  hand  under  the  handkerchief  and  draw  a  card  from 
the  pack  :  this  you  place  in  your  left  hand  without  showing 
it.  You  then  name  another  card  which  you  intend  to 
draw;  reach  under  the  handkerchief,  draw  a  card,  and  place 
it  upon  the  one  first  drawn,  which  is  in  your  left  hand.  In 
this  way  you  draw,  without  showing  them,  ten  cards  in  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  hidden  pack.  One  of  the  company  writes 
down  their  names  upon  a  piece  of  paper  as  they  are  called  off, 
that  there  may  be  no  error. 

When  you  have  drawn  the  tenth  card  and  placed  it  with 
the  rest  in  your  left  hand,  you  reverse  the  cards,  and  lay 
them  out,  one  by  one,  before  the  company,  upon  the  fable  ; 
when  it  will  appear  that  they  are  actually  the  ten  cards 
which  you  have  named. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : — Upon  receiving 
the  cards  from  the  company  after  they  have  been  shuffled, 
you  glance  stealthily  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  note  the 
undermost  card.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  trick  ;  for  as 
you  spread  the  handkerchief  over  the  pack,  and  prepare  to 
draw  forth  a  card,  you  name  the  card  which  you  saw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pack ;  this  card  you  do  not  draw  from  the 
pack,  however,  but  any  other  card,  at  random,  while  the 
company  supposes  the  card  drawn  is  the  one  actually  named 
by  you.  While  in  the  act  of  placing  the  drawn  card  in  your 
left  hand,  you  turn  it,  look  at  it,  and  call  out  the  name  of 
this  card  as  the  one  you  are  about  to  draw  a  second  time 
from  the  hidden  pack.  You  then  call  out  the  name  of  this 
second  card,  which  you  now  hold  in  your  left  hand,  as  the 
name  of  the  third  card,  about  to  be  drawn  forth ;  and  in  this 
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way  you  proceed  with  the  remaining  cards,  always  calling  out 
the  name  of  the  last-drawn  card  as  the  name  of  the  card  next 

I  to  be  drawn. 

You  continue  in  this  way  until  you  have  nine  cards  in  your 
hand  ;  when,  having  called  out  the  name  of  the  tenth  card, 

;  .which  you  are  now  about  to  draw,  you  reach  your  hand  be¬ 
neath  the  handkerchief,  and  draw  forth  the  bottom  card  of 
the  pack,  the  name  of  which  you  had  called  out  as  that  of  the 
first- drawn  card.  You  lay  this  upon  the  cards  in  your  left 
hand,  placing  it  first  in  order,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  spread 
out  before  the  astonished  spectators  the  ten  cards  in  the 
i  order  in  which  you  have  called  them. 

The  Card  under  the  Hat. 

This  wonderful  trick  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  directed  for  finding  a  card  placed  under  a  handkerchief. 

To  make  Another  Perso7i  Draw  the  Cards  you  call  for. 

Take  the  cards,  shuffle  them,  and  spread  them  out,  face 
downwards,  upon  the  table,  without  entirely  separating 
them.  Before  doing  this,  however,  you  must  carefully  note 
the  bottom  card. 

You  now  say  to  the  person  to  whom  you  wish  to  display 
your  skill,  “  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  me  certain  cards, 
which  I  will  name  to  you  beforehand.  The  cards  which  I 
ask  for  you  must  give  me  from  this  heap,  the  faces  of  which 
neither  you  nor  I  have  seen,  and  yet  in  the  -end  I  shall  have 
all  the  cards  that  I  direct  you  to  give  me.” 

The  person  you  address  will,  of  course,  be  very  much  as¬ 
tonished  at  this,  and  will  refuse  to  believe  you.  You  assume 
a  confident  air,  however,  saying,  “  Look  sharp  !” 

You  then  call  for  the  card  which  you  know  is  the  under¬ 
most  one,  say  the  seven  of  hearts.  Suppose  now  the  person 
gives  you  the  queen  of  spades,  you  boldly  call  out  for  your 
next  card,  “  Queen  of  spades  !  ”  the  other  not  knowing  that 
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you  have  it  already  in  your  hand.  He  gives  you,  perhaps, 
the  king  of  hearts,  and  you  at  once  ask  for  this  as  your  next 
card.  He  now  gives  you  the  ace  of  clubs.  In  this  way  you 
can  ask  for  any  number  of  cards,  but  these  are  enough  for 
explanation.  Now  you  say,  “The  last  card  that  I  want  is 
the  ace  of  clubs,  but  this  I  will  find  out  for  myself,  by  means 
of  my  very  nice  sense  of  smell.” 

Hereupon,  with  a  grave  face,  you  commence  snuffling 
around  among  the  cards  until  you  reach  the  bottom  one, 
which  is  the  seven  of  hearts.  This  you  take  from  the  table, 
place  it  first  in  order  among  the  cards  in  your  hand,  and  you 
are  now  able  to  display  all  the  cards  that  you  have  directed 
him  to  give  you. 

The  Card  discovered  under  the  Handkerchief. 

Let  a  person  draw  any  card  from  the  rest,  and  put  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  pack ;  you  make  the  pass  at  that  place, 
and  the  card  will  consequently  be  at  the  top ;  then  placing 
the  pack  on  the  table,  cover  it  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
putting  your  hand  under  it,  take  off  the  top  card,  and  after 
seeming  to  search  among  the  cards  for  some  time,  draw  it 
out. 

This  amusement  may  be  performed  by  putting  the  cards  in 
another  person’s  pocket,  after  the  pass  is  made. 

Several  cards  may  also  be  drawn  and  placed  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  the  pass  then  made. 

To  Tell  the  Name  of  a  Card  Thought  of. 

Ask  any  one  to  draw  seven  or  eight  cards  from  the  pack, 
and  think  of  one  of  them  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  or  she  returns 
them  to  you,  place  them  at  the  bottom  of  pack  ;  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  being  noticed,  attract  the  company’s  attention  by 
saying  that,  as  you  intend  throwing  the  cards  on  the  table,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  you  will  watch  the  eye  of  the  person 
to  see  which  card  is  fixed  ;  but  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the 
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case,  you  say  you  will  turn  your  head  aside.  During  this  time 
you  have  continued  shuffling  the  cards,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  do  not  remove  the  cards  which  are  at  the  bottom 
from  their  places  ;  then  take  five  or  six  cards  off  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  throw  them  on  the  table,  face  upwards,  asking  if 
the  card  thought  of  is  among  them.  During  the  time  that 
the  person  is  looking  over  these,  you  must  secretly  take  one 
card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  place  it  on  the  top; 
when  he  or  she  says  the  card  is  not  in  the  first  parcel,  take 
off  five  or  six  more  (including  the  one  you  have  taken  from 
the  bottom),  and  throw  them  on  the  table  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  did  the  former,  taking  care  as  you  turn  your 
head  away  to  ascertain  the  card  drawn  from  the  bottom,  as, 
should  he  or  she  say  that  the  card  is  in  the  second  parcel, 
you  immediately  know  that  the  card  brought  from  the  bottom 
was  the  one ;  but  while  he  or  she  is  looking  at  the  second 
parcel,  remember  to  bring  another  card  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  pack,  as,  when  all  eyes  are  fixed  on  those  on 
the  table,  a  favourable  opportunity  is  afforded  of  doing  so 
unperceived.  Proceed  in  this  manner,  bringing  one  up,  and 
throwing  out  five  or  six  for  examination,  until  the  card  has 
been  seen,  when,  knowing  what  it  is,  you  may  make  use 
of  the  Turnover,  or  any  other  feat  you  please,  to  make  it 
known. 


The  Knaves  a7id  the  Constable. 


I 


Having  selected  the  four  knaves  from  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
one  of  the  kings  to  perform  the  office  of  constable,  secretly 
place  one  of  the  knaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  lay 
the  other  three,  with  the  constable,  down  upon  the  table. 
Proceed  with  a  tale  to  the  effect  that  “  Three  knaves  once 
went  to  rob  a  house  ;  one  got  in  at  the  parlour  window 
(putting  a  knave  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  taking  care  not 
to  lift  the  pack  so  high  that  the  one  already  at  the  bottom 
can  be  seen)  ;  one  effected  his  entrance  at  the  first-floor 
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window  (putting  another  knave  in  the  middle  of  the  pack)  ; 
and  the  other,  by  getting  on  the  parapet  from  a  neighbouring 
house,  contrived  to  scramble  in  at  the  garret  window 
(placing  the  third  knave  at  the  top  of  the  pack).  The  con¬ 
stable  vowed  he  would  capture  them,  and  closely  followed  the 
last  knave”  (putting  the  king  likewise  upon  the  top  of  the 
pack).  Then  request  as  many  of  the  company  to  cut  the 
cards  as  please  ;  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
have  no  doubt  the  constable  has  succeeded  in  his  object,  which 
will  be  quite  evident  when  you  spread  out  the  pack  in  your 
hands,  as  the  king  and  three  knaves  will  (if  the  trick  is  nicely 
performed)  be  found  together. - 

You  can  also  vary  this  by  telling  the  following  tale.  After 
you  have,  as  previously  explained,  placed  one  of  the  knaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  lay  the  other  three  down  upon  the 
table,  and  exclaim,  “  Here,  you  perceive,  are  three  knaves 
together.  They  are  after  no  good,  that’s  certain.”  After 
saying  this,  put  a  king  close  beside  them,  adding,  “  But 
here  comes  the  constable  and  catches  them  together.  ‘Well, 
the  next  time  I  catch  you  together,  I  will  punish  you 
severely  for  all  your  rogueries.’  *  Oh,  but,’  say  they,  ‘  you 
shall  not  catch  us  together  in  haste,’  for  they  are  resolved 
upon  running  in  three  different  directions.  ‘  Well,  I  will  go 
here,’  says  one  (now  take  one  of  the  knaves,  and  put  him 
at  the  top  of  the  pack) ;  ‘  And  I  will  go  here,’  says  another 
(put  this  one  at  the  bottom)  ;  ‘  Then  I  will  go  here,’  says  the 
other  (put  him  in  the  middle).  ‘  Nay,’  says  the  constable, 

*  if  you  run  I  will  make  sure  of  one,  so  I’ll  follow  the  first.’ 
Then  take  the  king  and  put  him  at  the  top,  and  allow  any 
person  present  to  cut  the  cards  two  or  three  times.  After 
this  deal  out  the  cards  singly,  and  the  three  knaves  will  be 
discovered  together,  along  with  the  constable. 

To  Bring  a  Card  which  has  been  Thrown  Out  of  the 
Window ,  or  Burnt ,  into  the  Pack  again. 

After  you  have  shuffled  the  pack,  and  placed  it  upon  the 


table,  let  any  person  draw  forth  the  lowest  card,  of  which 
there  are  two  alike,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack  ;  tear  it  in 
small  pieces,  and  throw  the  piece  out  of  the  window  ;  or  if 
there  is  a  fire  in  the  room,  have  them  burnt. 

Then  assure  the  company  that  the  pieces  just  thrown  out, 
or  burnt,  will  join  themselves  together  again,  and  return  as  a 
whole  card  to  the  pack.  You  then  call  “  Come,  come,  come  !  ” 
Approach  the  table,  assuring  the  spectators  that  the  muti¬ 
lated  card  has  returned  complete  to  its  old  place  in  the  pack, 
and  let  them  satisfy  themselves  that  such  is  the  fact.  You  can 
also  perform  the  trick  this  way. 

After  the  person  has  drawn  forth  the  bottom  card  as  above, 
and  has  torn  it  into  pieces,  you  beg  him  before  he  either 
throws  them  out  of  the  window  or  burns  them,  to  give  you  one 
of  the  pieces.  For  this  piece  you  secretly  substitute  a  piece 
torn  out  of  the  other  similar  card. 

You  now  call  “  Come,  come,  come  ! ”  Approach  the  table 
again,  and  declare  that  the  torn  card  is  again  whole,  and 
in  its  old  place,  except  that  it  wants  the  piece  which  that 
person  gave  to  you.  Then  invite  the  company  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  fact,  and  to  fit  the  torn  piece  into  its  place. 

The  Dishonest  Servant. 

Place  sixteen  cards  upon  the  table  in  the  manner  shown 
below. 

Then  narrate  how  a  master,  wishing  to  put  the  fidelity 
of  his  servant  to  the  test,  on  leaving  home  laid  sixteen 
shillings  upon  the  table  in  the  same  order  as  you  have  laid 
the  cards.  Having,  however,  a  manner  of  counting  peculiar 
to  himself,  he  did  not  say,  “  There,  I  have  left  sixteen 
shillings  ;  ”  but  he  would  commence  counting  with  wing  Y,  and 
count  as  shown  in  the  plate,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cross  X, 
and  say,  “  There  are  eleven  shillings.”  Then  commencing 
with  wing  Z,  he  would  count  as  before,  and  exclaim,  u  And 
there  again  are  eleven .  N ow,  nobody  can  remove  one  with¬ 
out  my  discovering  it  on  the  instant.” 


* 


*- 
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The  servant,  however,  was  more  cunning  than  his  master, 
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for  he  contrived  to  steal  two  shillings  from  him,  and  still, 
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when  his  master  returned  home  and  counted  them  as  before, 
from  wing  Z  to  the  bottom  of  the  cross  X,  and  from  wing  Y 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cross  X,  he  found  each  time  eleven 
shillings.  Now,  how  did  the  servant  manage  it  ?  Why,  he 
did  as  follows: — He  took  two  shillings  from  wing  Z,  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  and  likewise  he  took  two  more  shillings 
from  wing  Y  and  placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  X.  By  this 
ingenious  arrangement  the  master  of  the  dishonest  servant 
did  not  miss  the  purloined  shillings. 

The  Card  in  the  Egg. 

To  perform  this  feat  you  must  have  a  round  hollow  stick, 
about  ten  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  hollow  being  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
You  must  also  have  another  round  stick  to  fit  this  hollow,  and 
slide  in  it  easily,  with  a  knob  to  prevent  its  coming  through. 
Our  young  readers  will  clearly  understand  our  meaning  when 
we  say  that  in  all  respects  it  must  resemble  a  pop-gun,  with 
the  single  exception  that  the  stick  which  fits  the  tube  must  be 
of  the  full  length  of  the  tube,  exclusive  of  the  knob. 

Next  steep  a  card  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  peel 
off  the  face  of  it,  and  double  it  twice  across,  till  it  becomes 
one-fourth  of  the  length  of  a  card  ;  then  roll  it  up  tightly,  and 
thrust  it  up  the  tube  till  it  becomes  even  with  the  bottom* 
Then  thrust  in  the  stick  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  till  it 
just  touches  the  card. 

Having  thus  provided  your  magic  wand,  let  it  lie  on  the 
table  until  you  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  but  be  careful 
not  to  allow  any  person  to  handle  it. 

Take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  let  any  person  draw  one  ;  but  be 
sure  to  force  a  similar  card  to  the  one  which  you  have  in  the 
hollow  stick.  The  person  who  has  chosen  it  will  put  it  into 
the  pack  again,  and  while  you  are  shuffling  you  let  it  fall  into 
your  lap.  Then  calling  for  some  eggs,  desire  the  person  who 
drew  the  card,  or  any  other  person  in  the  company,  to  choose 
any  one  of  the  eggs.  When  he  has  done  so,  ask  if  there  be 
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anything  in  it.  He  will  answer,  “  There  is  not.”  Place  the 
egg  in  a  saucer ;  break  it  with  the  wand,  and,  pressing  the 
knob  with  the  palm  of  your] right  hand,  the  card  will  be  driven 
into  the  egg.  You  may  then  show  it  to  the  spectators. 

[A  great  improvement  may  be  made  in  this  feat  by  present¬ 
ing  the  person  who  draws  the  card  with  a  saucer  and  a  pair 
of  forceps,  and  instead  of  his  returning  the  card  to  the  pack, 
desire  him  to  take  it  by  the  corner  with  the  forceps  and  burn 
it,  but  to  take  care  and  preserve  the  ashes.  For  this  purpose 
you  present  him  with  a  piece  of  paper  (prepared  as  hereafter 
described),  which  he  lights  at  the  candle,  but  a  few  seconds 
after,  and  before  he  can  set  the  card  on  fire,  it  will  suddenly 
divide  in  the  middle  and  spring  back,  burning  his  fingers  if 
he  do  not  drop  it  quickly.  Have  another  paper  ready,  and 
desire  him  to  try  that ;  when  he  will  most  likely  beg  to  be 
excused,  and  will  prefer  lighting  it  with  the  candle.] 

When  the  card  is  consumed,  you  say  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  fix  upon  any  particular  person  in  company  to  choose  an 
egg,  lest  it  might  be  suspected  that  he  was  a  confederate ; 
you  therefore  request  any  two  ladies  in  company  to  volunteer 
to  choose  each  an  egg,  and  having  done  so,  to  decide  between 
themselves  which  shall  contain  the  card  ;  when  this  is  donej 
take  a  second  saucer,  and  in  it  receive  the  rejected  egg,  break 
it  with  your  wand,  and  show  the  egg  round  to  the  company  ; 
at  the  same  time  drawing  their  attention  to  the  fact  of  those 
two  eggs  having  been  chosen  from  among  a  number  of  others, 
and  of  its  not  being  possible  for  you  to  have  told  which  of 
them  would  be  the  chosen  one. 

You  now  receive  the  chosen  egg  in  the  saucer  containing 
the  ashes,  and  having  rolled  it  about  until  you  have  blackened 
it  a  little,  blow  the  ashes  from  around  it  into  the  grate  ;  you 
then  break  the  egg  with  the  same  wand,  when,  on  touching 
the  spring,  the  card  will  be  found  in  the  egg. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  paper  mentioned  in  the  above 
feat  is  as  follows  ; — Take  a  piece  of  letter-paper,  about  six 
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inches  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  fold 
it  longitudinally,  and  with  a  knife  cut  it  in  the  crease  about 
five  inches  down  ;  then  take  one  of  the  sides  which  are  still 
connected  at  the  bottom,  and  with  the  back  of  the  knife  under 
it,  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  over  it,  curl  it  outwards 
as  a  boy  would  the  tassels  of  his  kite  $  repeat  the  same  process 
with  the  other  side,  and  lay  them  by  for  use.  When  about 
using  them  (but  not  till  then,  as  the  papers  will  soon  lose  their 
curl  if  stretched),  draw  them  up  so  as  to  make  them  their 
original  length,  and  turn  the  ends  over  a  little,  in  order  that 
they  may  remain  so ;  when  set  on  fire,  they  will  burn  for  a 
minute  or  two,  until  the  turn-over  is  burnt  out,  when  the 
ighted  ends  will  turn  over  quickly,  burning  the  fingers  of  the 
holder.  This  part  of  the  trick  never  fails  to  excite  the 
greatest  merriment. 

The  Slipped  Card. 

Ascertain  the  bottom  card  of  the  pack  ;  hold  the  cards  in 
your  left  hand,  with  their  faces  downwards.  Place  your 
right  hand  upon  them,  and  with  your  right  fore-finger  slide 
them  slowly  over  each  other,  asking  some  one  to  stop  any 
card  he  chooses  by  putting  his  finger  upon  it.  When  he  has 
done  so,  open  the  pack  at  that  card,  but  while  opening  it, 
make  the  pass,  and  bring  the  bottom  card  under  the  one 
touched.  Hold  up  the  cards,  and  ask  the  chooser  to 
be  sure  of  his  card  ;  hand  all  the  cards  to  him,  and  let 
him  shuffle  as  much  as  he  chooses.  Afterwards  discover  the 
card  in  any  manner  that  you  prefer. 

The  Nailed  Card. 

Take  a  flat-headed  nail,  and  file  it  down  until  its  point  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  the  head  quite  flat.  The  nail  should 
be  about  half  an  inch  long,  or  even  shorter,  if  anything.  Pass 
the  nail  through  the  centre  of  any  card,  say  the  ace  of  spades 
and  conceal  it  in  your  left  hand. 


Take  another  pack  of  cards,  get  the  ace  of  spades  to  the 
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bottom,  and  perform  the  preceding  trick.  When  the  cards 
are  returned,  shuffle  them  about,  and  exchange  the  pierced 
card  for  the  other.  Put  the  pierced  card  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pack,  and  throw  the  cards  violently  against  a  door,  when 
the  nail  will  be  driven  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  cards 
against  its  head,  and  the  chosen  card  will  be  seen  nailed  to 
the  door.  The  nail  should  be  put  through  the  face  of  the 
card,  so  that  when  the  others  fall  on  the  floor,  it  remains 
facing  the  spectators. 

A  Card  Nailed  to  the  Wall  by  a  Pistol-shot. 

Request  a  person  to  draw  a  card,  and  tear  off  a  corner 
and  keep  it,  that  he  may  know  the  card ;  which  card  so 
torn  you  will  burn  to  cinders  ;  and  a  pistol  is  charged  with 
gunpowder,  with  which  the  ashes  of  the  card  is  mixed.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  ball,  a  nail  is  put  into  the  barrel,  which  is  marked 
by  some  of  the  company.  The  pack  of  cards  is  thrown 
up  in  the  air,  the  pistol  fired,  and  the  burnt  card  appears 
nailed  against  the  wall ;  the  bit  of  the  corner  which  was  torn  off 
is  then  compared  with  it,  and  is  found  exactly  to  fit,  and  the 
nail  which  fastened  it  to  the  wall  is  recognised  by  the  person 
who  marked  it.  The  operation  is  as  follows  : — When  you 
see  that  a  corner  has  been  torn  from  the  chosen  card,  retire 
under  some  pretence,  and  make  a  similar  tear  in  a  like  card. 
Returning  on  the  stage  ask  for  the  chosen  card,  and  pass 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  substitute  expertly  in  its 
place  the  card  you  have  prepared  which  you  burn  instead  of 
the  first. 

When  the  pistol  is  loaded,  take  it  in  your  hand,  under  the 
pretence  of  showing  how  to  direct  it,  etc.  Avail  yourself  of 
this  opportunity  to  open  a  hole  in  the  barrel  near  the  touch- 
hole,  through  which  the  nail  falls  by  its  own  weight  into  the 
hand.  Having  shut  this  carefully,  request  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  put  more  powder  and  wadding  into  the  pistol.  While 
this  is  doing,  raise  the  nail  and  card  to  your  confederate,  who 
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must  fasten  the  card  to  a  piece  of  square  wood,  which  stops 
hermetically  a  space  left  open  in  the  partition  and  the 
tapestry,  and  by  which  means,  when  the  nailed  card  is  put 
in,  it  is  not  perceived.  The  piece  of  tapestry  which  covers 
it  should  be  nicely  fastened  on  the  one  end  with  two  pins, 
and  to  the  other  a  thread  is  fastened,  one  end  of  which  the 
confederate  holds  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  the  report  of 
the  pistol  is  heard,  the  confederate  draws  his  thread,  by 
which  means  the  piece  of  tapestry  falls  behind  a  glass,  the 
same  card  that  was  marked  appears,  and  with  it  the  nail  that 
was  put  into  the  pistol. 

To  Name  the  whole  Pack  of  Cards  with  the  Backs  towards 
you j  and \  to  Sort  them ,  after  being  Cut  any  number 
of  times ,  by  the  mere  act  of  Dealing  them  in  a  Row. 

This,  one  of  the  best  illusions  performed  with  cards,  not 
only  brings  the  whole  pack  into  use,  but  is  also  legitimately 
founded  upon  arithmetical  principles.  It  is  performed  thus  : — 

A  pack  of  cards  being  distributed  on  a  table  with  their 
faces  uppermost,  they  are  picked  up  one  by  one  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order:— 6,  4,  1,  7,  5,  King,  8,  10,  3,  Knave,  9,  2,  Queen. 
Repeat  the  same  series  for  every  thirteen  cards  ;  four  times 
over  will  of  course  complete  the  pack. 

That  the  above  order  may  be  remembered,  the  following 
words  are  used  as  a  guide  to  the  memory,  and  which  are 
intended  to  enumerate  the  cards : — 

641  75 

The  sixty-fourth  regiment  beats  the  seventy-fifth;  up 
King  8  10  3  Knave 

starts  the  king,  with  eight  thousand  and  three  men  and 
9  2  Queen. 
ninety-two  women. 

The  pack  being  thus  arranged,  can  be  handed  to  any  one  of 
the  company  “to  cut,”  with  the  proviso  that  this  operation  be 
done  whist  fashion ;  that  is,  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  cards 
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off  in  a  mass,  and  placing  the  lower  division  on  what  was 
before  the  upper  one.  This  done  fairly  and  properly  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times  as  the  audience  may  think  fit. 
You  then  take  the  pack,  and  by  a  feint  catch  sight  of  the 
bottom  card ;  having  learned  this  (and  it  may  be  done  at  a 
glance,  in  a  second  of  time)  you  have  the  key  to  the  whole 
trick.  Then  commence  it  by  dealing  the  cards  out  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  in  thirteen  heaps.  Having  dealt  out 
thirteen,  begin  again  and  cover  them,  then  go  on  as  before ; 
when  finished,  there  will  be,  of  course,  four  in  each  heap. 
Now  every  heap  will  contain  all  four  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion,  as  the  four  knaves  in  one  heap,  the  four  sevens  in  an¬ 
other,  and  so  on.  The  thirteenth,  or  last  heap,  will  be  of  the 
same  denomination  as  the  one  at  the  bottom,  which  you  have 
contrived  to  see,  and  according  to  whatever  that  card  is,  all 
the  suits  will  follow,  but  in  the  reverse  order,  as  the  words 
above  indicate.  Thus,  suppose  the  eight  was  the  bottom 
card,  then  on  dealing  them  out  they  would  be  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order King,  5,  7,  1,  4,  6,  Queen,  2,  9,  Knave,  3,  10,  8 ; 
and  you  begin  reciting  in  the  mind  the  words  you  use  from 
that  passage  in  the  sentence,  working  from  right  to  left, 
which  the  card  indicates  in  the  above :  you  would  say — 

8  10  3  Knave  9  2  Quee?i 

Eight  thousand  and  three  men  and  ninety-two  women ; 


6  4 


7  5 
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sixty-fourth  regiment  beats  the  seventy-fifth ;  up  starts  the 

King. 

king  with,  etc.  Here,  of  course,  is  your  starting  point. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  whatever  the  card  may  be. 
Any  person  asking  for  a  card,  all  four  of  every  suit  may  be 
found  in  the  same  heap,  and  can  be  quickly  turned  up  as 
soon  as  required,  with  a  little  practice. 

By  taking  up  the  cards  in  the  same  order  as  before,  but  all 
of  one  suit ,  you  may  easily  discover  the  position  of  any  one 
card  that  is  demanded. 
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To  Guess  which  of  Twenty -four  Cards  have  been 
Noted. 

Lay  twenty-four  cards  upon  the  table  in  rows  of  three, 
commencing  at  the  left  of  the  topmost  row.  Let  several  per¬ 
sons  fix  their  thoughts  upon  any  row  of  three  cards. 

Then  take  up  the  cards,  commencing  at  the  left  side  of  the 
topmost  row,  and  place  the  cards  in  four  rows  of  six  cards 
each,  according  to  the  following  formula  ; — 

LIVINI, 

LANATA, 

LEVETE, 

NOVOTO. 

The  letters  L,  I,  V,  N,  A,  T,  E,  and  O  are  contained  three 
times  in  the  above  sentence,  and  the  cards,  beginning  with 
the  top  ones,  the  line  first  taken  up,  must  be  ranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  letters  occur.  The  three  topmost  cards 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  correspond  in  situation  with  the 
three  L’s  in  Livini,  Lanata,  Levete,  the  three  next  with  the 
three  i’s  in  Livini,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  cards  are  laid  out 
as  represented  here  : — 


L 

I 

V 

I 

N 

I 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

L 

A 

N 

A 

T 

A 

1 

5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

L 

E 

V 

E 

T 

E 

I 

7 

3 

7 

6 

7 

N 

0 

V 

0 

T 

0 

4 

8 

3 

8 

6 

8 

You  then  ask  in  which  row  (whether  a  vertical  or  a  cross 
row)  are  the  cards  thought  o  Remark  then  what  three 
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similar  letters  are  found  in  the  row  designated,  and  the  cards 
thought  of  will  correspond  to  them  in  situation. 

The  Divining  Card. 

Provide  a  pack  in  which  there  is  a  long  card  ;  open  it  at 
that  part  where  the  long  'card  is,  and  present  the  pack  to  a 
person  in  a  manner  that  he  will  naturally  draw  that  card. 
You  then  tell  him  to  put  it  in  any  part  of  the  pack,  and  shuffle 
the  cards.  You  take  the  pack,  and  offer  the  same  card  in 
like  manner  to  a  second  or  third  person,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  stand  near  enough  to  see  the  card  that  each 
other  draws. 

You  then  draw  several  cards  yourself,  among  which  is  the 
long  card,  and  ask  each  of  the  parties  if  his  card  be  among 
those  cards,  and  he  will  naturally  say  “yes,”  as  they  have  all 
drawn  the  same  card.  You  then  shuffle  all  the  cards  to¬ 
gether,  and  cutting  them  at  the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before 
the  first  person,  so  that  the  others  may  not  see  it,  and  tell 
him  it  is  his  card.  You  then  put  it  in  the  pack,  shuffle 
it,  cut  it  again  at  the  same  card,  and  hold  it  to  the  second 
person. 

You  can  perform  this  recreation  without  the  long  card,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Let  a  person  draw  any  card,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack. 
You  then  make  the  pass  and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  of  the 
pack,  and  shuffle  them,  without  losing  sight  of  that  card.  You 
then  offer  that  card  to  a  second  person  that  he  may  draw  it 
and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack.  You  again  make  the 
pass,  and  shuffle  the  cards  a  second  time  in  the  same 
manner,  and  offer  the  cards  to  a  third  person,  and  so  on 
again  to  a  fourth  or  fifth. 

To  Transform  Four  Kings  into  Four  Aces,  and  afterwards 
into  Blank  Cards. 

For  this  feat  you  must  have  cards  made  for  the  purpose 
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half  cards  as  they  are  called — that  is,  one  half  kings  and  the 
other  half  aces  ;  so  that,  by  laying  the  aces  one  over  the  other, 
nothing  but  the  kings  will  be  seen,  and  then,  turning  the  kings 
downwards,  the  four  aces  will  be  seen.  You  must  also  have 
two  cards,  one  a  king,  to  cover  one  of  the  aces,  or  else  it  will 
be  perceived,  and  the  other  an  ace,  to  lay  over  the  kings 
when  you  mean  to  show  the  aces.  When  you  would  make 
them  all  blank,  lay  the  cards  a  little  lower  and  hide  the 
aces,  and  they  will  all  appear  white.  This  trick  can  also  be 
done  with  four  knaves,  putting  upon  them  the  four  fives,  and 
so  of  the  other  cards. 

To  transform  the  Three  of  Clubs  into  the  Deuce ,  the 
Five  of  Spades  into  the  Four ,  etc. 

To  perform  this  feat,  you  must  have  neatly  cut  out  of  other 
cards  and  split  till  it  is  very  thin,  a  spade,  diamond,  club,  or 
heart,  or  all,  if  you  mean  to  show  the  feat  with  four  cards  ; 
which  must  be  slightly  fastened  in  the  middle  of  a  deuce, 
four,  or  any  card  which  admits  of  a  spot  in  the  middle,  and 
when  you  give  the  card  to  a  person  to  hold,  by  having  a  bit 
of  virgin  wax  on  your  finger,  you  may  slip  away  the  fastened 
spot,  and  put  it  out  of  sight ;  for  if  dropped,  the  feat  will  be 
discovered.  In  this  manner  you  may  make  a  black  card  any 
kind  of  an  ace.  You  may  also  cover  the  ace  of  diamonds 
with  the  figure  of  a  club,  etc. 

The  Cards  changed  by  Word  of  Command. 

Have  two  cards  of  the  same  sort  in  the  pack,  say  the  queen 
of  spades.  .  Place  one  next  the  bottom  card,  say  the  eight  of 
hearts,  and  the  other  at  the  top.  Shuffle  the  cards  without 
displacing  those  three,  and  show  a  person  that  the  bottom 
card  is  the  eight  of  hearts.  This  card  you  dexterously  slip 
aside  with  your  finger,  which  you  have  previously  wetted,  and 
taking  the  queen  of  spades  from  the  bottom,  which  the  per¬ 
son  supposes  to  be  the  seven  of  hearts,  lay  it  on  the  table, 
telling  him  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

so 
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Shuffle  the  cards  again,  without  displacing  the  first  and 
last  card,  and  shifting  the  other  queen  of  spades  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  show  it  to  another  person.  You  then 
draw  that  privately  away,  and  taking  the  bottom  card,  which 
will  then  be  the  eight  of  hearts,  you  lay  that  on  the  table,  and 
tell  the  second  person  (who  believes  it  to  be  the  queen  of 
spades)  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

Then  command  the  cards  to  change  places  ;  and  when  the 
two  persons  take  off  their  hands,  and  turn  up  the  cards,  they 
will  see,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  your  commands 
have  been  obeyed. 

The  Magic  Slide ,  or  to  make  a  Card  disappear  in  an 
Instant. 

Divide  the  pack,  placing  one-half  in  the  palm  of  the 
left  hand,  with  the  face  of  the  cards  downwards,  and  the 
balance  of  the  pack  in  the  right  hand,  holding  them  between 
the  thumb  and  three  first  fingers.  Place  the  cards  up¬ 
right,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  cards  in  your  right  hand 
will  rest  upon  the  back  of  those  lying  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand  perpendicularly  and  forming  a  right  angle,  by  which 
you  will  perceive  that  the  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand  touch 
the  last  card  of  the  upright  cards  in  your  right  hand.  This 
position  must  be  learnt  correctly,  for  the  rest  of  the  trick  is 
very  simple.  Request  any  one  of  youi  audience  to  examine 
the  top  card  of  the  half  pack  that  rests  in  the  palm  of  your 
left  hand,  and  to  replace  it  again  ;  then  request  him  to  look 
at  it  again,  and  it  will  have  disappeared,  and  another  card 
will  appear  in  its  place. 

To  perform  this,  afteryou  have  assumed  the  position  already 
described,  you  must  damp  the  tips  of  the  four  fingers  that 
rest  against  the  last  card  of  the  upright  cards  in  your  right 
hand.  Raise  the  upright  cards  in  your  right  hand  very 
quickly,  and  the  last  card  will  adhere  to  the  damped  fingers 
of  your  left  hand. 


* 
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As  you  raise  the  upright  cards  you  must  close  your  left 
hand  skilfully,  and  you  will  thereby  place  the  last  card  of  the 
upright  cards — which  adheres  to  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand 
— upon  the  top  of  the  cards  in  the  palm  of  your  left  hand,  and 
1  when  you  request  the  person  who  examined  the  top  card  in 
his  hand  to  look  at  it  once  more,  he  will  see  the  card  you 
have  just  placed  there,  instead  of  the  card  he  first  examined. 

This  is  a  capital  sleight-of-hand  trick,  and  with  very  little 
practice  can  be  performed  with  great  dexterity.  The  principal 
thing  you  must  observe  is  to  be  very  rapid  and  dextrous  in 
slipping  the  card  at  the  back  of  the  upright  card. 


The  Convertible  Aces. 


Fix  on  the  ace  of  diamonds,  with  soap,  a  heart,  and  on  the 
ace  of  hearts  a  club,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  easily 
slip  off. 

Show  these  two  aces  to  the  company ;  then,  taking  the  ace 
j  of  diamonds,  desire  a  person  to  put  his  foot  upon  it,  and  as 

|  you  place  it  on  the  ground  draw  away  the  heart.  In  like 

manner  place  the  seeming  ace  of  hearts  under  the  foot  of 
another  person.  Then  command  the  two  cards  to  change 
their  places ;  and  that  they  obey  your  command,  the 
company,  or  the  two  persons  taking  up  their  cards,  will 
have  ocular  demonstration. 

A  deception  similar  to  this  is  sometimes  practised  with  one 
card,  suppose  the  ace  of  diamonds,  over  which  a  club  must 
be  lightly  pasted.  After  showing  a  person  the  card,  you  let 
him  hold  one  end  of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while 
you  amuse  him  with  discourse,  you  slide  off  the  heart.  Then 
laying  the  card  on  the, table,  you  bid  him  cover  it  with  his 
hand ;  you  then  knock  under  the  table,  and  command  the  heart 
to  turn  into  the  ace  of  clubs. 

To  make  Cards  become  anything. 

First  choose  from  the  pack  the  four  eights  and  the  two  of 
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diamonds  ;  put  the  four  eights  in  your  left  hand  and  the  two 
on  the  table  ;  take  in  the  two,  placing  an  eight  on  the  table, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  be  all  twos.  Exchange  the  two  for 
the  eight,  and  they  all  become  black  cards  ;  again  exchange 
the  eight  for  the  two,  and  they  all  turn  red  ;  and  after  again 
exchanging,  you  have,  as  before,  the  four  eights,  and  the  two 
of  diamonds. 


This  trick  is  accomplished  as  follows : — Procure  three  plain 
white  cards  exactly  like  playing  cards,  and  having  painted 
them  as  represented  in  the  above  engraving,  mix  them  with 
an  ordinary  pack,  and  while  you  are  searching  for  the  four 


eights,  with  which  you  say  you  are  going  to  perform  a  trick, 
take  them  from  the  pack,  and  with  them  an  ordinary  eight 
of  clubs  and  a  two  of  diamonds. 
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Place  the  cards,  as  in  our  second  illustration,  making  the 
spectators  observe  that  there  are  the  four  eights.  Put  the  two 
of  diamonds  behind  the  eight  of  clubs,  and  lay  the  eight  on 
the  table.  The  two  must  be  inserted  before  the  eight  is 
removed,  or  the  mystery  of  the  marking  will  be  apparent. 
Close  the  cards,  turn  them  over,  and  spread  them  out,  when 
they  will  appear  as  in  our  third  engraving.  Take  in  the 
eight  and  lay  the  two  on  the  table  ;  close  the  cards,  and 
while  shuffling  them,  turn  card  No.  2  the  other  way  upwards. 
The  cards  will  then  all  appear  black,  as  in  our  fourth 
ill  ustratioiL. 


Take  in  the  two  and  remove  the  eight,  turn  them  over,  and 
spread  them  out,  when  they  will  appear  all  red,  as  in  our  fifth 
representation.  Finally,  take  the  eight,  replacing  the  two  on 
the  table  ;  reverse  No.  2,  and  you  will  have  the  four  eights 
and  the  two  diamonds  just  as  they  were  at  first.  If  the 
spectators  say  the  cards  are  double,  spread  them  out  and  hold 
them  up  to  the  light  (for  the  light  cannot  penetrate  through 
the  places  where  the  cards  are  placed  over  each  other),  and, 
if  they  are  still  sceptical,  hand  them  the  two  of  diamonds  to 
look  at,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  hand  them  the  eight  of  clubs, 
asking  them  whether  they  would  like  to  examine  a  black  card 
also.  This  generally  disarms  suspicion,  and  of  course  helps 
to  prove  what  you  assert. 


The  Metamorphosed  Cards . 


In  the  middle  of  a  pack  place  a  card  that  is  something 
wider  than  the  rest,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  knave 
of  spades,  under  which  place  the  seven  of  diamonds,  and 
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under  that  the  ten  of  clubs.  On  the  top  of  the  pack  put 


cards  similar  to  these, 
different  objects,  viz. : — 

and  other  on  which  are  painted 

First  card 

.  .  A  bird. 

Second  . 

.  .  A  seven  of  diamonds. 

Third 

.  .  A  flower. 

Fourth  . 

.  .  Another  seven  of  diamonds. 

Fifth  .  . 

.  .  A  bird. 

Sixth 

.  .  A  ten  of  clubs. 

Seventh  . 

.  .  A  flower. 

Eighth 

.  .  Another  ten  of  clubs. 

Then  seven  or  eight  indifferent  cards,  the  knave  of  spades, 
which  is  the  wide  card,  the  seven  of  diamonds,  the  ten  of 
clubs,  and  the  rest  any  indifferent  cards. 

Two  persons  are  to  draw  the  two  cards  that  are  under  the 
white  card,  which  are  the  seven  of  diamonds  and  the  ten  of 
clubs.  You  take  the  pack  in  your  left  hand,  and  open  it  at 
the  wide  end,  as  you  open  a  book,  and  tell  the  person  who 
drew  the  seven  of  diamonds  to  place  it  in  that  opening.  You 
then  blow  on  the  cards,  and,  without  closing  them,  instantly 
bring  the  card  which  is  at  the  top,  and  on  which  a  bird  is 
painted,  over  that  seven  of  diamonds.  To  do  this  dexterously, 
you  must  wet  the  middle  finger  of  your  left  hand,  with  which 
you  are  to  bring  the  card  to  the  middle  of  the  pack.  You 
then  bid  the  person  to  look  at  his  card,  and  when  he  has  re¬ 
marked  the  change,  to  place  it  where  it  was  before.  Then 
blow  on  the  cards  a  second  time,  and  bringing  the  seven  of 
diamonds,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  pack,  to  the  opening,  you 
bid  him  look  at  his  card  again,  when  he  will  see  it  is  that 
which  he  drew.  You  may  do  the  same  with  the  other  painted 
cards,  either  with  the  same  person,  or  with  him  who  drew  the 
ten  of  clubs. 

The  whole  artifice  consists  in  bringing  the  card  at  the  top 
of  the  pack  to  the  opening  in  the  middle,  by  the  wet  finger, 
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which  requires  no  great  practice.  Do  not  let  the  pack  go  out 
of  your  hands. 

To  find  in  a  Pack  put  into  the  Pocket  several  Cards 
which  have  been  freely  Selected  by  the  Audience . 

Desire  two  persons  each  to  draw  any  card  he  desires,  and 
then  dividing*  the  pack  into  two  parts,  have  the  two  cards 
put  back  into  it :  remember  to  whom  the  upper  card  of  the 
two  belongs ;  Make  the  pass  from  where  you  have  placed 
them,  in  order,  by  this  means,  to  bring  them  to  the  top  of 
the  pack.  Shuffle  them  without  altering  the  position  of 
these  two  cards,  and  tell  some  one  to  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
Propose  then  to  draw  out  whichever  of  the  two  cards  is 
selected,  which  you  will  do  by  taking  the  top  one,  or  that  next 
to  it,  according  to  circumstances.  Then  bring  out  that 
of  the  second  person. 

To  tell  how  many  Cards  a  Person  takes  out  of  a  Pack , 
and  to  specify  each  Card. 

To  perform  this,  so  dispose  a  piquet  pack  of  cards,  that 
you  can  easily  remember  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  they  are  placed  according  to  the  words 
in  the  following  line  : — 

Seven  aces ,  eight  kings ,  nine  queens ,  and  ten  knaves  j 
and  that  every  card  be  of  a  different  suite,  following  each 
other  in  this  order  :  spades,  clubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds. 
Then  the  eight  first  cards  will  be  the  seven  of  spades,  ace  of 
clubs,  eight  of  hearts,  king  of  diamonds,  nine  of  spades, 
queen  of  clubs,  ten  of  hearts,  and  knave  of  diamonds,  and  so 
of  the  rest. 

Show  that  the  cards  are  placed  promiscuously,  and  offer 
them  with  their  backs  upward  to  any  one,  to  draw  what 


*  By  dividing  the  pack  it  is  meant  to  lift  with  the  right  hand 
a  part  of  the  pack  held  in  the  left,  keeping  hands  and  fingers  in  the 
position  necessary  to  make  the  pass. 
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quantity  he  pleases  ;  then  dexterously  look  at  the  card  that 
precedes,  and  that  which  follows  those  he  has  taken.  When 
he  has  carefully  counted  the  cards,  which  is  not  to  be  done 
in  your  presence  (and,  in  order  to  give  you  time  for  recol¬ 
lection,  you  tell  him  to  do  it  twice  over,  that  he  may  be 
certain),  you  take  them  from  him,  mix  them  with  the  pack, 
shuffle,  and  tell  him  to  shuffle. 

During  all  this  time  you  recollect,  by  the  foregoing  line,  all 
the  cards  he  took  out ;  and  as  you  lay  them  down,  one  by  one, 
you  name  each  card. 

As  this  card  depends  entirely  upon  memory,  it  must  be 
well  practised,  as,  of  course,  the  least  forgetfulness  will  spoil 
the  trick. 

7 o  tell  the  Names  of  the  Cards  by  Weight. 

Desire  any  person  to  cut  a  pack  of  cards  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  and  undertake  by  weighing  each  card  for  a  moment 
on  the  finger,  to  tell  the  colour,  the  suit,  the  number  of  spots, 
and  whether  a  king,  queen,  or  knave. 

To  perform  this  trick  you  should  have  a  pack  of  cards 
exactly  like  the  pack  with  which  you  have  been  performing 
tricks  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  take  an  opportunity  of 
effecting  an  exchange,  so  that  the  audience  may  think  you 
are  using  the  same  pack.  This  pack  should  have  been 
previously  prepared  by  the  following  line,  which  you 
commit  to  memory,  the  words  in  italic  forming  the  key  : — ■ 

Eight  kings  threa-ten’d  to  save  nine  fair  ladies  for  one  sick  knave. 

Eight  king  three  ten  two  seven  nine  five  queen  Jour  ace  six  knave. 

This  is  a  kind  of  artificial  memory,  formed  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  words  in  the  line  and  the 
names  of  the  cards  being  identical,  as  well  as  the  near  re¬ 
semblance  of  some  of  the  words.  The  word  “  threaten’d/’  is 
divided  into  two  words,  in  order  that  it  may  answer  for  three 
and  ten.  You  should  pay  attention  to  this,  or  you  may 
forget  the  ten  altogether,  which  would  set  you  entirely 
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wrong ;  you  should  likewise  commit  to  memory  the  order  in 
which  the  suites  come,  viz  :  hearts — spades — diamonds — 
clubs . 

Separate  the  different  suites,  and  lay  them  on  the 
table,  face  upwards,  placing  hearts  first,  spades  next, 
diamonds  next,  and  clubs  last.  Having  done  so,  begin 
to  sort  (to  yourself)  according  to  your  key  ;  take  up  the 
eight  of  hearts,  placing  it  in  the  left  hand  with  its  back 
to  the  palm,  then  the  king  of  spades,  which  you  lay  over  it, 
next  the  three  of  diamonds,  next  the  ten  of  clubs,  then 
the  two  of  hearts,  and  so  on,  until  you  finish  your  line, 
which  will  terminate  with  the  knave  of  hearts.  Then 
take  up  the  eight  of  spades,  and  go  on  in  the  same  way 
till  you  come  to  the  knave  of  spades.  Begin  again  with  the 
eight  of  diamonds,  and  go  on  until  you  come  to  the  knave 
of  diamonds  ;  beginning  again  with  the  eight  of  clubs,  go  on 
until  you  come  to  the  knave  of  clubs,  which  finishes  the 
pack,  and  which  is  now  ready  for  use.  When  you  have 
made  your  exchange,  and  brought  forward  your  prepared 
pack,  hand  it  round  to  be  cut ;  take  care  after  each  cut  to 
place  the  pack  cut  from  on  the  top  of  the  cut  pack. 

As  it  is  essential  to  know  the  first  card,  as  a  clue  to  the 
rest,  you  take  off  the  top  card,  and  holding  it  up  between 
you  and  the  light,  you  see  what  the  card  is,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  that  “The  old  way  of  performing  the 
trick  was  by  doing  so,  but  that  this  was  very  easily  de¬ 
tected.” 

Having  thus  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  first  card,  which 
we.  will-  suppose  to  be  the  ten  of  diamonds,  you  then  take  the 
next  card  on  your  finger,  and  while  pretending  to  weigh  it, 
you  have  time  to  recollect  what  is  the  next  word  in  your 
key  to  terid,  which  is  to ;  you  consequently  know  that  this 
card  is  a  two j  you  must  then  recollect  what  suite  comes 
after  diamonds,  which  is  clubs ;  you  therefore  declare  the 
card  you  are  now  weighing  on  your  fingers  to  be  the  two 
of  clubs  j  the  next  will  of  course  be  the  seven  of  hearts ,  the 
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next  to  that  the  nme  of  spades ,  and  so  on  as  long  as  you 
please. 

The  Four  Transformed  Kings. 

Select  the  four  kings  of  a  pack,  and  have  them  placed  in 
your  hand  in  such  a  manner  that  one  slightly  overtops  the 
other,  yet  so  that  each  can  easily  be  distinguished  when  held 
closely  in  the  hand;  show  them  to  the  company. 

After  showing  them  to  the  company,  slide  them  together, 
and  place  them,  thus  joined,  upon  the  top  of  the  pack,  which 
you  hold  in  your  right  hand.  Then  draw  off  the  four  top 
cards,  and  lay  each  in  a  person’s  lap,  face  downwards,  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  place  the  flat  of  the  hand  upon  them.  Draw  four 
other  cards  from  the  pack,  and  place  them  each  upon  the  lap 
of  a  neighbour  of  each  of  the  four  above  persons,  and 
direct  them  also  to  cover  them  with  the  flat  of  the  hand. 
With  the  rest  of  the  cards  step  in  front  of  each  of  these  eight 
persons,  flirt  the  cards  towards  the  lap  of  each,  and  when 
each  lifts  his  card  from  his  lap  and  looks  at  it,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  four  persons  upon  whose  lap  you  are  supposed  to 
have  placed  the  four  kings  have  altogether  different  cards, 
and  their  neighbours  have  now  the  four  kings. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  manner: — While  you  are 
drawing  the  four  kings  from  the  pack,  and  placing  them,  as 
described,  one  upon  the  other  in  your  hand,  you,  at  the  same 
time,  unperceived,  carry  off  four  other  cards,  and  place  them 
behind  the  four  kings,  so  that  they  lie  in  the  hollow  of  your 
hand,  and  cannot  be  seen.  When,  after  having  shown  the 
four  kings,  you  push  them  together  in  a  heap,  the  four  kings 
of  course  come  in  front  of  the  four  other  cards,  which  latter 
now  lie  on  the  top  of  the  pack;  these  you  distribute  to  the  first 
four  persons,  and  then  deal  out  the  four  kings  to  their 
neighbours. 

Ten  Cards  being  ai'ranged  in  a  Circle ,  to  tell  that  which 
any  one  Thought  of. 

Arrange  the  spotted  cards  of  any  suite  (that  is,  from  one  to 
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ten)  in  a  circular  form,  as  in  the  annexed  diagram.  Ask  a 
person  to  think  of  a  number  or  card,  and  to  touch  also  any 


3 


2 


4 


Ace 

io 


5 

6 
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7 


8 

other  number  or  card ;  desire  him  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  card  he  touched  the  number  of  the  cards  laid  out,  that 
is,  ten,  and  then  bid  him  count  that  sum  backwards,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  card  he  touched,  and  reckoning  that  card  at  the 
number  he  thought  of.  By  counting  thus  he  will  end  it  at  the 
card  or  number  he  first  thought  of,  and  thereby  enable  you  to 
ascertain  what  that  was.  Example:  suppose  he  thought  of 
the  number  three,  and  touched  the  sixth  card,  if  ten  be  added 
to  six,  it  will  of  course  make  sixteen  ;  and  if  he  counts  that 
number  from  the  sixth  card,  the  one  touched,  in  a  retrograde 
order,  reckoning  three  on  the  sixth,  four  on  the  fifth,  five  on 
the  fourth,  six  on  the  third  card,  and  so  on,  it  will  be  found 
to  terminate  on  the  third  card,  which  will  therefore  show  you 
the  number  the  person  thought  of.  When  the  person  is 
counting  the  numbers  he  should  not,  of  course,  call  them  out 
aloud. 


To  tell  the  Card  that  may  be  Noted. 

Take  several  cards,  say  ten  or  twelve ;  remember  how  many 
there  are,  and  hold  them  up  with  their  backs  towards  you  ; 
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open  four  or  five  of  the  uppermost,  and  while  you  hold  them 
out,  request  some  person  to  note  a  card  and  tell  you  whether 
it  is  the  first,  second,  or  third  from  the  top.  When  he  has 
informed  you,  shut  up  the  cards  in  your  hand,  place  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  pack  upon  them,  and  tap  their  ends  and  sides 
upon  the  table,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  impossible  to  find  the 
card  in  question.  However,  it  can  be  easily  found  thus  : 
subtract  the  number  of  cards  you  had  in  your  hand  from  fifty- 
two,  which  is  the  number  of  the  pack,  and  to  the  remainder 
add  the  number  of  the  noted  card,  and  you  will  instantly  have 
the  number  of  the  noted  card  from  the  top. 

The  Fifteen  Thousand  Livres. 

For  this  trick  prepare  two  cards  like  the  accompanying 
engraving,  and  have  a  common  ace  and  five  of  diamonds. 


$ 


Hold  down  the  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  say,  “A  certain  French¬ 
man  left  fifteen  thousand  livres,  which  are  represented  by 
these  three  cards,  to  his  three  sons  ;  the  two  youngest  agreed 
to  leave  their  five  thousand,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands 
of  the  elder,  that  he  might  increase  it.”  While  you  are  telling 
this  story  lay  the  five  on  the  table,  and  put  the  ace  in  its 
place  ;  at  the  same  time  artfully  change  the  position  of  the 
other  two  cards,  so  that  the  three  cards  appear  as  in  this  en¬ 
graving.  Then,  resuming  the  tale,  relate  that  “  The  eldest 
brother,  instead  of  increasing  the  money,  lost  it  all  by  gaming, 
except  three  thousand  livres,  as  you  here  see(  laying  the 
ace  on  the  table  and  taking  up  the  five).  Sorry  for  having 
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lost  the  money,  he  went  to  the  East  Indies  with  the  three 
thousand,  and  brought  back  fifteen  thousand.”  Then  show 
the  cards  in  the  same  position  as  at  first.  To  render  this  de¬ 
ception  agreeable,  it  must  be  performed  with  dexterity,  and 
should  not  be  repeated,  but  the  cards  immediately  put  in  the 
packet ;  and  you  should  have  five  common  cards  ready  to 
hand. 


The  Trick  of  Thirty -One. 

A  trick  often  introduced  by  “sporting  men,”  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  and  making  money  by  it,  is  called 
“thirty-one.”  It  is  played  with  the  first  six  of  each  suite — 
the  aces  in  one  row,  the  deuces  in  another,  the  threes  in 
another;  then  the  fours, fives,  and  sixes — all  laid  in  rows. 

The  object  is  to  try  to  turn  down  the  cards  alternately,  and 
endeavour  to  make  thirty-one  points  by  so  turning,  or  as 
near  to  it  as  possible,  without  overrunning  it ;  and  the  person 
who  turns  down  a  card,  the  spots  of  which  make  him  thirty- 
one,  or  so  near  it  that  the  other  cannot  turn  down  one  with¬ 
out  overrunning  it,  wins.  This  trick  is  very  deceiving,  as  all 
other  tricks  are,  and  requires  much  practice  to  be  well 
understood.  The  chief  point  of  this  celebrated  trick  is  to 
count  so  as  to  end  with  the  following  numbers — viz.,  3,  10, 17, 
or  24.  For  example:  we  will  suppose  it  your  privilege 
to  commence  the  count ;  you  should  commence  with  3,  and 
supposing  your  adversary  to  add  6,  which  would  make  it  9,  it 
would  then  be  your  policy  to  add  1,  and  make  10;  then,  no 
matter  what  number  he  adds,  he  cannot  prevent  you  counting 
17,  which  number  gives  you  the  command  of  the  trick.  We 
will  suppose  he  adds  6,  and  makes  16;  then  you  add  1,  and 
make  17  ;  then  he  again  adds  6,  and  makes  23,  you  add  1,  and 
make  24;  then  he  cannot  possibly  add  any  number  to  count 
31,  as  the  highest  number  he  can  add  is  6,  which  would  only 
count  30,  so  that  you  can  easily  add  the  remaining  1,  or  ace, 
and  make  31.  There  are  many  variations  to  the  trick. 
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The  Magic  Opera-Glass. 

Before  you  begin  to  perform  this  extraordinary  illusion, 
prepare  a  table  of  figures  exactly  like  the  following  : — 


1,131 

2,231 

3,33i 

4,121 

5,221 

6,321 

7, hi 
8,211 
9,3H 


10,132 

11,232 

12,332 

13,122 

14,222 

15,322 

16,112 

17,212 

18,312 


19,133 

20,233 

2i,333 

22,123 

23,223 

24,323 

25,H3 

26,213 

27,313 


This  magical  arithmetical  combination  you  may  fix  in  an 
opera-glass,  or  the  crown  of  your  hat,  as  occasion  may  serve. 
Take  a  pack  of  cards,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  only,  and 
give  them  to  a  person ;  desire  him  to  fix  on  any  one,  then 
shuffle  and  return  the  pack  to  you.  Place  the  twenty-seven 
cards  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  down  one  alternately  on  each 
heap;  but  before  you  put  each  card  down,  show  it  to  the 
person,  without  seeing  it  yourself.  When  the  three  equal 
heaps  are  completed,  ask  him  at  what  number  from  twenty- 
seven  he  will  have  his  card  appear,  and  in  which  heap  it 
then  is.  Now  look  at  your  table,  and  if  the  first  of  three 
numbers  which  stand  against  that  number  it  is  to  appear  at 
be  one,  put  that  heap  at  topj  if  the  number  be  two,  put  it  in 
the  middle,  and  if  three,  put  it  at  the  bottom.  Divide  the 
cards  into  three  heaps  in  the  same  manner  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  and  his  card  will  be  at  the  number  he  chose. 
For  the  sake  of  making  the  elucidation  clear,  we  give  an 
example: — Suppose  it  is  desired  that  the  card  shall  be  the 
twentieth  from  the  top,  and  the  first  time  of  making  the 
heaps  you  are  told  it  is  in  the  third  heap.  Look  through 
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your  opera-glass  at  the  magic  table,  and  see  that  the  first 
figure  against  the  number  twenty  is  two.  You  therefore  put 
that  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  pack.  The  second  and  third 
times  you  in  like  manner  put  the  heap  in  which  you  are  told 
it  is  at  the  bottom,  the  succeeding  numbers  both  being  three. 
Now,  laying  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  the  twentieth  card 
will  be  that  fixed  on.  You  may,  of  course,  in  like  manner 
show  the  person  the  card  without  asking  at  what  number  it 
shall  appear,  by  fixing  on  any  number  yourself.  By  the 
same  table  a  variety  of  tricks  equally  surprising  can  be  per¬ 
formed,  only  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity. 

To  produce  a  Mouse  from  a  Pack  of  Cards. 

Have  a  pack  of  cards  fastened  together  at  the  edges,  but 
open  in  the  middle  like  a  box,  a  whole  card  being  glued  on  as 
a  cover,  and  many  loose  ones  placed  above  it,  which  require 
to  be  dexterously  shuffled,  so  that  the  entire  may  seem  a 
real  pack  of  cards.  The  bottom  must  likewise  be  a  whole 
card,  glued  to  the  box  on  one  side,  only  yielding  immediately 
to  interior  pressure,  and  serving  as  a  door  by  which  you 
convey  the  mouse  into  the  box.  Being  thus  prepared,  and 
holding  the  bottom  tight  with  your  hand,  require  one  of  the 
company  to  place  his  open  hands  together,  and  tell  him  you 
mean  to  produce  something  very  marvellous  from  this  pack 
of  cards ;  place  the  cards  then  in  his  hands,  and  while  you 
engage  his  attention  in  conversation,  affect  to  want  some¬ 
thing  out  of  your  bag,  and  at  the  same  moment  take  the 
pack  by  the  middle,  and  throw  it  into  the  bag,  when  the 
mouse  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  held  the 
cards.  Some  persons  being  afraid  of  mice,  it  would  be  as 
well  in  many  instances  to  substitute  a  tame  bird,  etc. 

The  Card  in  the  Nut . 

Bore  a  hole  in  a  nut  with  a  small  gimlet,  and  with  a  pin 
break  and  extract  the  kernel.  Draw  the  spots  of  a  card  on 
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a  piece  of  thin  paper,  then  roll  this  miniature  card  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  and  put  it  into  the  nut.  Stop 
the  hole  up  with  wax,  which  rub  over  with  a  little  dust,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  noticed.  Let  some  one  draw  a  card, 
taking  care  that  it  be  the  same  as  that  marked  on  the  paper  ; 
when  he  has  returned  the  card  to  the  pack,  desire  him  to 
crack  the  nut,  in  which  he  will  find  his  card. 


The  Cai'd  in  the  Opera-Glass. 


Procure  an  opera-glass,  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  the 
tub .  to  be  made  of  ivory,  so  thin  that  it  may  appear  opaque. 
Place  it  in  a  magnifying  glass,  of  such  a  power,  and  at  such 
a  distance,  that  a  card,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  may 
appear  like  a  common-sized  card. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  lay  a  small  circle  of  black 
pasteboard,  to  which  fasten  a  small  card,  with  the  pips, 
or  figures,  on  both  sides,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  by 
turning  the  tube  either  side  of  the  glass  may  be  visible. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  offer  two  cards  to  two 
persons  similar  to  the  double  card  in  the  glass.  Put  them 
in  the  pack  again,  or  convey  them  into  your  pocket ;  and 
after  a  few  flourishing  motions,  tell  the  person  you  have 
transferred  their  cards  into  the  glass  ;  then  you  show  each 
person  his  card  in  the  glass  by  turning  it  in  the  proper 
position. 

You  may  easily  induce  the  parties  to  draw  the  two  cards 
you  wish,  by  placing  them  first  on  the  top  of  the  pack,  and 
then,  by  making  the  pass,  bringing  them  to  the  middle. 


The  Card  in  the  Pocket-Book. 


A  confederate  is  previously  to  know  the  card  you  have 
taken  from  the  pack  and  put  into  your  pocket-book.  Pre¬ 
sent  the  pack  to  him  and  force  one  in  the  usual  way  (we  will 
suppose  it  to  be  the  king  of  hearts),  and  place  the  pack  on 
the  table.  Ask  him  the  name  of  the  card,  and  when  he  says 
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the  king  of  hearts,  state  he  must  be  mistaken,  and  ask  if  he 
be  sure  that  the  card  is  in  the  pack.  When  he  replies  in  the 
affirmative,  you  say,  “  It  might  be  there  when  you  looked 
over  the  cards,  but  I  believe  it  is  now  in  my  pocket.”  Desire 
a  third  person  to  put  his  hand  in  your  pocket,  and  take  out 
your  book  ;  when  it  is  opened  the  card  will  appear. 

The  Cards  changed  in  the  Tea-Caddies. 

Two  cards  being  drawn  by  different  persons,  are  put  into 
separate  tea-caddies,  and  locked  up.  These  cards  you 
change  without  touching  them,  or  any  confederacy.  To  per¬ 
form  this  trick  get  made  two  caddies  with  a  copper  flap,  each 
with  a  hinge  at  the  bottom,  opening  against  the  front,  where 
it  catches  under  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  so  that,  when  the  lid 
is  shut  and  locked,  the  flap  will  fall  down  upon  the  bottom. 
Place  the  two  cards  you  intend  to  force  between  the  flap 
and  the  front,  which,  being  lined  with  green  cloth,  may  be 
handled  without  any  suspicion.  Then  desire  the  first  person 
to  put  his  card  into  one  of  the  caddies,  taking  care  it  be  that 
which  contains  the  contrary  card  to  the  one  that  he  chose, 
and  the  second  into  the  other ;  desire  them  to  lock  them  up, 
which  will  unlock  the  flap,  and  thereby  cover  their  cards,  and, 
when  opened,  presents  the  contrary  ones  to  the  view  of  the 
company. 

The  Card  in  a  Mirror. 

Obtain  a  round  or  oval  looking-glass,  with  a  frame  of  the 
width  of  a  card.  Make  the  glass  in  the  middle  move  in  the 
two  groves  A  B  and  C  D,  and  the  quicksilver  must  be 
scraped  off  equal  to  the  size  of  a  card.  The  glass  must  also 
be  wider  than  the  distance  between  the  frame  by  the  width 
of  a  card.  Then  cement  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  on  which  is 
a  card  that  must  exactly  fit  the  space,  over  the  part  where 
the  quicksilver  is  rubbed  off.  This  card  must  at  first  be 
placed  behind  the  frame. 
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Secure  the  mirror  against  a  partition,  through  which  there 
are  two  strings,  by  pulling  which  an  assistant  can  easily 
move  the  glass  in  the  grooves,  and  consequently  make  the 
card  appear  or  disappear  at  pleasure. 

The  assistance  of  a  confederate  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  this  performance.  A  table  may  be  placed  under  a 
mirror,  and  the  string  be  made  to  pass  through  a  leg,  com¬ 
municating  with  a  small  trigger,  to  be  pushed  down  by  the 
foot ;  taking  occasion  to  dust  the  glass  with  your  handker¬ 
chief,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  make  the  card  appear  the 
more  conspicuous. 

To  show  a  Card  that  has  been  Touched  without  your 
seeing  it. 

First  ascertain  the  bottom  card  of  the  pack,  and  in  shuf¬ 
fling  retain  it  in  that  position.  After  having  apparently  well 


shuffled  the  cards,  place  them  in  your  left  hand  and  push 
the  heads  prominently  forward,  as  in  illustration,  retaining, 
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however,  the  bottom  card  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Then 
desire  any  person  to  touch  a  card;  on  no  account  allow  it 
to  be  looked  at ;  push  it  and  the  cards  above  back  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  tell  the  person  who  touched 
the  card  to  draw  the  remainder  of  the  pack  away.  The  cards 
drawn  back  by  you  will  fall  upon  the  card  retained  in  your 
hand,  and  thereby  hide  the  fact  of  your  having  it  there. 
Show  the  portion  of  the  pack  retained  by  you ;  by  holding  it 
up  with  the  backs  toward  you,  the  person  will  naturally  think 
the  bottom  card  to  be  the  one  touched.  After  you  have  done 
this,  hand  the  pack  to  him,  to  shuffle  with  the  cards  already 
in  his  hand,  and  then  discover  the  card  by  any  mode  you 
like.  This  trick  is  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  shown  more 
than  once,  as  of  course  you  can  have  a  different  card  at  the 
bottom  each  time. 
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